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JOSEPH  C.  MANNING: 

MILITANT  AGRARIAN,  ENDURING  POPULIST 

By 

Jerrell  H.  Shofner  and  William  Warren  Rogers 

Joseph  Columbus  Manning  was  twenty-two  in  1892,  when 
he  became  prominent  in  Alabama  and  the  South  as  an  early 
and  vocal  proponent  of  a third  party  as  a vehicle  for  reform. 
He  was  twenty  - six  when  William  Jennings  Bryan  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  destroyed  the  People's  Party 
organization.  For  thirty-four  years  afterward  he  lived  in 
political  obscurity,  a semi-oblivion  of  unceasing  productivity  of 
words,  both  written  and  spoken,  championing  Populist  reforms 
and  demanding  an  end  to  the  conditions  which  had  doomed 
their  efforts  in  the  South.  He  never  departed  from  his  early 
belief  that  the  preeminent  issue  during  the  Populist  upheaval 
had  been  the  right  of  citizens  to  a “free  ballot”  and  a “fair 
count.” 

After  stating  the  problem  succinctly  in  his  Politics  in 
Alabama  (1898),  Manning  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
trying  to  awaken  the  national  conscience.  He  continually 
reminded  a nation  busy  with  other  matters  that  denial  of 
democracy  in  one  section  was  a detriment  to  the  whole  nation. 
While  the  immediate  losers  were  Southern  farmers  of  both 
races  and  the  South  as  a section,  it  was  the  nation  which  would 
suffer  permanent  damage  if  it  allowed  the  democratic  ideal 
to  be  destroyed  in  a part  of  it.  Manning  blamed  the  Bourbon 
Democrats  for  their  assault  on  the  free  election  system,  but  he 
also  criticized  the  national  Republican  party  for  its  collusion 
with  the  Solid  South. 

Manning  is  largely  unknown,  even  to  students  of  the 
period.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  his  Georgia  neighbor  and 
acquaintance,  claimed  public  notice  first  as  a Populist  leader 
and  later  as  a manipulator  of  racial  bitterness  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  South.  Watson’s  role  in  the  Populist  protest 
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and  his  subsequent  strictures  on  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Catholics 
has  added  currency  to  the  recent  scholarly  denigration  of 
Populism.  Watson  is  known  and  Manning  is  not  because  the 
former  became  a successful  political  leader.  But  if  historical 
synthesis  is  preparing  to  write  off  the  Populists  as  a collection 
of  proto-fascistic,  anti-Semetic  crackpots,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  those  Populist  leaders  who  were  convinced  even  in 
defeat  that  the  remedies  they  offered  were  legitimate  and  valid. 
Some  of  them  accepted  political  defeat,  social  ostracism,  and 
historical  limbo  rather  than  renounce  their  ideals. 

If  Watson’s  later  career  reveals  Populism  distorted, 
Manning’s  exemplifies  its  idealism,  its  uncompromising 
democratic  principles.  Manning  saw  in  the  decades  before  1900 
what  was  happening  to  the  Southern  farmer,  resisted  its 
occurrence,  denounced  its  results,  and  spoke  constantly  to  a 
deaf  audience  against  its  perpetuation.  While  Watson’s  last 
years  and  the  morbid  conspiracy  theories  of  certain  Western 
Populists  may  warrant  charges  that  Populism  was  irrational, 
Manning’s  lifetime  crusade  deserves  consideration,  especially 
in  the  light  of  recent  social  and  political  developments. 

It  is  not  clear  why  Manning  became  a reformer.  “It  was 
iust  in  me,  I was  never  a Bourbon  Democrat,”  he  said.1  Born  at 
the  rural  village  of  Lineville,  Alabama,  on  May  21,  1870,  he 
moved  to  nearby  Ashland  in  1877.  He  later  noted  with  wonder 
that  his  native  Clay  County  had  produced  such  diverse 
personalities  as  Klansman  Hiram  Evans  and  Senator  Hugo 
Black.  Manning’s  father  was  a general  store  owner  and 
sometimes  served  as  a Methodist  minister.  His  father  and  two 
brothers  were  lifelong  Democrats ; one  brother  edited  a 
newspaper  which  opposed  Manning’s  political  concepts. 

Manning  graduated  from  a normal  school  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  in  1888  and  spent  the  following  year  traveling  for  a 
library  association.  Taking  his  vocation  personally,  he  read 
widely  in  literature  and  political  history.  In  1890  Manning 


’Joseph  Columbus  Manning,  From  Five  to  T wenty-Five , His  Earlier  Life  as  Recalled 
by  Joseph  Columbus  Manning  (New  York,  1929),  18.  Cited  hereafter  as 

Manning,  From  Five  to  Twenty-Five. 
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became  the  Atlanta  editor  of  the  American  Press  Association. 
Meanwhile,  he  developed  an  ability  in  public  speaking  and  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  common  man.  In  Atlanta  he 
wrote  for  the  People’s  Party  Paper  and  delivered  speeches  to  the 
Atlanta  Trades  Council  and  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  By  1891 
when  Manning  addressed  a Farmers’  Alliance  convention  at 
Jackson,  Georgia,  he  was  firmly  committed  to  the  agrarian 
crusade. 

Manning  returned  to  Alabama  just  as  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
was  stormily  considering  its  future  political  role.  He  began 
editing  the  Birmingham  Alabama  Reformer  and  helping  to 
organize  the  People’s  Party.  The  youthful  editor,  relentless  and 
indefatigable,  toured  the  state  sneaking  to  the  farmers.  His 
theme  never  varied : abandon  the  Bourbon  Democrats.  A fervent, 
compelling  speaker,  he  soon  was  known  as  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  thesis  that  the  South’s  only  hope  lay  with  a third  party. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  traveled  almost  constantly  preaching 
“the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood”  to  Alabamians,  who  referred 
to  him  variously  as  “the  Clay  County  Evangelist,”  “Evangel 
Manning,”  and  “the  Apostle.”  The  opposition  press  called  him 
the  “Medicine  Man.”2 

In  Southern  states  the  problems  of  establishing  a new 
political  party  were  more  complex  than  in  the  West  where  the 
Republican  majority  was  opposed  by  a viable  Democratic 
minority.  In  the  Western  states  a third  party  could  split  the 
vote  three  ways  and  hope  to  win  or  at  least  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  The  South  had  only  one  meaningful  party  and  adherence 
to  it  was  considered  a test  of  loyalty  to  state  and  region. 
Because  of  Civil  War  defeat,  military  occupation,  and  economic 
and  social  chaos,  the  Reconstruction  era’s  political  struggles  had 
seemed  to  most  native  white  Southerners  a contest  between  an 
honorable,  redeeming  Democratic  party  and  a corrupt,  foreign 
dominated  Republican  party.  Despite  the  obvious  distortions  in 
this  view  and  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  intimidation 
which  had  accompanied  Democratic  victory  over  Republicans  in 
the  1870’s,  Southern  whites  felt  a powerful  moral  obligation  to 
support  the  Democratic  party  which  had  delivered  them  from 


2lbid.,  26,  31,  42. 
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‘‘Negro  rule.”  Members  of  an  opposition  party  would  be  accused 
of  disloyalty  in  terms  almost  as  caustic  as  those  applied  to 
scalawags  during  Reconstruction.  A contest  in  the  South  would 
see  the  vote  divided  only  two  ways  rather  than  three,  and 
Democratic  officials  were  in  complete  control  of  the  election 
machinery. 

Given  these  conditions,  Southern  delegates  at  Ocala, 
Florida,  in  1890  opposed  a third  party,  preferring  to  test 
political  candidates  according  to  the  “Alliance  yardstick”  in 
upcoming  elections.  After  scoring  significant  victories  by  this 
method,  the  Alliance  soon  discovered  that  many  of  its  candidates 
were  Alliancemen  only  until  the  election.  The  typical  politician 
who  professed  allegiance  to  Alliance  demands  during  campaigns, 
had,  with  depressing  regularity,  forgotten  his  pledges  once  he 
walked  into  the  legislative  chambers  at  Montgomery.3  This  was 
the  situation  when  Manning  returned  to  Alabama  in  1892. 

The  state's  most  prominent  Alliance  leader  was  Reuben  F. 
Kolb,  a Confederate  veteran  from  Barbour  County.  He  was  the 
incumbent  and  highly  respected  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
As  an  aristocratic  Southerner  whose  political  ambitions  were 
backed  by  impeccable  credentials,  Kolb  was  not  committed  to 
radical  agrarianism  or  class  warfare.  Yet  he  was  a pragmatist 
inclined  towards  liberalism,  and  increasingly  sympathetic  to 
the  farmers'  cause.4  Kolb  had  opposed  conservative  Thomas  G. 
Jones  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1890, 
losing  a bitter  and  close  convention  struggle.  Although  critical 
of  convention  maneuvering,  he  supported  the  party.  After  the 
Ocala  convention  Kolb  announced  support  of  the  Alliance 
platform,  but  added  “if  the  Alliance  does  not  mean  Democracy, 
then  I do  not  want  to  belong  to  it  ...  . ”5  Many  Alliancemen 


3See  Samuel  Proctor,  “The  National  Farmers’  Alliance  Convention  of  1890  and 
Its  ‘Ocala  Demands,’  ” Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  XXVIII  (January  1950), 
161-181. 

4Charles  Grayson  Summersell,  “A  Life  of  Reuben  F.  Kolb,”  Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis,  University  of  Alabama  1936,  passim ; Ruth  Stodghill  Cammack,  “Reuben 
Francis  Kolb:  His  Influence  on  Agriculture  in  Alabama,”  Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis,  Auburn  University,  1941,  passim\  William  Warren  Rogers,  “Rebuen  F. 
Kolb:  Agricultural  Leader  of  the  New  South,”  Agricultural  History,  XXXII 
(April,  1958),  109-119. 

Union  Springs  Herald,  March  11,  1891,  quoting  Atlanta  Journal. 
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agreed  with  Kolb,  but  others  were  turning  to  the  third  party 
idea. 


George  F.  Gaither,  prominent  in  the  State  Alliance 
Exchange,  was  one  of  them.  He  attended  the  Cincinnati  meeting 
in  1891  at  which  radical  reform  leaders  definitely  provided  for 
a third  party.  Gaither  was  then  elected  to  the  national  executive 
committee  which  would  help  work  out  final  details  at  a Saint 
Louis  meeting  in  February  1892.6  In  mid  - 1891  the  Geneva 
County  Alliance  repudiated  the  major  parties  and  pledged 
support  for  the  People's  Party,  while  Alliances  in  Marshall  and 
Calhoun  counties  followed  suit  later  in  the  year.7  State 
newspapers  were  filled  with  letters  declaring  that  reform  was 
more  important  than  party  loyalty.8  Manning's  diligent  speaking 
forays  gave  impetus  to  these  developments. 

Alabama's  reform  movement  gained  important  support 
from  groups  of  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professionals  who  were  barred  from  Farmers'  Alliance 
membership.  These  “Citizens'  Alliances''  were  inspired  by 
Warren  S.  Reese,  former  mayor  of  Montgomery  and  a close 
friend  of  Kolb  and  Manning.  The  Montgomery  Citizens' 
Alliance  boasted  616  members  and  smaller  ones  sprang  up  in 
other  locations.9  Manning  strongly  endorsed  this  successful 
attempt  to  broaden  the  base  of  agrarian  protest. 

As  state  Democrats  held  primaries  and  conventions  to 
select  delegates  to  the  Democratic  state  convention  of  1892, 
Alliance  leaders  engaged  in  a lively  public  and  private  debate 
over  the  third  party.  In  February  1892  many  Southern  Alliance 
members  attended  the  Saint  Louis  convention  of  farmer  and 
labor  groups,  a meeting  that  called  for  a mid  - summer 
convention  at  Omaha  to  nominate  national  candidates  and  issue 


6Linden  Marengo  News , May  28,  1891;  Bessemer  Journal,  June  4,  1891. 

7Ozark  Southern  Star,  July  29,  1891;  Carrollton  West  Alabamian,  October  21, 
1891;  Union  Springs  Herald,  October  14,  1891;  Anniston  Weekly  Times, 
December  17,  1891. 

Tor  example,  see  Prattville  Progress,  September  4,  November  20,  1891. 

9J.  L.  Sheffield  to  O.  D.  Street,  August  24,  1891;  O.  D.  Street  Papers,  University 
of  Alabama.  See  also  Ozark  Southern  Star,  July  15,  1891;  Grove  Hill  Clarke 
County  Democrat,  September  10,  1891;  Centreville  Bibb  Blade,  July  24,  1891, 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  August  1,  1891. 
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a platform.  Alliance  officials  from  the  Southern  states  held  a 
conference  at  Birmingham  in  May  and  issued  a statement 
insisting  on  support  of  the  Ocala  demands  but  opposing  third 
party  affiliation.10  Despite  this  pronouncement  and  Kolb’s 
continued  opposition,  support  for  a separate  party  intensified. 
Manning  organized  a massive  Kolb  rally  at  Ashland  in  April. 
Kolb’s  speech  reiterated  his  belief  that  Alliancemen  should 
remain  Democrats,  and  he  promised  to  abide  by  the  party’s 
convention  decision  if  nominations  were  made  fairly.  After 
applauding  Kolb’s  oration,  the  audience  ignored  his  advice  and 
formed  the  People’s  Party  of  Clay  County  on  the  spot,  endorsed 
the  Saint  Louis  statement,  and  called  upon  other  counties  to 
elect  delegates  to  a state  People’s  Party  convention.11  City  labor 
groups  and  the  steadily  multiplying  Citizens’  Alliances  added 
their  support. 

After  the  Ashland  meeting  Manning  kept  up  the  momentum. 
He  proclaimed  “The  People’s  Party  is  on  a great  boom,” 
promising  it  would  nominate  a full  ticket  from  constable  to 
governor.12  While  Manning  was  busily  organizing  Populist 
clubs  in  the  counties,  Alliance  leaders  were  pondering  their 
relationship  to  the  Saint  Louis  proceedings.  They  called  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham  in  May  and  authorized  delegates  from 
every  county  with  an  Alliance  or  labor  organization.  Forty 
five  counties  sent  delegates  representing  the  Alliance,  Trades 
Council,  Colored  Farmers’  Alliance,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the 
People’s  Party.  The  Saint  Louis  platform  was  adopted,  but 
there  was  no  mention  of  a third  party  commitment.  When  the 
convention  adjourned  the  delegates  remained  seated  for  a mass 
meeting  of  the  People’s  Party  conducted  by  Manning  and 
Gaither.  They  were  disappointed  when  only  about  twenty-five 
delegates  actually  participated  in  the  election  of  a state 
executive  committee  with  Gaither  as  chairman  and  Manning 
as  secretary.  A delighted  Democratic  press  believed  the  limited 
attendance  indicated  the  party’s  future  strength.13 


10Eufaula  Times  and  News,  May  12,  1892. 

uMonroeville  Monroe  Journal,  April  14,  1892;  Eufaula  Times  and  News,  April 
14,  1892. 

Eufaula  Times  and  News,  April  21,  1892,  quoting  Birmingham  News. 
lsSee  Ozark  Banner,  June  2,  1892;  Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  31,  1892; 
Birmingham  News,  May  13,  1892;  Union  Springs  Herald,  June  1,  1892;  Monroe- 
ville Monroe  Journal , June  2,  1892;  Prattville  Progress,  June  3,  1892. 
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As  the  counties  chose  Democratic  state  convention  delegates, 
the  third  party  debate  raged.  The  Jefferson  County  Alliance 
joined  others  in  the  third  party  almost  unanimously,  but 
violence  occurred  at  other  places.  Family  ties  and  lifelong 
friendships  were  broken  as  men  bolted  the  Democratic  party 
which  had  “redeemed”  Alabama  and  “preserved  white 
supremacy.”14  Incumbent  Governor  Jones,  once  again  a 
candidate,  assumed  a slight  lead  over  Kolb  in  the  delegate 
race.  In  numerous  counties  Kolb's  supporters  claimed  illegal 
methods  were  employed  and  selected  delegations  to  contest 
seats  at  the  state  convention.  Charging  that  the  Democratic 
executive  committee  were  stacking  the  convention  for  Jones, 
Kolb  declared  that  if  the  injustice  continued  “such  a course  will 
force  two  state  conventions  and  two  nominations  — I will 
be  the  nominee  of  the  simon  pure  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and 
Jones  the  nominee  of  the  machine  Democracy  ....  ”1B 

With  the  increasing  possibility  of  a Democrat  split,  the 
ineffective  Republican  party  became  more  active.  Alabama 
Republicans  were  themselves  divided  between  the  Black  and 
Tans  led  by  Negro  William  Stevens,  and  the  Lily  Whites, 
dominated  by  R.  A.  Moseley.  Actually,  there  were  a number  of 
Negroes  in  the  Lily  White  faction.16  Schismatic  conditions  aside, 
a coalition  did  not  seem  impossible,  and  there  was  worried 
speculation  that  Kolb  and  his  Democratic  supporters  would 
combine  with  the  Republicans  for  the  August  election.17 

Before  the  June  Democratic  convention,  Kolb  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  Democratic  executive  committee  regarding 
the  contested  delegations.  Unable  to  obtain  any  agreement,  the 
Kolb  men,  calling  themselves  “Jeffersonian  Democrats,”  met  in 
separate  convention  on  June  8 and  nominated  Kolb  for 
governor.18  A hurriedly  formed  executive  committee,  headed  by 
Birmingham  lawyer  Peyton  G.  Bowman,  issued  a platform 


14Grove  Hill  Clar\e  County  Democrat,  April  21,  1892;  Anniston  Weekly  Times , 
May  19,  1892;  Union  Springs  Herald,  September  6,  1892. 

16R.  F.  Kolb  to  T.  A.  Street,  April  22,  1892;  Street  Papers. 

16John  B.  Clark,  Populism  in  Alabama  (Auburn,  1927),  142;  Eufaula  Times  and 
News,  April  28,  1892. 

17Evergreen  Star,  May  19,  1892. 

18Montgomery  Advertiser,  June  9,  1892. 
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that  ranged  across  the  specifics  of  reform  both  political  and 
economic  and  included  a demand  for  protection  of  Negroes  in 
their  political  and  legal  rights.19  The  statement  on  Negro  rights 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  Democratic  press:  It  was  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  every  white  Democrat  in  the  state  . . . . ,,2° 
White  men  could  not  “afford  to  endorse  that  'nigger  rights’ 
section  of  . . . [Kolb’s]  platform.”21  And,  “Who  can  look  upon 
the  fair  and  lovely  women  of  this  land,  and  endorse  this 
principle  and  the  man  who  maintains  it?”22 

The  Democratic  convention  renominated  Jones,  but  not 
until  167  delegates  cast  their  first  ballot  for  Kolb,  who  was  not 
present.  The  Democrats  adopted  a platform  that  contained  the 
soon  famous  Thirteenth  Plank  favoring  “passage  of  such 
elections  laws  as  will  better  secure  the  government  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous,  and  will  enable 
every  elector  to  cast  his  ballot  secretly  and  without  fear  or 
restraint.”23 

After  Kolb  was  nominated  by  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats, 
he  was  quickly  endorsed  by  the  People’s  Party  as  Manning, 
Gaither,  and  other  Populist  leaders  campaigned  energetically 
for  his  election.  The  Republicans  declined  to  nominate  a ticket 
and  most  of  them  supported  Kolb,  if  only  to  injure  the  regular 
Democrats.  It  was  an  acrimonious  campaign  and  election  with 
many  threats  (and  some  sporadic  examples)  of  violence.  For 
bolting  the  Democratic  party,  Kolb  was  pronounced  politically 
dead  and  condemned  as  an  apostate.  More  serious  were  open 
warnings  that  the  Jeffersonian  candidate  would  not  be 
permitted  victory  even  if  the  Democrats  had  to  “count  him 
out.”24 


For  the  first  time  in  years,  large  numbers  of  native 


wIbid.,  June  10,  1892. 

“Birmingham  News,  June  11,  1892. 

21  Union  Springs  Herald,  June  15,  1892.  See  also  Troy  Messenger,  June  16,  1892; 

Seale  Russell  Register,  June  18,  1892. 

“Butler  Choctaw  Advocate,  July  13,  1892. 

“Eufaula  Times  and  News,  June  16,  1892,  quoting  Birmingham  Age-Herald ; 
Official  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  June,  1892  (n.p.,  n.d.) 

10. 

a4Union  Springs  Herald,  July  13,  1892. 
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Alabama  white  men  had  challenged  the  Democratic  party. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  hampered  by  a groundwork  of  fraud 
and  intimidation  laid  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
during  Reconstruction.  Now  the  Democratic  party,  in  control 
of  the  election  machinery,  had  a strong  precedent  for  employing 
extra-legal  methods  of  defense  against  threats  to  fundamental 
principles,  and  no  tenet  was  more  basic  than  maintaining 
white  supremacy. 

In  a record  turnout  of  243,037  voters,  Alabamians  cast 
126,959  ballots  for  Jones  and  115,424  for  Kolb.  In  this 
rancorous  election  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  votes 
was  all  important.  Jones  carried  twenty -nine  counties  to 
thirty -seven  for  Kolb.  Fourteen  of  Jones'  counties  were 
predominantly  white  and  gave  him  small  majorities.  Fifteen 
were  Black  Belt  constituencies  where  Negroes  outnumbered 
whites  as  much  as  eight  to  one.  In  these  counties  his  majority 
was  30,217.  As  it  became  clear  that  Jones  won  in  the  Black 
Belt,  Kolb’s  backers  accused  Democratic  election  officials  of 
counting  Negro  votes  to  show  a Democratic  victory.  Fraud,  they 
charged,  had  not  been  perpetrated  on  such  a scale  since 
Reconstruction.  That  their  allegations  had  substance  was  seen 
in  a letter  to  Governor  Jones  from  one  of  his  supporters.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  voters  that  corrupt  means  had  been  used,  and 
“the  only  question  is,”  the  writer  speculated,  “what  proportion 
will  endorse  it?”26  Anguished  cries  meant  little  because  there 
was  no  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  for  election 
contests. 

By  the  fall  of  1892  the  added  complications  of  a presidential 
contest  made  Alabama’s  political  alignments  confusing.  As  the 
state  Alliance  prepared  for  its  convention,  Frank  Baltzell’s 
Montgomery  Alliance  Herald , the  leading  reform  paper, 
demanded  that  the  Alliance  send  a petition  to  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  listing  the  wrongs  committed  in  Alabama. 
Harrison  would  be  asked  to  enforce  the  federal  constitution’s 


“Original  Manuscript  Returns  by  Counties  for  the  1892  Election,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 

“Chappel  Cory  to  Thomas  G.  Jones,  August  14,  1892;  Thomas  G.  Jones  Papers, 
Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Jones  was  scrupulously  honest 
and  there  were  never  any  charges  that  he  approved  of  illegal  election  methods. 
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guarantee  of  a republican  form  of  government  in  the  state.” 
With  Manning  and  other  Populists  figuring  prominently  in  its 
proceedings,  the  Alliance  convention  practically  endorsed  the 
Jeffersonians  and  Populists  when  it  resolved  “we  declare  our 
independence  of  the  old  tricky  machine  . ...”  It  enthusiastically 
received  the  guest  speaker,  Populist  vice  presidential  nominee 
James  G.  Field.28 

A mid-September  reform  convention  at  Birmingham  was 
attended  by  leaders  of  the  Alliance,  Populist  Party,  and  Jef- 
fersonian Democrats,  as  well  as  both  Lily  White  and  Black 
and  Tan  Republicans.  Populist  George  F.  Gaither  called  about 
800  delegates  to  order.  After  organizing  the  convention,  the 
delegates  listened  to  presidential  nominee  James  B.  Weaver 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease,  the  Kansas  crusader.  Later,  Manning 
detailed  the  way  in  which  the  Black  Belt  election  had  been 
stolen  and  Kolb  added  his  corroboration  of  Manning’s  report.22 
The  convention  nominated  congressional  candidates  and  issued 
a joint  Jeffersonian  and  Populist  platform.  The  most  prominent 
plank  demanded  a free  ballot  and  fair  count. 

Although  the  two  groups  remained  technically  separate, 
they  operated  jointly  with  Bowman  and  Gaither  signing  all 
statements  as  chairmen  of  their  respective  executive  committees. 
The  Populists  endorsed  Weaver  and  named  electors.  The  Jef- 
fersonians, who  did  not  name  a ticket,  supported  Weaver  and 
the  Populists,  while  additional  aid  came  from  Lily  White  Re- 
pubicans  who  also  supported  the  congressional  (though  pre- 
sumably not  the  presidential)  reform  ticket.30  Evidently  Man- 
ning convinced  the  convention  that  Cleveland  had  congratu- 
lated Jones  on  his  election  because  that  body  adopted  a Man- 
ning-worded resolution:  “the  election  of  Cleveland  means  a 
perpetuation  of  the  fraud  in  Alabama  and . . . this  convention 
[will]  go  forth  and  impress  the  fact  upon  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama.” A disturbed  Cleveland  wrote  Jones  strongly  denying 
having  sent  congratulations  of  any  kind.31 


^Quoted  in  Eufaula  Times  and  News , August  18,  1892. 

^Montgomery  Advertiser , August  13,  1892. 

29Centreville  People's  Reflector,  September  22,  29,  1892. 

3CMontgomery  Advertiser,  September  17,  1892. 

31Grover  Cleveland  to  Thomas  G.  Jones,  September  17,  1892;  M.  L.  Woods 
Papers,  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Despite  this  temporary  fusion  the  Jeffersonians  and  Popu- 
lists were  not  well  organized.  Many  Jeffersonians  were  still 
Democrats,  while  some  papers  that  had  supported  Kolb  refused 
to  back  Weaver.  The  Black  and  Tans  first  favored  Harrison 
but  finally  came  out  for  Cleveland.3"  Democratic  papers  made 
much  of  this  Republican  support  to  discredit  the  reformers. 
Considering  all  of  their  difficulties,  the  reformers  rolled  up  an 
impressive  vote  for  Weaver.  Cleveland  received  138,123  to 
Weaver’s  85,128  and  Harrison’s  8,378.  The  total  vote  was  ten 
thousand  less  than  that  cast  in  August,  and  the  Democrats 
swept  all  of  the  congressional  races.33 

When  the  legislature  met  in  December  1892  to  count 
the  gubernatorial  vote,  Jeffersonian  Senator  A.  T. 

Goodwyn  tried  to  enter  a protest  against  the  votes  of 

certain  counties.  Although  overruled,  Goodwyn  got  on 

record  the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  to  challenge 
the  election  results  or  the  speaker’s  ruling.34  There  were 
increasing  demands  for  an  election  contest  law.  A late 

December  reform  meeting  at  Montgomery  typified  growing 
sentiment  by  resolving  that  “the  voice  of  the  people- — both 
white  and  black — has  been  stifled.  We  are  coolly  asked  what 
we  propose  to  do  about  it.  We  believe  that  right  will  ultimately 
prevail,  and  that  the  common  sense  of  all  intelligent  men  will 
come  to  see  the  enormity  of  this  crime  in  its  true  light.”35 

The  situation  did  not  warrant  such  optimism,  but  the 
continuing  furor  over  the  1892  election  frauds  caused  some 
concern  among  Democratic  leaders.  Conservative  House  Speaker 
Frank  L.  Pettus  called  for  a new  constitution  which  would  pro- 
vide a Mississippi  type  system  of  disfranchisement.36  Jefferson- 
ians and  Populists  opposed  the  plan  because  it  would  dis- 
franchise impoverished  and  illiterate  white  farmers.37  One 


33Anniston  Weekly  Times,  November  17,  1892;  Talladega  News-Reporter,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1892.  That  the  Black  and  Tans  would  actually  support  a Democrat  was 
indeed  evidence  of  Republican  discord! 

33Clark,  Populism  in  Alabama,  145;  Montgomery  Advertiser,  November  10,  1892. 
34 Senate  Journal,  1892-1893,  65,  191. 

3oButler  Choctaw  Alliance,  December  14,  1892. 

36Montgomery  Alliance  Herald,  July  7,  1893,  quoting  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
37Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  January  25,  February  1,  1893. 
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farmer  questioned  the  necessity  for  a constitution  to  prevent 
Negro  domination  when  there  had  not  been  a single  Negro 
candidate  for  office  in  1892.38  To  Manning  white  supremacy 
was  a false  principle  offered  to  draw  white  men  of  different 
interests  together  while  the  true  intent  was  to  disfranchise 
both  black  and  white  men  who  threatened  the  political  hege- 
mony and  economic  security  of  Bourbon  Democrats.39 

The  Pettus  proposal  was  defeated,  but  Senator  Goodwyn’s 
contest  law  met  a similar  fate.  The  Democrats  then  scored  a 
significant  victory  by  passing  the  Sayre  election  law,  an  in- 
tricate forty-eight  section  statute  which  made  the  casting  of 
a ballot  extremely  complex.  It  also  worked  against  farmers  by 
providing  for  registration  during  May,  their  busiest  month.4' 
While  most  reformers  condemned  the  Sayre  bill,  the  Jefferson- 
ian Democrats  made  a questionable  bid  for  reconciliation  with 
the  regular  Democrats.  They  offered  to  accept  a white  primary 
in  April  1894  to  nominate  a state  executive  committee  and  a 
slate  of  candidates.  The  primary  was  to  be  conducted  under 
laws  existing  prior  to  the  Sayre  Act,  and  nominees  would  be 
expected  to  oppose  all  laws  “tending  to  or  providing  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  white  masses  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama.”41 According  to  Senator  Goodwyn,  Democrats  could  not 
logically  decline  the  proposal.  For  fifteen  months  they  had 
warned  of  threats  to  white  supremacy  and  now  the  Jeffer- 
sonians were  joining  them  to  make  the  principle  unassailable!42 
Jeffersonians,  despairing  of  ever  obtaining  a fair  count  of 
Negro  votes,  hoped  their  plan  would  reduce  Democratic  op- 
portunities for  vote  manipulation.  The  Populists  disagreed  with 
this  strategy:  it  was  expedient,  even  understandable,  but  viola- 
tive of  reform  principles.  Gaither  and  Manning  held  rallies  up 
and  down  the  state  opposing  the  compromise  and  calling  for 
overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party.43  The  Jeffersonian  scheme 

38Ozark  Banner,  February  9,  1893. 

3£>Joseph  Columbus  Manning,  Rise  and  Reign  of  the  Bourbon  Oligarchy  (Birming- 
ham, 1904),  83-84. 

inActs  of  Alabama  Legislature , 1892-1893,  837-851.  See  also  Malcolm  C.  McMillan, 
Constitutional  Development  in  Alabama,  1798-1901  (Chapel  Hill,  1955),  223. 
"Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  May  17,  1893.  See  also  Ozark  Banner,  May  18,  1893. 
"Eufaula  Times  and  News,  June  1,  1893,  quoting  Wetumpka  Reform  Advocate. 
"Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  May  24,  1893;  Prattville  Progress,  May  19,  June  9,  1893; 
Anniston  Weekly  Times,  April  27,  1893. 
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never  materialized,  partly  because  of  Populist  opposition  but 
primarily  because  the  Bourbons  premptorily  refused  the  pro- 
posal. 

By  this  time  Manning  had  completed  his  Politics  in  Ala- 
bama, a polemical  account  of  the  stolen  1892  election,  which  he 
was  using  as  a campaign  document  for  1894.  Although  the  peri- 
patetic reformer  had  never  ceased  speaking  throughout  the 
state,  he  attracted  special  attention  with  a concerted  tour  in 
November  and  December  1893,  during  which  he  distributed 
campaign  literature  “enough  to  keep  people  reading  for  a 
month.”44 

With  no  expectation  of  relief  from  political  oppression  and 
gripped  by  severe  economic  depression,  Jeffersonians  and  Pop- 
ulists girded  themselves  for  the  1894  election.  Deriving  slight 
encouragement  from  the  growing  Democratic  rift  over  Cleve- 
land’s monetary  policy  and  the  divisive  silver  issue,  they  real- 
ized the  difficulty  of  getting  their  votes  counted.  The  two  re- 
form parties  called  conventions  for  February  1894  in  Birming- 
ham to  assure  close  coordination  in  the  coming  campaign. 
Sixty-three  counties  were  represented  by  1,200  delegates.45 

Meeting  separately,  the  parties  named  executive  commit- 
tees, then  jointly  nominated  Kolb  for  governor  along  with  a 
complete  slate  of  candidates.  Manning’s  book  and  Kolb  cam- 
paign buttons  were  distributed.  The  usual  reform  platform 
was  adopted,  with  emphasis  on  planks  calling  for  a free  vote 
and  honest  count  and  a contest  law  for  state  offices.  Some 
Populists  were  disappointed  that  the  Jeffersonian  refused  to 
join  the  People’s  Party  outright.46 

Although  Governor  Jones  did  not  seek  reelection,  his  use  of 
Pinkerton  detectives  and  state  militiamen  against  striking  coal 
miners  in  1894  affected  the  election,  and  organized  labor,  more 


44Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  November  15,  1893. 

45Eufaula  Times  and  News,  January  25,  1894;  Troy  Jeffersonian,  February  16, 
1894. 

^Center  Chero\ee  Sentinel,  February  22,  1894;  Grove  Hill  Clar\e  County  Demo- 
crat, February  22,  1894;  Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  February  21,  1894. 
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than  in  any  other  Southern  state  or  election,  would  vote  Popu- 
list.47 Contestants  for  the  Democratic  nomination  were  Joseph 
F.  Johnston,  a Birmingham  banker  who  favored  free  silver 
and  detested  Cleveland,  and  William  C.  Oates,  a strong  Cleveland 
advocate  whose  major  appeal  was  a Confederate  war  record 
and  an  empty  sleeve.  Bourbon  control  was  assured  when  Oates 
narrowly  defeated  Johnston  for  the  nomination,  but  the  close- 
ness of  the  vote  showed  the  strains  placed  on  the  Democratic 
party  by  economic  depression  and  national  conservative  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The  Republicans  were  still  divided.  Black  and  Tan  leader 
Stevens  would  not  commit  himself,  but  the  Lily  Whites  sup- 
ported Kolb  rather  than  name  a separate  ticket.  In  North  Ala- 
bama counties  where  Republicans  had  strength,  the  Populists 
reciprocated  by  supporting  Republican  nominees  for  county 
offices.48  When  criticized  for  fusing  with  Republicans,  a Pop- 
ulist retorted,  “a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  state  today 
are  more  embittered  against  the  Organized  Democracy  than 
they  are  against  Republicans.”49  Another  reformer  thought 
that  appealing  for  Republican  votes  was  less  reprehensible 
than  Democratic  miscounting  of  Negro  Republican  votes  in 
the  Black  Belt.50  But  a Black  Belt  editor  justified  outright  fraud 
because  “the  extremity  of  the  situation  demanded  it  ...  . ”51 

Kolb  supporters  predicted  that  he  would  be  counted  out 
again,  and  he  declared  “If  I’m  elected  governor  this  time  I am 
going  to  take  my  seat  if  they  shoot  me  in  my  tracks.”52  The 
August  vote  was  smaller  than  in  1892,  but  the  result  was  simi- 
lar. Oates  received  110,875  votes  to  Kolb’s  83,292.  Oates  carried 
thirty-two  counties  and  Kolb  thirty-four,  but  overwhelming 
majorities  in  Black  Belt  counties  gave  Oates  his  victory  just  as 


47See  Robert  D.  Ward  and  William  Warren  Rogers,  Alabama  Labor  in  Revolt ; 
The  Great  Strife  of  1894  (University  of  Alabama,  1965)  118-129. 

^Eufaula  Times  and  News , June  14,  1894,  quoting  Center  Cherofee  Sentinel. 
49Center  Cherofee  Sentinel,  July  5,  1894. 

C0Geneva  Mirror,  September  7,  1894. 

51Marion  Star,  July  12,  1894. 

52Eufaula  Times  and  News,  July  12,  1894,  quoting  Atlanta  Constitution;  Troy 
Jeffersonian,  August  3,  1894. 
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they  had  for  Jones  in  1892.  For  example,  Dallas  County  went 
for  Oates  6,517  to  167  and  Wilcox  County  6,270  to  131.53 

The  Jeffersonians  and  Populists  elected  nine  senators  and 
thirty  - three  representatives.  Manning,  ebullient  as  ever, 
narrowly  defeated  Democrat  M.  Bennett  Garette,  and  won  the 
right  to  represent  Clay  County  in  the  lower  house.54  Other  re- 
formers were  not  so  fortunate.  Their  losses  plus  that  of  Kolb 
prompted  Daniel  S.  Troy,  a Montgomery  lawyer  and  longtime 
Democratic  leader,  to  renounce  his  party.  Nothing  short  of 
revolution  could  remedy  the  situation,  Troy  declared.65 

At  Congressional  district  meetings,  Populists,  Jefferson- 
ians, and,  in  some  instances,  Republicans  selected  candidates 
for  the  November  election.  These  elections  could  be  contested 
nationally,  an  opportunity  “criminally  denied  ...  in  August.”55 
Important  nominees  were  Milford  W.  Howard,  a DeKalb  County 
Populist;  William  F.  Aldrich,  a mine-owning,  Shelby  County 
Republican ; his  brother  T.  H.  Aldrich ; and  a Jeffersonian  leader 
A.  T.  Goodwyn.  The  complex  alignments  of  reform  groups 
caused  discontent  in  1894.  Manning  could  not  understand  why 
the  Jeffersonians  continued  their  separate  identity.  “If  you 
are  a Populist,  don’t  be  ashamed  to  unfurl  its  banner  and 
thank  God  that  you  are  with  the  common  people.”57  At  the  same 
time,  Populist  Philander  Morgan,  brother  of  incumbent  Demo- 
cratic Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  was  angered  by  the  fusion 
with  W.  F.  Aldrich  who  was  a protective  tariff  advocate.  Man- 
ning and  Morgan  represented  the  “middle-of-the-road  Popu- 
lists,” who  opposed  compromising  any  Populists  principles  to 
please  other  parties.58 

Of  the  reform  candidates,  only  Howard  won,  but  Goodwyn 
and  the  brothers  Aldrich  contested  and  were  later  seated.51 


53Original  Manuscript  Returns  by  Counties  for  the  1894  Election,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 

51 House  journal,  1894-1895,  127. 

55Troy  Jeffersonian,  August  24,  1894. 

^Tuskaloosa  Journal,  October  10,  1894.  This  paper  was  outspoken  in  its  criticism 
of  the  Democrats. 

B7Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  October  17,  1894. 

B8Eufaula  Times  and  News,  October  4,  1894. 
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Meanwhile,  reformers  met  in  Montgomery  to  discuss  the  guber- 
natorial inauguration.  Dr.  Grattan  B.  Crowe  of  Perry  County 
had  many  supporters  when  he  declared  that  Kolb  should  be 
seated  by  force.  Manning  and  others  promised  to  support  any 
action  decided  upon  by  the  convention.  Although  Kolb  was 
willing  to  stay  “until  hell  freezes  over,”  the  convention  decided 
not  to  establish  a rival  government.  The  Jeffersonians  finally 
voted  to  drop  their  name  and  join  the  People’s  Party.00  When 
the  legislature  convened  Goodwyn  protested  the  votes  of  fifteen 
Black  Belt  counties  and  was  ruled  out  of  order.  Kolb  then 
announced  that  he  intended  to  be  inaugurated  in  Montgomery 
and  requested  his  friends  to  be  there.  There  were  many  who 
expected  violence  but  Kolb  advised  “ against  any  unlawful 
demonstrations.”* 01 

On  December  1,  Kolb  and  other  reform  candidates  were 
sworn  in  by  a judge.  They  walked  to  the  capitol  which  was 
patrolled  by  several  state  militia  and  city  police  units.  When 
Kolb  was  refused  permission  to  speak  from  the  capitol  steps, 
a crowd  of  his  followers  asked  him  to  speak  from  atop  a wagon. 
An  excited  Manning  exclaimed,  “Go  ahead,  Captain,  they  may 
kill  you,  but  you  will  go  down  in  history  as  a martyr  to  the 
Populistic  cause.”02  After  an  understandable  pause,  Kolb 
mounted  the  wagon.  He  cautioned  against  violence,  but  insisted 
that  he  had  been  elected  and  that  passage  of  a contest  law  was 
imperative.03  No  violence  occured,  but  the  reformers  had  little 
reason  to  expect  a peaceful  resolution  of  their  problem. 
Secured  by  the  Sayre  Act,  the  Democrats  finally  allowed  a 
contest  law  to  pass  in  1895,  but  without  a retroactive  clause.04 

During  the  1894  legislative  sessions,  Populist  members 


R0Chester  H.  Rowell,  A Historical  and  Legal  Digest  of  All  the  Contested  Election 
Cases  in  the  House  of  Representatives  . . . (Washington,  1901),  505-510. 

60Mcntgomery  Advertiser,  November  13,  1894;  Hayneville  Citizen  Examiner , 
November  15,  1894. 

01Eufaula  Times  and  News,  November  29,  1894. 

63Joseph  Columbus  Manning,  Eadeoul  of  Populism:  Pot  and  Kettle  in  Combat 
(New  York,  1928),  143,  citing  Warren  S.  Reese  to  J.  C.  Manning,  December 
2,  1927.  Cited  hereafter  as  Manning,  Eadeout  of  Populism. 

6sSee  Montgomery  Advertiser,  December  2,  1894;  Butler  Choctaw  Herald,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1894;  Columbiana  Shelby  Sentinel,  December  6,  1894. 

0iActs  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  1894-1895,  676-679,  753-763. 
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and  their  reform  colleagues  began  caucusing  regularly  in 
Frank  Baltzell’s  home  to  determine  strategy.65  The  persuasive 
Manning  became  a leader  of  the  caucus,  arguing  cogently  that 
Alabama  reformers  could  not  win  on  their  own.  They  had  to 
get  their  cause  before  the  whole  nation.68  He  and  Warren  S. 
Reese  led  a movement  to  gather  evidence  for  election  contests 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  While  the  contested  elec- 
tions were  being  considered  in  Congress,  Manning  and  Milford 
W.  Howard  traveled  through  the  North  telling  audiences  that 
Alabama  was  economically  and  politically  bankrupt.  Man- 
ning was  especially  well  received  in  his  speeches  before  the 
New  York  Republican  Club  where  Elihu  Root  introduced  him 
and  before  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia.67  Alabama 
Democrats  condemned  these  native  sons  for  treasonous  con- 
duct toward  their  state.  They  were  all  the  more  incensed  be- 
cause Governor  Oates  was  then  in  New  York  marketing  state 
bonds. 

To  obtain  maximum  support  for  the  national  publicity 
campaign,  Manning  organized  the  Southern  Ballot  Rights  Lea- 
gue which  held  at  least  one  well-attended  regional  meeting  in 
January  1895,  at  New  Orleans.68  “The  ‘Evangel’,”  a critical 
paper  noted,  “has  sunk  his  boat  trying  to  go  beyond  the  Pop- 
ulists.”69 Of  the  four  contested  Congressional  seats,  three  were 
decided  for  the  reform  candidates,  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  W.  F.  Aid- 
rich,  and  T.  H.  Aldrich.  The  House  Committee  concluded  that 
the  Black  Belt  county  returns  were  fraudulent.  Republican 
Negroes  had  not  even  registered,  yet  their  votes  were  counted 
for  the  Democrats,  and  hundreds  of  fictitious  names  were  add- 
ed to  the  poll  lists.70  Such  disclosures  added  credence  to  Kolb’s 
claims  that  the  governor’s  election  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

Although  elated  over  these  victories  and  his  national 

“Manning,  Fadeout  of  Populism,  143.  ? 

“Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  November  28,  1916,  William  E.  Chandler  Papers, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Union  Springs  Herald,  March  27,  1896;  Evergreen  Conecuh  Record  March  28, 
1895;  Manning  From  Five  to  Twenty-Five,  70. 

“New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune,  January  15,  17,  19,  1895;  Manning  to  W.  E. 

Chandler,  November  28,  1916,  Chandler  Papers. 

“Linden  Reform  Democrat,  March  28,  1895, 

™House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  572,  54  Congress,  1 Session,  3. 
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publicity,  Manning  was  embittered  by  failure  in  a larger  un- 
dertaking. In  the  1895  Senatorial  election,  Populists  and  other 
reform  legislators  supported  Warren  S.  Reese  against  John  T. 
Morgan,  Democratic  incumbent.  Morgan  was  certified  but 
Reese  contested  the  election  on  the  ground  that  Alabama  was 
without  a republican  form  of  government.  He  contended  that 
if  the  1894  election  results  had  been  counted  fairly,  the  re- 
formers would  have  had  a majority  and  he  would  have  been 
elected.  Senator  William  V.  Allen  of  Nebraska,  backed  by 
Senators  William  E.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  and  George 
F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  called  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Allen  resolution  generated  excitement  in  Alabama. 
One  Clay  County  Populist  argued  that  unless  a committee 
came  to  Alabama  immediately,  the  Democrats  would  win  con- 
trol of  the  assembly  by  fraud,  call  a convention,  and  disfran- 
chise Negroes  and  thousands  of  whites.71  Reese  agreed  that 
such  a constitutional  convention  would  be  forthcoming.  The 
Democrats,  he  believed,  were  waiting  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
and  remove  the  Allen  resolution’s  threat  so  they  might  act.72 
Then,  wrote  Reese,  all  the  Southern  states  would  move  quickly 
to  disfranchise  undesirable  voters.73  Other  Populists  declared 
that  the  Bourbons  were  alarmed  about  the  committee  and  that 
without  one  there  was  scant  hope  for  honest  elections.74  But 
Allen’s  proposal  was  too  drastic  a departure  from  the 
“compromise  of  1877”  and  the  resolution  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  Lost  in  the  exultant  Democratic  chorus  was  Reese’s 
bitter  statement  of  personal  financial  loss  entailed  by  the 
struggle  (he  spent  $6,000  and  most  of  two  years  on  the 
contest)  .73  Equally  morose,  Manning  lamented  that  a Republican 
controlled  Senate  had  dodged  an  issue  involving  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people.78 

By  1896  Alabama  political  alignments  were  more  complex 
than  before  and  in  constant  flux.  The  Democrats  were  besieged 

^Martin  A.  Whatley  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  May  2,  1896,  Chandler  Papers. 

72Warren  S.  Reese  to  ibid.,  May  1,  1896. 
nIbid.,  May  6,  1896. 

74Frank  Baltzell  to  ibid.,  February  17,  1896. 

75Warren  S.  Reese  to  ibid.,  May  20,  November  14,  1896. 
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by  economic  depression,  Cleveland’s  monetary  conservatism, 
and  the  swirling  controversy  of  free  silver.  Populists  reduced 
the  issues  to  a free  ballot  and  a fair  count.  The  middle-of-the- 
road  group  insisted  that  no  fusion  should  take  place,  although 
Manning  later  accepted  “cooperation”  with  the  Republicans 
which  he  semantically  insisted  was  different  from  fusion.  Kolb 
opposed  any  kind  of  agreement  with  Republicans,  but  he  too 
softened  later.  Republicans,  hoping  for  a three-way  split  in  the 
vote,  first  chose  a separate  course,  then  later  favored  fusion. 

Democratic  discontent  was  greater  than  in  1894,  and  when 
Joseph  F.  Johnston,  the  free  silver  advocate,  announced  for  the 
governor’s  nomination,  free  silver  became  the  central  issue. 
Conservative  Democrats  favored  Richard  Clarke,  incumbent 
congressman  from  the  First  District.  Clarke  supporters  argued 
that  Johnston  was  a neo-Populist  who  favored  free  silver, 
opposed  Democratic  election  practices,  and  called  Cleveland  the 
South’s  greatest  enemy.77  But  Bourbonism  was  in  temporary 
retreat  as  Johnston  swept  the  April  primaries  and  won 
nomination  by  the  state  convention.  Conservative  Democrats 
accepted  him,  although  many  had  misgivings.78  The  Democratic 
platform  called  for  free  silver  and  “a  government  in  this  State, 
fair  and  just  to  all  under  control  of  the  white  men  of 
Alabama.”79  Emphasizing  white  supremacy,  the  Democrats 
invited  Populists  back  into  the  party.  As  one  Bourbon  journal 
put  it,  “We  see  no  reason  why,  if  they  [Populists]  sincerely 
desire  the  reunion  of  the  Caucasian  race  South,  they  will  not 
again  enlist  under  the  old  Democratic  flag  ....  ”8C  A skeptical 
Populist,  George  B.  Deans,  retorted  that  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion came  only  because  the  Democrats  controlled  the  party  and 
the  election  machinery.81 

In  the  Populist  camp,  Kolb  and  some  of  his  backers 
gradually  began  favoring  cooperation  with  Republicans.  Lily 

70Manning,  Fadeout  of  Populism,  35;  Ozark  Banner-Advertiser,  September  26, 
1895. 

77Livingston  Our  Southern  Home,  March  5,  1896,  quoting  Troy  Democrat. 
78Union  Springs  Herald,  April  22,  1896. 

79Eufaula  Times  and  News,  April  30,  1896;  Prattville  Progress,  May  15,  1896. 
80Evergreen  Conecuh  Record,  May  14,  1896. 
glButler  Choctaw  Alliance,  February  4,  1896. 
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White  Republican  Moseley  decided  that  cooperation  could  “save 
the  right  of  the  people  to  vote.”82  The  two  parties  agreed  to 
hold  conventions  at  the  same  time  in  April  and  give  the  issue 
of  fair  elections  precedence  over  tariff  and  financial  questions. 
In  the  Populist  convention,  Goodwyn,  Manning  (who  was  seek- 
ing reelection  to  the  legislature),  Baltzell,  and  Kolb  had  control 
and  fusion  was  assured.  Goodwyn  was  nominated  for  governor 
and  other  candidates  were  named  for  all  offices  except 
secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general.  The  Republicans  had 
split  between  Moseley  who  favored  fusion  and  William  Vaughn, 
an  emerging  man  of  power,  who  opposed  it.  Moseley  confined 
his  demands  to  a fair  elections  plank.  When  Vaughn’s  group 
nominated  candidates  for  secretary  of  state  and  attorney 
general,  the  Populists  endorsed  them,  and  the  fusion  ticket  was 
complete.83  The  platform  called  for  fair  elections  and  free  silver, 
and  contained  an  ambiguous  statement  on  the  tariff  which  the 
Republicans  might  interpret  as  favoring  protection.  The  coali- 
tion was  strained  at  times,  but  Republicans  and  Populists 
launched  a reasonably  well  organized  drive  against  the 
entrenched  Democrats  for  the  third  time. 

Although  white  supremacy  had  been  an  issue  in  the  entire 
period,  it  was  much  more  important  in  1896.  Republicans  and 
Populists  appealed  more  earnestly  for  Negro  votes  while 
Democrats  insisted  on  white  supremacy.  The  Dallas  County 
Selma  Times  said  that  it  did  “not  believe  it  is  any  harm  to 
rob  . . . the  vote  of  an  illiterate  Negro  ....  We  are  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  white  men  on  top  ...  it  matters  not  what  means 
are  resorted  to.  But  it  must  be  done.”84  Another  paper  deplored 
the  inevitability  of  Negroes  demanding  equality  in  the  public 
schools  and  “that  their  children  shall  sit  side  by  side  with 
children  with  white  faces  and  straight  hair,  and  social  equality 
will  be  the  . . . result.”85  In  reply  a Populist  wrote:  “The 
Negroes  well  know  that  it  is  to  the  People’s  Party  of  Alabama 


“Ozark  Batin er-A d vertiser,  February  20,  1896,  quoting  Birmingham  Times. 
“Butler  Choctow  Alliance , May  5,  1896;  Montgomery  Advertiser , April  29,  30, 
1896;  Prattville  Progress,  May  1,  1896. 

^Quoted  in  Centre  Chero\ee  Sentinel,  July  30,  1896. 

“Evergreen  Conecuh  Record,  June  4,  1896,  quoting  Tuskegee  News. 
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that  they  must  look  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  constitution.”86 

Local  issues  far  outweighed  national  ones  in  the  campaign 
which  saw  Johnston  receive  128,541  votes  and  carry  forty 
counties.  Goodwyn  won  in  twenty-six  counties  and  received 
89,290  votes.  Johnston  won  the  Black  Belt  overwhelmingly  and 
had  a slight  majority  in  the  counties  outside  it.87  A colorful  and 
popular  campaigner  who  advocated  most  of  the  Populist  pro- 
gram, Johnston  appealed  to  many  of  the  old  Kolb  men  who  had 
not  been  willing  to  support  Goodwyn.  Moreover,  the  frauds  and 
disappointments  of  1892  and  1894  had  taken  an  edge  from  the 
knife  of  reform. 

In  a campaign  based  on  the  Negro  issue,  the  Democratic 
candidate  carried  the  Negro  populated  Black  Belt.  As  in  1892 
and  1894,  Negro  votes  were  used  to  maintain  white  supremacy. 
In  1896,  however,  many  old  Populist  counties  supported 
Johnston.  Some  middle-of-the-road  papers  blamed  defeat  on 
fusion  with  Republicans,  yet  Manning  and  others  lost  precisely 
because  their  counties  refused  to  cooperate  with  Republicans  as 
in  the  past.88 

The  national  contest  of  1896  (which  has  been  frequently 
researched89)  presented  the  Populists  with  a dilemma.  Assuming 
that  both  major  parties  would  endorse  the  gold  standard,  the 
Populists  deferred  their  national  convention  until  late  July, 
hoping  to  pick  up  any  discontented  silver  advocates.  But  William 
Jennings  Bryan  won  the  Democratic  nomination  and  ran  on  a 
platform  calling  for  free  silver  and  endorsing  many  Populist 
demands.  The  Populists  had  to  nominate  a separate  ticket  and 
split  the  silver  vote,  or  endorse  Bryan,  fuse  with  the  Democrats, 
and  disrupt  the  People's  Party  organization. 


8°Tuskaloosa  Journal,  July  29,  1896. 

87Original  Manuscript  Returns  by  Counties  for  the  1896  Election,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 

88Grove  Hill  Clar\e  County  Democrat,  August  27,  1896,  quoting  Birmingham 
News;  Prattville  Progress,  August  7,  1896;  Wedowee  Randolph  Toiler,  August 
7,  1896;  Carrollton  Alabama  Alliance  News,  September  15,  1896. 

89A  useful  recent  study  is  Robert  F.  Durden,  The  Climax  of  Populism:  The 
Election  of  1896  (Lexington,  1965). 
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Although  they  chose  the  latter  course,  Manning  explained 
later  that  it  was  principally  in  the  West  where  “Bryanism  and 
free  silver”  disorganized  the  People’s  Party.  “Populism  in  the 
South  had  other  issues  which  precluded  their  support  of  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  President.”00  As  a delegate  at  Saint 
Louis  and  a national  committeeman  in  1896,  Manning  felt 
betrayed.  Announcing  his  opposition  to  Bryan  even  if  nomi- 
nated by  the  Populists,  he  remarked  scornfully,  “It  is  a poor 
bluff,  this  talk  about  a crown  of  thorns,  and  especially  repeated 
by  a set  of  free  silver  democrats  in  Alabama  who  have  stolen 
the  crown  of  sovereignty  from  the  heads  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Alabama.”01 

Despite  the  confusion  in  Alabama  after  the  national  nomi- 
nations, it  was  clearly  the  Populists  who  suffered  the  greatest 
damage.  With  Bryan’s  nomination  some  conservatives  bolted 
the  Democratic  party  and  supported  a “gold  Democratic” 
ticket.  The  regular  Democrats,  most  of  whom  favored  silver, 
happily  backed  Bryan  and  Sewall,  while  the  Republicans  had 
little  trouble  accepting  McKinley  and  Hobart. 

At  Saint  Louis  the  Populists  nominated  Bryan  but  re- 
jected conservative  banker  Sewall  in  favor  of  Georgia’s  Tom 
Watson.  Middle-of-the-road  Populists  then  determined  to  sup- 
port Bryan  and  Watson,  but  it  was  difficult  to  stimulate 
much  enthusiasm  among  reform  voters.02  Kolb  first  hoped  for 
a Democratic-Populist  fusion  in  Alabama,  but  when  the  Demo- 
crats rejected  it,  he  came  out  for  Bryan  and  Sewall  as  the 
only  means  of  assuring  Bryan’s  election.03  Kolb  was  scored  by 
Populist  papers  and  ultimately  read  out  of  the  party.'*  The 
Democratic  press  which  had  excoriated  Kolb  for  years  wel- 
comed him  back  with  enthusiasm.03 


90Manning,  Fadeout  of  Populism,  9-10. 

91Eufaula  Times  and  News,  July  16,  1896,  quoting  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

"Frank  Baltzell  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  August  31,  1896,  Chandler  Papers;  Butler 
Choctaw  Alliance,  August  25,  1896;  Prattville  Progress,  September  11,  1896. 
"Birmingham  People's  Weekly  Tribune,  October  1,  1896. 

91Butler  Choctaw  Alliance,  October  20,  1896;  Montgomery  Alabama  Monitor, 
October  30,  1896;  Carrollton  Alabama  Alliance  News,  November  17,  1896. 
"Linden  Reporter,  October  9,  1896,  quoting  Mobile  Register-,  Talladega  News- 
Reporter,  October  31,  1896;  Montgomery  Advertiser,  October  8,  1896,  quoting 
Birmingham  State  Herald. 
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Disgusted  by  the  turn  of  events,  exhausted  physically  and 
financially,  Manning  resigned  from  the  People’s  Party  and 
announced  his  support  of  McKinley.  He  paid  off  campaign 
debts  by  selling  household  furniture.96  He  was  followed  by  his 
old  friend  Reese  who  declared  the  People’s  Party  was  finished.97 
Despite  the  seemingly  incongruity  of  Manning’s  new  political 
allegiance,  he  was  not  a protectionist  or  a laissez-faire  Repub- 
lican of  the  McKinley  school.  His  agrarian  radicalism  could 
claim  philosophical  kinship  with  the  crusading  tenets  of  the 
1860  Presidential  campaign  and  with  the  idealistic  concepts 
of  Reconstruction. 

Political  compromises  worked  out  in  Alabama  in  1896  had 
no  consistency.  Populists  fused  with  Republicans  in  some  dis- 
tricts only  to  oppose  them  in  others,  while  Republicans  fused 
with  both  Populists  and  gold  Democrats.  The  regular  Demo- 
crats were  supported  by  their  usual  following  and  numerous 
Populists  who  followed  Kolb  back  into  the  party.  Several  ob- 
servers noted  the  strange  phenomenon  of  Reuben  F.  Kolb  sup- 
porting Democratic  candidates  against  Populists.  The  Bryan- 
Sewall  ticket  swept  Alabama  with  107,187  votes  to  54,737  for 
McKinley  and  Hobart.  The  Bryan-Watson  combination  re- 
ceived only  24,089  and  the  Gold  Democrats  6,462.  In  the  nine 
Congressional  races,  Milford  W.  Howard  was  the  only  Popu- 
list to  win,  although  Republican  W.  F.  Aldrich,  a fusion  candi- 
date, successfully  contested  his  seat.98 

The  Alabama  People’s  Party  never  again  threatened  the 
entrenched  Democrats.  It  ran  candidates  for  the  next  few 
years  with  disappointing  results.  The  Populists  received  50,052 
votes  for  governor  in  1898  against  110,551  for  the  Democrats; 
in  1900  the  vote  was  reduced  to  17,543  against  115,169."  In 

^Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  September  28,  1900,  Chandler  Papers;  Birmingham 
People’s  Weekly  Tribune , September  10,  1896. 

9TReese  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  September  22,  1896,  Chandler  Papers;  Union  Springs 
Herald,  September  23,  1896. 

98Rowell,  Digest  of  Contested  Election  Cases,  554-557;  Alabama  Official  and 
Statistical  Register  (Montgomery,  1903),  236;  Montgomery  Alabama  Monitor, 
October  30,  1896;  William  H.  Skaggs,  The  Southern  Oligarchy,  An  Appeal 
in  Behalf  of  the  Silent  Masses  of  Our  Country  Against  the  Despotic  Rule  of 
the  Few  (New  York,  1924),  122-123. 

'’Senate  Journal,  1898-1899,  73;  1900-1901,  17. 
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1901,  Alabama  adopted  a new  constitution  which  drastically 
diminished  the  size  of  the  electorate  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Democrats. 

The  1896  election  finished  the  People’s  Party  organization 
in  the  nation,  but  the  Alabama  Populists  had  other  difficulties. 
It  was  an  overwhelming  task  to  organize  dissident  reform 
groups  against  a party  which  commanded  such  traditional 
loyalties  as  the  Democratic  party.  Although  fusion  had  been 
repeatedly  accomplished  between  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  Popu- 
lists, and  Republicans,  it  was  difficult  to  build  a cohesive  po- 
litical organization.  There  was  considerable  distance  between 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  the  Populists 
strained  to  bridge  it  even  at  election  time.  As  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  organization  declined  in  the  1890s,  there  was  no  in- 
stitutional continuity  through  which  the  reform  groups  could 
function  between  elections.  As  Manning  pointed  out,  a spirit 
of  despair  was  engendered  by  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
Democratic  election  officials  to  count  the  votes  as  they  pleased. 

Manning  became  convinced  that  victory  was  impossible 
under  the  Populist  standard.  “The  effervescent  and  spasmodic 
campaigning  that  has  been  done  immediately  preceding  elec- 
tions will  profit  nothing  in  the  South,”  he  informed  Senator 
Chandler.  A continuing  educational  program  such  as  the  Reese- 
Morgan  contest,  accompanied  by  speaking  tours  and  news- 
paper coverage,  was  needed.  He  suggested  acquiring  Northern 
support  for  a weekly  newspaper  in  Alabama.100 

Manning  maintained  a residence  at  Alexander  City,  Ala- 
bama, beginning  in  1897,  but  spent  part  of  this  period  as  a 
traveling  correspondent  for  the  Republican  New  Orleans 
Daily  Item.101  Manning  was  finally  appointed  postmaster  at 
Alexander  City  in  1900.  His  old  enemy,  Senator  Morgan,  tried 
to  block  confirmation,  but  Manning  had  the  endorsement  of 
Alabama  Republicans  and  most  of  the  city’s  civic  leaders.  He 
was  confirmed  in  January  1901,  and  held  the  office  eight 
years.102 


100Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  April  6,  1896,  Chandler  Papers. 
101lkid.,  December  13-15,  1900. 

107lbid.,  September  28,  November  14,  27,  December  14,  15,  1900. 
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After  failing  to  interest  McKinley,  Manning  bombarded 
Theodore  Roosevelt  with  suggestions  for  revitalizing  the  South- 
ern Republican  party.103  The  President  proved  no  more  recep- 
tive than  his  predecessor,  but  Manning  continued  to  argue  his 
case  before  the  nation.  He  was  later  disenchanted  with  Roose- 
velt when  the  President  appointed  Thomas  G.  Jones,  Bourbon 
and  implacable  enemy  of  the  Populists,  to  a federal  judge- 
ship.104 

After  the  Alabama  constitution  of  1901  was  ratified,  Man- 
ning assailed  this  latest  Bourbon  affront  to  free  elections  and 
majority  rule.  He  argued  then,  and  always  that  the  disfran- 
chising constitution  was  a result  of  the  election  contests  which 
he  had  inspired  in  1894-1895.  Manning  believed  it  was  not 
the  Bourbon  desire  to  eliminate  unqualified  voters  from  politics 
or  even  Bourbon  embarrassment  at  having  to  cheat,  but  the 
loss  of  Congressional  seats  through  national  investigations 
that  led  to  “legal”  disfranchisement.105 

A typical  argument  was  a speech  delivered  to  the  Middle- 
sex Club  of  Boston  on  Grant  Night,  April  27,  1903.106  After  re- 
counting the  purposes  for  which  the  Republican  party  was 
formed  and  noting  the  deeds  of  its  early  leaders,  Manning  de- 
nounced those  who  felt  that  the  South  should  be  let  alone. 
People  had  said  this  in  1861.  During  McKinley’s  term,  Ala- 
bama and  other  Southern  states  adopted  constitutions  which 
established  class  government  and  allowed  a favored  few  to 
control  the  State.  Those  families  which  had  led  Alabama  to 
secession,  Manning  charged,  were  the  leaders  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible system  of  restricted  government  ever  conceived  by 
“perverters  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  liberty.”  He 
noted  that  there  were  413,765  voting  age  males  in  Alabama 


10Rlbid.,  October  2,  5,  7,  1901.  For  earlier  efforts  to  reconstitute  the  Republican 
party  in  the  South  by  Manning  see  John  A.  Porter  to  Manning,  March  29, 
November  18,  1897;  April  18,  October  3,  17,  1898;  George  B.  Cortelyou  to 
Manning,  July  28,  1899;  John  A.  Porter  to  Manning,  January  26,  1900,  William 
McKinley  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

104Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  November  21,  1916,  Chandler  Papers. 

10clbid.,  November  28,  1916;  Manning,  Fadeout  of  Populism,  49. 

106Joseph  Columbus  Manning,  Petting  the  South  Alone : Class  Government  That 
Defrauds  White  and  Blacks  (n.p.,  1903).  This  pamphlet  is  15  pages  long. 
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when  the  1901  constitution  was  ratified.  The  vote  was  181,471 
for  ratification  and  81,734  against.  To  demonstrate  what  this 
meant,  Manning  cited  the  voting  pattern  of  Chambers  County. 
With  3,457  white  and  3,380  Negro  males  of  voting  age,  it  cast 
4,604  votes  for  and  553  against  the  constitution.  This  meant 
the  1,147  Negroes  voted  to  disfranchise  themselves ! In  the 
Black  Belt  counties  of  Dallas,  Hale,  Perry,  and  Wilcox  the  im- 
balance was  even  greater.1"7 

After  the  constitution  was  ratified,  Manning  continued, 
the  disfranchised  Negro  property-holders  in  Alabama  were  pay- 
ing taxes  to  support  pensions  of  Confederates  who  had  for- 
merly done  battle  with  their  own  benefactors.  To  divert  at- 
tention from  this  “indescribable  spectacle,”  the  Southern  press 
heaped  villification  upon  the  Negro.  Mincing  no  words,  he 
deprecated  the  country’s  conservative  sentiment  — an  attitude 
that  had  tolerated  this  “vicious  aggressiveness  upon  Constitu- 
tional rights  until  silence  has  been  construed  as  acquiescence.”108 
Manning  denied  that  “this  outburst  about  social  equality”  was 
anything  but  propaganda  to  keep  white  people  of  differing 
economic  interests  from  dividing  politically.  The  pretense  “of 
fear  of  Negro  domination  is  a bugaboo  that  has  had  its  day. 
Its  power  to  mislead  the  intelligent  has  vanished.  The  power 
of  this  farce  to  prejudice  the  poor  white  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. . . .”  Manning’s  abiding  faith  in  the  people  led  him  astray 
on  the  last  point.  He  proposed  resolving  the  issue  in  Congress 
where  Southern  representation  should  be  reduced  by  applica- 
tion of  Article  Two  of  the  14th  Amendment.  “It  would  truly 
be  as  worthy  an  act  to  have  the  Republican  party  rescue  the 
South  from  bourbon  oppression  as  to  have  it  free  Cuba  from 
Spanish  wrongs.  Are  not  liberties  of  our  own  people  as  sacred 
as  the  liberties  of  those  on  other  shores?”109 

In  1904  Manning  published  his  Rise  and  Reign  of  the  Bour- 
bon Oligarchy.  In  it  he  traced  the  historical  development  of 
Southern  society,  emphasizing  that  the  “present  political  South 
is  the  progeny  of  the  old  political  South.”  War  abolished  chat- 
tel slavery,  but  it  was  replaced  by  the  slavery  of  state  consti- 

™lbid.,  1-9. 

'"Ibid.,  9-10. 

'"Ibid.,  12-13. 
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tutional  disfranchisement.110  As  slave  holders  excused  them- 
selves through  pulpit  and  press  “just  so  does  this  progeny 
now  endeavor  to  exonerate  . . . their  political  usurpation  and 
their  theft  of  political  authority.”  He  condemned  the  press 
which  blamed  the  entire  colored  race  for  the  acts  of  single 
individuals.  It  was  infamous  to  work  up  the  sentiment  of  law- 
lessness against  the  colored  race,  causing  inflamed  feelings, 
mob  action,  and  death  to  innocent  persons.  “Both  races  com- 
mit crimes,  but  white  crimes  do  not  indict  the  whole  race  and 
black  crimes  do.”m 

An  even  greater  crime  was  the  assault  on  the  ballot  box. 
To  Manning  this  was  the  real  revolution  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  South.  “To  strike  down  the  ballot  ...  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  America’s  only  king.  It  is  treason  to  our  republican 
form  of  government.  ...  It  is  treason  to  the  nation.”112  Here 
was  the  real  cause  of  Populist  failure.  Reform  advocates 
simply  could  not  continue  to  get  their  voters  to  the  polls  when 
they  knew  their  votes  would  not  be  counted  as  cast.  If  North- 
ern leaders  abandoned  the  South,  the  situation  could  well  be 
permanent.  The  only  peaceful  solution  would  have  to  be  na- 
tional protection  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen.  To  avoid  the 
issue  was  to  leave  disfranchised  Southerners  no  alternative  to 
desperate  measures,  “which  public  sentiment  will  not  sustain 
and  which  step  conservative  men  will  not  pursue  or  advise.  . . .113 

Apparently  Manning  was  well  respected  in  his  community. 
Alexander  City’s  mayor  and  professional  and  business  men 
acknowledged  their  esteem.  He  was  a participating  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  But  his  vitriolic  speeches  and  writings 
reminded  too  many  of  deeds  they  preferred  to  forget.  His  con- 
tinued residence  in  Alabama  was  tenuous,  and  in  1905  he  tried 
for  an  appointment  in  the  consular  service.  Failing  that,  he 
remained  as  Alexander  City’s  Postmaster.114 


110Joseph  C.  Manningr  Rise  and  Reign  of  the  -Bourbon  Oligarchy , 7. 
m Ibid. , 20. 

™Ibid.,  11. 
llzlbid.,  12. 

114Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  December  2,  6,  1905,  Chandler  Papers;  United 
States  Official  Register,  II  (Washington,  1901),  15. 
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Although  he  designated  himself  a Republican,  Manning  was 
still  a Populist,  still  a reformer.  He  garbed  himself  in  the 
clothing  of  progressive  Republicanism  because  no  other 
political  garments  were  available.  That  his  philosophy  remained 
unchanged  was  seen  in  July  1906  when  he  began  publication  of 
the  Southern  American.  Unabashedly  patriotic  and  deliberately 
eschewing  regionalism,  he  exclaimed,  “God  bless  America!  In 
this  country  of  ours  every  sovereign  citizen  is  an  uncrowned 
king.  We  wield  our  own  governing  authority  by  the  ballot.  We 
wrap  about  us  our  only  ‘imperial  purple’.”  Manning’s  prospectus 
made  clear: 

Southern  American  is  the  name  of  this  paper. 

It  is  not  southern  first  and  American  next. 

It  is  American  first,  next,  always.113 

His  $1,600  salary  as  postmaster  was  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  journal  and  it  folded  in  less  than  a year.  The 
time  and  locale  were  not  appropriate  for  success  but  he  doubt- 
less experienced  self-satisfaction  in  having  made  the  attempt. 

Manning,  always  bi-partisan  in  criticizing  those  with  whom 
he  disagreed,  had  succeeded  by  1908  in  alienating  the  patronage- 
holding Alabama  Republicans.  For  one  thing,  his  iconoclasm 
was  unacceptable,  and  for  another,  he  tried  to  infuse  life  into 
that  moribund  organization.  The  rift  widened  when  he  tried  to 
send  anti-Taft  delegates  from  his  district  to  the  Chicago 
nominating  convention.  Manning  went  as  an  anti-Taft  delegate, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  he  was  seated.  While  there  he 
talked  at  length  with  Robert  M.  La  Follette  about  the 
Southern  situation.116  Returning  to  Alabama  he  found  that 
patronage  dispensers  were  trying  to  have  him  ousted  from 
office.  Manning  was  replaced  in  1909.U7 

About  1914  Manning  left  his  native  Alabama  for  New  York 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Whether  economic  and 
social  necessity  dictated  the  move,  or  he  simply  felt  that  his 


n8Quoted  in  Montgomery  Journal,  July  30,  1906. 

116Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  February  29,  March  8,  June  8,  15,  1908,  Chandler 
Papers.  , 

wlbid.t  June  24,  1908;  Chandler  to  Manning,  July  7,  1908. 
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verbal  and  written  attacks  on  derelict  politicians  might  be 
more  effective  from  the  metropolitan  location,  his  campaign 
continued.  As  he  wrote  Senator  Chandler,  “I  am  sure  I can 
interest  my  hearers  as  I talk  about  the  repressed  White  and 
Black  South.118 

To  Manning  the  problem  was  not  just  a question  of  Negro 
suffrage.  Negro  political  rights  were  involved,  but  the  real 
issue  was  enforcement  of  the  federal  constitution's  suffrage 
provisions  for  all  citizens  “as  against  the  machinations  of  the 
oligarchy  which  mows  down  all  opposition  through  intrigue  and 
violence  . In  fact,  “failure  to  realize  this,  on  the  part  of 

Northern  statesmen,  has  been  hurtful  to  the  Negro  . . . for 
the  Southern  oligarchy  . . . wishes  to  get  across  the  idea  that 
in  the  South  it  is  the  'white  man  against  the  Negro’.”  Manning 
was  convinced  that  the  Negro’s  presence  had  been  a convenient 
excuse  to  enforce  political  conformity  on  Southern  whites. 
“Why,”  he  asked  Chandler,  “don’t  you  assist  me  in  getting  these 
truths  before  all  the  people  of  this  nation?”119 

In  his  Fadeout  of  Populism  Manning  wrote,  “ there  has  never 
been  any  political  conflict  with  the  whites  on  the  one  side  and 
the  blacks  arrayed  on  the  other.  True  . . . the  colored  people  have 
voted  with  the  Republican  party  and  . . . they  voted,  that  small 
percentage  in  the  white  counties,  with  the  Populist-Republican 
fusion  movement.  It  was  for  this  crime  of  voting  against  the 
Southern  Democratic  party  that  they  were  disfranchised,  more 
than  for  the  fact  that  God  had  created  them  people  of  color.”120 

His  unrelenting  crusade  won  the  respect  of  many  influen- 
tial national  leaders,  but  none  of  them  was  willing  to  press  the 
issue  politically.  The  problem  was  brought  out  by  William  P. 
Bowen,  ex-Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  when  he  addressed  a 
crowd  assembled  in  New  York  City  in  1917  “in  honor  of  the 
thirty  years  activity  of  Joseph  C.  Manning  for  human  justice.” 
Bowen  said  that  people  were  too  concerned  with  individual 
interests  and  the  European  struggle  to  heed  Manning  who  was 


U8Manning  to  W.  E.  Chandler,  November  12,  1914;  ibid. 
™lbid.,  November  21,  1916. 

120Manning,  Fadeout  of  Populism,  82-83. 
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devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of  truth.121  Ten  years  later,  when 
Manning  was  stricken  with  cancer,  the  New  York  News,  a 
Negro  newspaper,  noted  that  various  Caucasians  had  helped 
Negroes  achieve  their  “present  state  of  progress.”  Many  of  them 
were  well  known,  but  other  “heroic  characters  like  Joseph  C. 
Manning,”  equally  selfless  and  dedicated,  are  not  so  renowned. 
Manning  had  waged  a consistent  struggle  “to  secure  a square 
deal  for  the  poor  whites  and  the  poorer  blacks  of  his  benighted 
section.”  The  paper  asserted  that  there  were  “square  white  men 
in  Dixie  Land  . . . . ” The  more  are  they  to  be  paid  homage  because 
they  are  so  few  . . . . ” Noting  that  Manning  was  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  be  “unwept  and  unsung,” 
the  Neivs  called  on  Negroes  to  “unite  in  a memorial  of  tribute” 
from  a “grateful  race”  while  he  was  still  alive  and  could 
appreciate  it.122 

A little  later  Manning’s  Fadeout  of  Populism:  Pot  and 
Kettle  in  Combat  and  his  autobiographical  From  Five  to 
Twenty-Five  were  published.  Both  were  written  without  bitter- 
ness and  with  more  than  a little  nostalgia:  “the  scenes  of 
campaigning  in  the  hill  counties  of  Alabama  afford  much  that 
is  pleasing  to  recall.”  But  withal,  the  Fadeout  of  Populism  was 
a grim  account  of  the  People’s  Party  struggling  against  an 
opponent  who  wrote  the  rules,  controlled  the  referees,  and  kept 
the  score.  A synthesis  of  all  that  he  had  said  about  the 
Southern  problem  during  an  active  life,  the  book  drew  some 
bleak  conclusions  for  the  1920s.  In  his  autobiography,  Manning 
reiterated  that  in  the  Jazz  Age  government  had  “largely  become 
the  agent  of  big  business.”  “Those  of  us  who  have  stood  for 
liberal  policies  were  once  called  ‘hayseeds’  and  ‘cranks’.  Another 
crop  had  better  come  along,  as  in  1892,  or  ‘we,  the  people,’  won’t 
long  even  have  a look  in.”12'  Such  a surge  to  reform  did  come 
along  shortly,  and  some  of  its  energy  was  gradually  turned  to 
the  South.  In  the  decades  that  lay  ahead  Manning’s  warnings 
proved  grimly  prophetic. 

Manning  was  a maverick  in  the  society  which  produced  him. 
He  developed  a humanitarian  outlook  and  a democratic  approach 

™lbid.,  138. 
iSzlbid.,  145-147. 

123Manning,  From  Five  to  Twenty-Five,  78-79. 
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to  politics.  For  him  the  fundamental  requirement  of  political 
society  was  that  all  those  affected  by  policy  should  have  a voice 
in  choosing  the  policymakers.  Anything  less  was  a denial  of 
basic  assumptions.  He  spent  his  best  efforts  building  support 
for  the  Populists,  insisting  that  the  paramount  issue  was  free 
election  and  refusing  to  compromise  this  issue  in  behalf  of  free 
silver  or  any  other  panacea.  It  was  the  inability  to  obtain  free 
elections  which  prevented  achievement  of  other  reforms.  Even 
at  the  end  he  was  able  to  review  his  failures  without  bitterness. 
Manning  never  gave  in  to  fanaticism  on  race.  He  was  not 
morbid  about  a violent  revolution  in  the  future.  And,  if  he  had 
a conspiracy  theory,  it  was  his  estimate  of  the  Bourbons’ 
conspiracy  to  count  out  the  opposition  at  the  polls.  Manning  was 
born  in  a rural  county,  convinced  and  activated  by  an  agrarian 
reform  movement,  and  sustained,  even  after  its  defeat,  by 
Populist  principles.  He  was  not  anti-Semitic,  anti-Negro,  or,  in 
the  true  sense,  anti-Southern. 
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DAUPHIN  ISLAND’S  CRITICAL  YEARS:  1701-1722 

By 

Jack  D.  L.  Holmes 


The  nascent  French  settlements  of  the  Gulf  Coast  preceded 
the  establishment  of  New  Orleans  in  1718.  One  of  the  earliest 
historians  of  Louisiana,  Antoine  S.  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  considered 
Mobile  the  “birthplace  of  French  Louisiana”  and  Dauphin 
Island  its  cradle.1  During  the  critical  years  from  1701  to  1722 
the  success  or  failure  of  French  colonization  in  Mobile  Bay  and 
Dauphin  Island  would  determine  the  future  success  or  failure 
of  French  settlement  in  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
Valleys. 

In  a sense  the  early  history  of  the  colony  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Pensacola.  When  the  Spanish  officials  in 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  learned  of  the  expedition  under  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle  (1648-1687),  which  first  penetrated 
the  Spanish  lands  of  Texas  in  1687,  their  reaction  was  to 
establish  frontier  posts  to  check  French  expansion  to  the  west 
and  to  the  south.  Captain  Andres  de  Pez  sailed  along  the 
northern  Gulf  coast  in  1689  and  returned  to  recommend  the 
fortification  of  Pensacola  Bay  before  the  French  could  settle 
there.  The  Spanish  crown  approved  his  suggestion  in  1692,  and 
the  following  year,  Captain  Pez  and  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y 
Gongara,  a cosmographer  and  mathematics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Mexico,  landed  at  Pensacola  Bay  and  renamed  it 
Santa  Maria  de  Galve.  Their  requests  for  funds  with  which  to 
build  sound  fortifications  were  not  heeded  until  it  was  learned 
that  the  French  had  sent  four  ships  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
establish  a settlement.  Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1698,  Andres  de 
Arriola  arrived  as  first  governor  of  Pensacola,  and  Jaime 
Franck,  an  engineer  in  the  Spanish  service,  began  construction 
of  a small  fort  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Fort  Carlos 

Antoine  S.  LcPagc  du  Pratz,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  (2  vols.;  Paris,  1758),  I, 
37-38. 
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thus  gave  Spain  an  initial  advantage  in  the  rivalry  with  France 
over  settlement  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  northern  coast.2 

Unfortunately  for  Spain,  Pensacola  never  lived  up  to 
sanguine  expectations.  Only  a handful  of  settlers  could  be 
induced  to  colonize  the  unhealthy  site,  and  their  only  valuable 
product  was  the  pine  logs  cut  to  serve  as  ship  masts.  The  small 
garrison  there  was  never  able  to  check  Indian  attacks,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  a strong  effort  by  the  French  could  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  Pensacola.3 4 

But  the  French  did  not  contemplate  an  attack  on  Pensacola 
at  this  time.  The  first  of  four  remarkable  brothers  whose  names 
were  closely  associated  with  the  establishment  of  French 
domination  at  Dauphin  Island,  Pierre  LeMoyne  Ecuyer, 
Seigneur  d’Iberville,  arrived  at  Pensacola  in  January,  1699 
only  to  find  that  the  Spaniards  had  fortified  the  area  and  had 
refused  to  allow  the  French  to  land.  Iberville  reluctantly  sailed 
west  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  on  January  31,  1699,  he  anchored 
off  Dauphin  Island.  A detachment  of  troops  landed  on  the 
island  where  they  discovered  the  skeletons  of  sixty-persons,  and 
on  February  3 Iberville  named  the  island  “Massacre”  in  the 
belief  that  an  Indian  battle  had  taken  place  there.’  The  name 
did  not  remain  long,  however,  and  bv  1711  it  was  called 
Dauphine  Island  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  the  eldest  son  of  the 
French  Monarch.  In  the  course  of  time  the  final  “e”  was 
dropped  and  the  present  spelling  “Dauphin”  became  accepted. 


2William  E.  Dunn.  Spanish  and  French  Rivalry  in  the  Gulf  Region  of  the  United 
States,  1678-1702  (Austin.  Texas,  1917),  146-84;  Albert  Manucy,  “The  Founding 
of  Pensacola — Reasons  and  Reality,”  Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (Jan.- 
Apr.,  1959),  228-31;  Stanley  Faye,  “Spanish  Fortifications  of  Pensacola,  1698- 
1763,”  ibid.,  XX  (Oct,  1941),  151. 

3William  B.  Griffen,  “Spanish  Pensacola,  1700-1763,”  ibid.,  XXXVTT  (Jan. -Apr, 
1959),  253;  Charmion  Clair  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry  in  Northeastern  New 
Spain,  1700-1725,”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  History,  University  of  Texas, 
1935),  49.  Cited  hereafter  as  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry.” 

4LePage  du  Pratz,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  I,  37;  Richebourg  Gaillard  McWilliams, 
Dramatic  History  of  Dauphin  Island  (Mobile,  1954),  2-3;  Josef  Gabriel  y 
Estenoz,  “Descripcion  historica  de  la  Luisiana,”  Sevilla,  March  29,  1806,  Biblioteca 
del  Archivo  del  Servicio  Historico  Militar  (Madrid),  Legajo  5-1-9-14,  fol.  19. 
cited  hereafter  as  ASHM.  “Journal  du  voyage  fait  par  d’Iberville  . . . ,” 
December  31,  1698-May  3,  1699,  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  MSS, 
Fr,  Nouv.  Acq,  Vol.  9310,  fol.  17,  cited  hereafter  as  BNP,  FNA. 
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DAUPHIN  ISLAND  AND  MOBILE  BAY , 1717 

“Ydee  on  Plan  du  Chenal  . . . May  16,  1717  ” Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (Paris),  Collection  dfAnville,  No.  8815. 
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EASTERN  TIP  OF  DAUPHIN  ISLAND  SHOWING 
ISLE  AUX  ESPAGNOLS  AND  POINT  A GUILLORY 

“Carte  Particuliere  de  la  pointe  de  Vest  de  VIsle  Dauphine.” 
1718.  Drawn  by  Sr.  Broutin,  Engineer  of  Frcmce,  Source: 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris).  Copy  furnished  through 
courtesy  of  Henry  Pitot  of  New  Orleans. 
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After  the  1717  hurricane,  in  which  the  island  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  eastern  portion  was  referred  to  as  Dauphin 
Island  and  the  western  portion  as  Petit  Bois.5 6 

Iberville  sailed  down  the  coast  and  established  Fort 
Maurepas  near  present-day  Biloxi,  but  the  French  continued 
their  interest  in  Dauphin  Island.  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Marquis  de  Surgeres,  explored  the  island  and  recommended  a 
settlement  around  the  excellent  harbor.8  Iberville  received 
orders  from  Jerome  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de  Pontchartrain  and 
Comte  de  Maurepas,  that  since  the  Spaniards  had  fortified 
Pensacola  harbor,  Iberville  should  attempt  fortified  posts  at 
Mobile  Bay.7 

Ensign  Sauvolle,  who  had  commanded  at  Biloxi,  explored 
the  coast  in  1701  and  recommended  establishing  Dauphin 
Island  as  a harbor  to  serve  a projected  settlement  at  27-Mile 
Bluff  on  Mobile  Bay.8  On  December  17,  1701,  Iberville  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  transfer  of  the  young  French  colony 
from  Biloxi  to  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile.  Warehouses  and 
barracks  were  constructed,  and  rude  huts  served  to  shelter  the 
colonists  who  dragged  their  humble  belongings  to  “the  cradle” 
of  French  Louisiana.9 

The  years  passed  swiftly  but  in  1708  Iberville’s  brother, 
Jean-Baptiste  LeMoyne  de  Bienville,  happily  reported  that  he 
was  building  a fort  to  protect  the  nascent  settlement  on 
Dauphin  Island.10  The  following  year  Captain  LaVigne  Voisin 


5Richebourg  Gaillard  McWilliams  (ed.),  Fleur  de  Lys  and  Calumet,  Being  the 
Penicaut  Narrative  of  French  Adventure  in  Louisiana  (Baton  Rouge,  1953), 

119. 

6Marcel  Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  Francaise  (3  vols.;  Paris,  1953-1966),  I, 
21;  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile  (Boston,  1897),  30-31. 

7Pontchartrain  to  Iberville,  Versailles,  Aug.  3,  27,  1701,  Archives  Nationales, 
Paris,  Archives  de  la  Marine,  B2  155;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  39. 

8Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  149. 

9Nicolas  de  la  Salle  to  M.  Begon,  Fort  Louis,  September  7,  1706,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol. 
9310,  fol.  86.  Roberto  Gil  Munilla,  “Politica  espanola  en  el  Golfo  mexicano, 
expediciones  motivadas  por  la  entrada  del  Caballero  La  Salle  (1685-1707), 
Anuario  de  Estudios  Americanos  (Sevilla),  XII  (1955),  467-611;  Dunn,  Spanish 
and  French  Rivalry,  185-215;  LePage  due  Pratz,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  38. 

10Bienville  to  Begon,  Fort  Louis,  Feb.  25,  1708;  and  d’Artaguiette  to  [Begon],  Fort 
Louis,  Feb.  26,  1708,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310,  fols.  107-9,  112. 
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of  St.  Malo  arrived  to  build  a primitive  stockade.1'  By  1710  there 
were  twenty  houses  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
surrounding  what  was  ambitiously  called  “Port  Dauphin,” 
located  some  ten  leagues  south  of  Fort  Louis  at  Mobile.12 
Unfortunately,  on  September  9,  1710,  an  English  privateer  from 
Jamaica  raided  and  pillaged  the  settlement  and  tortured  the 
poor  settlers  in  an  effort  to  learn  where  their  “mines”  were 
located.13 

By  1713  there  were  only  ten  families  and  sixteen  settlers 
living  in  miserable  shelters  on  the  island.  Many  were  Canadians 
who  had  taken  trade  goods  on  consignment  but  had  pocketed  the 
proceeds  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and  had  fled  to  Dauphin 
Island.  A contemporary  description  of  the  settlement  by 
Governor  Antoine  de  LaMothe  Cadillac  (1657-1730)  is  none  too 
flattering : 

“Dauphine  Island,  hitherto  Massacre,  is  six  leagues 
long.  It  is  wooded  with  pines  for  about  one  league.  It  is 
scarcely  one  quarter  of  a league  in  width.  For  five  leagues 
to  the  west  it  is  simply  nothing  but  a sandbank  and  white 
and  shifting  sand.  To  the  north  the  said  island  has  a 
border  of  woods  of  various  sorts. 

“There  are  sixteen  settlers  both  married  and  unmarried. 
The  houses  are  situated  on  sand  that  the  wind  carries 

“McWilliams  (ed.),  Fleur  de  Lys,  119,  129.  Cj.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis, 
“Canada  and  Louisiana,”  in  Justin  Winsor  (ed.),  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America  (8  vols.;  Boston,  1887),  V,  27,  who  says  that  the  first  settlement  on 
Dauphin  Island  was  not  made  until  1707  nor  the  first  fortifications,  until  1709. 
“Bienville  to  Ministre,  Port  Dauphin,  Oct.  27,  1711,  and  Memoire  du  Roi  au 
Sr.  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  Versailles,  Dec.  18,  1712,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310,  fols. 
158,  156;  Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  I,  175.  La  Vigne  Voison  had  also 
built  a church  for  Dauphin  Island:  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  150.  Cf.  Bien- 
ville to  Minister  of  Marine,  Port  Dauphine,  Oct.  27,  1711,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310, 
fol.  166,  who  says  the  church  was  built  by  Sieur  de  Remonville. 

“Gabriel  y Estenoz,  “Descripcion  historica  de  la  Luisiana,”  ASHM,  fol.  21;  Dunbar 
Rowland  and  Albert  G.  Sanders  (eds.  & trans.),  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives, 
French  Dominion  (3  vols.;  Jackson,  Mississippi,  1927-1932),  II,  164.  Cited  here- 
after as  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss.  Prov.  Arch.  The  raid  is  given  as 
1711  by  most  historians  who  follow  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  149-50;  and 
Davis,  “Canada  and  Louisiana,”  in  Winsor  (ed.).  Narrative  and  Critical 
History , V,  27. 
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along  like  dust.  Four  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  in  the  port 
or  harbor.  I should  not  like  to  swear  that  it  will  not  some 
day  be  overwhelmed  by  some  hurricane  that  might  over- 
run the  islet  or  the  sandbanks  that  form  it.  Its  pass,  the 
canal  or  channel,  is  very  narrow  and  is  only  as  wide  as  the 
length  of  a large  vessel  . . . 

“I  have  also  seen  a garden  on  Dauphine  Island  which 
had  been  described  to  me  as  a bit  of  terrestrial  paradise.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  a dozen  fig-trees  that  are  very  fine 
and  that  produce  black  figs.  I saw  three  pear-trees  of  wild 
stock,  three  apple-trees  of  the  same  sort,  a little  plum-tree 
about  three  feet  in  height  that  had  seven  poor  plums  on  it, 
about  thirty  feet  of  grape-vines  with  nine  clusters  of  grapes 
in  all,  some  of  rotten  or  dry  grapes  and  the  rest  somewhat 
ripe,  about  forty  feet  of  French  melons,  a few  pumpkins: 
that  is  the  ‘terrestrial  paradise’  of  Mr.  D’Artaguette  and 
of  several  others,  the  ‘Pomona’  of  Mr.  De  Remonville  and 
the  ‘Fortunate  Isles’  of  Mr.  De  Madeville  and  of  Mr. 
Philippe;  their  memoranda  and  their  relations  are  pure 
fables.  They  have  spoken  about  what  they  have  not  seen 
at  all  and  they  have  too  readily  believed  what  was  told 
them  . . . 

“According  to  the  proverb  ‘Bad  country,  bad  people’ 
one  can  say  that  they  are  a heap  of  the  dregs  of  Canada, 
jailbirds  without  subordination  for  religion  and  for 
government,  addicted  to  vice  principally  with  the  Indian 
women  whom  they  prefer  to  French  women  . . . ”14 

The  historian  Francis  Parkman  also  expressed  a poor 
opinion  of  the  ten  to  twelve  families  who  cultivated  the  barren 
Dauphin  Island  soil,  claiming  they  were  lazy  and  “ruined  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  wives.”15  Concerning  the  “extravagance,” 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  appraisal  with  the 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  these  pioneer  Alabamians ! 

14LaMothe  Cadillac  to  Pontchartrain,  Fort  Louis,  Oct.  26,  1713,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol. 
9310,  fols.  168  //.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  translation  in  Rowland 
and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss.  Prov.  Arch.,  II,  163-67. 

1EFrancis  Parkman,  A Half-Century  of  Conflict,  Part  VI,  France  and  England 
in  North  America  (2  vols.;  Boston,  1899),  I,  309. 
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The  population  was  not  always  of  the  poorer  variety, 
however,  and  the  Canadian  settler  Jean-Baptiste  Graveline 
owned  one  of  the  best  constructed  homes  on  Dauphin  Island.’8 
After  the  destructive  privateer’s  raid  in  1710  many  families 
fled  to  the  safety  of  the  mainland,  but  in  1711  several  settlers 
proposed  to  return  “in  order  to  live  by  fishing,”  provided  the 
King  aid  them.17 

The  most  important  royal  contribution,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
settlers  and  their  leaders,  lay  in  making  Dauphin  Island  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  marauding  privateers.  Bienville  in  1711 
claimed  that  Dauphin  Island  was  “the  key  to  the  country”  and 
urged  its  fortification.18  Governor  LaMothe  Cadillac  in  1713 
agreed:  “It  is  my  opinion  that  in  order  to  complete  and  put  in 
good  order  the  fort  on  Dauphin  Island,  building  it  of  stone  with 
the  lodgings  for  the  governor,  the  staff,  the  barracks  for  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  a powder-magazine,  the  chapel,  guard- 
house, and  the  other  magazines,  it  is  necessary  [to  have]  sixty 
thousand  livres  and  to  bring  workmen  from  France  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ask  for  no  less  than  two  or  three 
piastres  per  day.”10 

Unfortunately  for  the  colony,  the  quarrel  between  LaMothe 
Cadillac  and  the  Commissaire  - Ordonnateur  Jean  - Baptiste 
DuBois  DuClos  hindered  rapid  work  on  the  defenses.  Cadillac 
complained  that  if  a repetition  of  the  privateer’s  raid  of  1710 
were  to  occur,  DuClos  would  be  to  blame,  for  he  had  not  even 
supplied  Cadillac  with  the  means  to  build  adequate  barracks  for 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  island.20 

The  Crown  acted  slowly,  but  by  1715  the  two  royal 
officers  in  Alabama  were  ordered  to  establish  five  posts  in 
Louisiana,  the  most  important  of  which  was  to  be  on  Dauphin 


16Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  I,  175. 

1TParkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict , I,  312. 

18Bienville  to  Minister,  Port  Dauphine  de  la  Louisiane,  Oct.  27,  1711,  BNP,  FNA, 
Vol.  9310,  fol.  158. 

inLaMothe  Cadillac  to  Pontchartrain,  Oct.  26,  1713,  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.), 
i Miss.  Prov.  Arch.,  II,  194-95.  The  piastre  was  roughly  one  dollar. 

20Cadillac  to  Pontchartrain,  Fort  Louis,  Sept  18,  1714,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310, 
fol.  182. 
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Island,  where  the  governor,  commissaire  - ordonnateur,  officers 
and  seventy-five  soldiers  were  to  reside.21  The  engineer  Bajot 
drew  up  elaborate  plans  for  a pentagonal  stone  fort  in  1715,  and 
the  Council  of  Marine  ordered  another  engineer  named  Artus 
to  draw  plans  showing  the  terrain  and  suggestions  for  the 
emplacement  and  trenches.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  terrain 
offered  various  obstacles  and,  with  the  exception  of  locally- 
prevalent  oyster  shells  for  making  lime,  the  stone  and  other 
building  materials  were  difficult  to  obtain.  One  engineer  named 
LeMaire  even  suggested  that  they  cut  the  stones  for  the  fort’s 
five  “arrows”  or  angles  in  France  and  fill  up  the  intervals  with 
mortar  and  bricks  manufactured  in  the  new  colony.22 

When  the  engineers  and  royal  officials  realized  the 
expense  of  such  a stone  fort,  they  suggested  instead  a simple 
four-sided  pine  or  cedar  fort  built  of  stakes,  and  during  the 
closing  months  of  1717  or  early  1718  a pine-stake  stockade  was 
constructed  by  Jean  Michiele,  Seigneur  de  Lepinay  et  de  la 
Longueville.23  The  warm,  humid  climate  played  havoc  with  such 
wooden  fortifications,  however,  and  by  the  time  Charles  Legac, 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Commerce  for  Dauphin  Island, 
arrived  in  1718  the  wooden  fort  was  already  crumbling  into 
ruin.24 

Fortifications  were  not  the  sole  means  of  defending  the 
island,  but  the  status  of  the  troops  stationed  there  was  little 
better  than  the  sorry  condition  of  the  wooden  forts.  The 
Minister  of  the  Marine  hoped  to  station  four  companies  of  fifty 
men  each  in  the  young  colony,  but  there  were  only  160  men 
there  in  August,  1715,  and  the  following  year  death  and 

21 Memoir e of  king  to  Cadillac  and  DuClos,  Dec.  21,  1715,  ibid.,  fol.  187. 
22Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  II,  105-106;  Bobe  to  Guillaume  de  L’Isle, 
Versailles,  Jan.  8,  1715,  “Curious  Correspondence  of  de  1’Isle  fhe  Geographer 
as  to  the  Limits  of  Louisiana,  etc.,”  Historical  Magazine  and  Notes  and  Queries , 
III  (Aug.,  1859)  232. 

“Poirer  and  Hubert,  “Inventaire  . . . ,”  Fort  Louis,  May  25,  1718,  Archives 
Nationales,  Paris,  Archives  des  Colonies,  Section  C1S,  cited  hereafter  as  AN,  AC, 
C13,  A:  V;  copy  also  in  the  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion, 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  VIII,  148-49; 
Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  II,  107;  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  149. 
a4Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  II,  107. 

KIbid.,  II,  98-99;  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Marine,  Louvre,  Aug.  29,  1716, 
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desertion  had  reduced  that  figure  to  an  inadequate  116.  An 
additional  four  companies  were  to  be  recruited  in  France  to 
serve  in  Louisiana,  but  between  1715  and  1716  only  114  of  the 
proposed  garrison  could  be  raised,  and  mpst  of  these  recruits 
were  old  men,  captured  deserters,  felons  and  salt  smugglers.25 
Plans  for  stationing  three  companies  at  Dauphin  Island  in 
1717  were  likewise  only  partially  successful.36  The  men  were 
so  unreliable  and  insubordinate  that  on  one  occasion  Bienville 
was  forced  to  order  ducked  two  soldiers  who  had  mutinied  on 
the  voyage  to  Louisiana  P7 

Logistics  presented  another  problem  because  it  was  difficult 
to  supply  the  small  garrison  on  the  island  with  fresh  meat  from 
the  mainland  due  to  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  locating 
barges  to  carry  the  goods.  Even  the  Indians  refused  to  come 
to  the  island  to  help  in  its  defense  until  supplies  were  available.'8 
With  only  fourteen  reed-covered  huts  offering  little  protection 
from  the  elements,  let  alone  a potential  enemy,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  prevalence  of  desertion.39 

Fortunately  for  the  nascent  colony  on  Dauphin  Island  there 
was  little  to  fear  from  the  Spaniards  in  nearby  Pensacola.  They 
were  having  their  own  problems.  The  Alabama  Indians 
repeatedly  attacked  the  small  Spanish  garrison  and  carried  off 
troops  and  even  the  chaplain ! The  Spanish  governor  requested 
and  received  aid  from  Bienville  on  various  occasions.30  The 
friendly  and  mutually  cooperative  relations  between  the 
French  at  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  and  the  Spaniards  at 
Pensacola,  Havana,  and  Vera  Cruz  lasted  almost  two  decades. 
In  1701  a combined  Franco-Spanish  naval  squadron  convoyed 
the  treasure-laden  Spanish  flota  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
1704,  when  the  English  attacked  Pensacola,  the  French  sent 
aid  to  the  besieged  garrison.  When  a fire  all  but  destroyed  Pen- 


Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss  Prov.  Arch.,  II,  216. 

“Memoire  sur  la  Louisiane,  1717,  AN,  AC,  C13,  V,  83-90. 

^Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Marine,  Aug.  29,  1716,  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.), 
Miss  Prov.  Arch.,  II,  216. 

^DuClos  to  Pontchartrain,  Dauphin  Island,  Dec.  25,  1715,  ibid,  II,  206. 
^Observations  of  LaMothe  Cadillac,  July  1,  1716,  contained  in  die  Minutes  of 
the  Council  of  Marine,  Oct.  9,  1716,  ibid.,  II,  220. 

30LaMothe  Cadillac  to  Pontchartrain,  Fort  Louis,  Oct.  26,  1713,  ibid.,  II,  173-74. 
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sacola,  the  French  again  sent  aid,  and  on  various  occasions 
Bienville  sent  his  Indian  allies  to  help  the  Spanish  resist 
attacks  from  pro-English  Indians.31 

Spaniards  also  helped  the  French  from  the  beginning  of 
their  Gulf  Coast  settlements  in  1699  when  a Spanish  pilot 
showed  Iberville  the  approaches  to  Dauphin  Island  through  the 
narrow  channels.  When  the  French  moved  from  Biloxi  to 
Dauphin  Island  in  1702,  Governor  Francisco  Martinez  of  Pen- 
sacola lent  the  French  several  launches,  notwithstanding  his 
official  protest  on  the  French  “invasion”  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico!32  During  the  starving  time  of  the  French  settlement, 
between  1707  and  1710,  the  Spaniards  frequently  sent  them 
shiploads  of  vital  supplies.33 

Commerce,  such  as  it  was,  was  also  active  between  the  two 
powers,  both  in  a semi-official  and  a private  capacity.  Mobile 
and  Dauphin  Island  obtained  needed  supplies  from  Havana  and 
Vera  Cruz.  In  1707  Bienville  obtained  over  $6,000  worth  of 
supplies  from  Vera  Cruz.  At  first  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in 
Spain  disapproved  of  such  trade  and  labeled  the  French  as 
interlopers  in  the  Gulf  region,  but  Philip  V countermanded 
this  objection  by  ordering  the  French  to  be  aided.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  when  Bienville  sent  merchandise  to  New 


31Bienville  to  Pontchartrain,  Ft.  Louis,  Feb.  25,  1708,  ibid.,  Ill,  113-14;  Pierre 
Margry,  Decouvertes  et  etablissements  des  Francais  dans  I’Quest  et  dans  le  Sud 
de  V Amerique  Septentrionale  (6  vols.;  Paris,  1879-1888),  IV,  461-62;  Faye, 
“Spanish  Fortifications,”  155-56;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  26-43. 

“Martinez  to  Iberville,  Santa  Maria  de  Galve,  Jan.  1,  1702,  transcript  in  Missis- 
sippi Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  I,  361;  Margry,  Decouvertes,  IV,  576;  Manuel 
Lopez  Pintado  (Marques  de  Torre  Blanca  de  Alzarafe,  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Armada),  “Relacion,”  Madrid,  Nov.  22,  1732,  Biblioteca 
Nacional  (Madrid),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  la  Florida,  Vol.  19,  508,  fols. 
149-77,  cited  hereafter  as  BNM;  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  38. 

33Martin  Dir  on  d’Artaguiette  to  Pontchartrain,  Port  Massacre,  Feb.  12,  1710, 
and  Nicolas  LaSalle  to  Pontchartrain,  Ft.  Louis,  June  20,  1710,  AN,  AC,  C13, 
A:  II,  531-38,  519-27;  Pierre  Heinrich,  La  Louisiane  sous  la  compagnie  des  Indes, 
1717-1731  (Paris,  n.d.),  xliv. 
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N.B.  (Narcise  Broutin?),  “Plan  de  la  Baye  de  Pansacola” 
17J+U,  from  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris),  Collection 
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Spain  which  frowned  upon  such  “contraband  trade,”  the  goods 
and  ship  were  confiscated.  Still,  Spanish  and  French  officials 
in  America  both  winked  at  the  commercial  restrictions,  and 
many  Spanish  officers  were  known  to  have  profited  from  the 
illegal  trade.  In  1708  Admiral  Andres  de  Pez  lodged  official 
complaints  in  Spain,  and  Philip  V grudgingly  acquiesced  in 
his  ministers’  insistence  that  contraband  trade  of  this  type 
be  prohibited,  but  he  also  declared  that  the  French  settlements 
should  be  aided  when  necessary.34 

Between  Dauphin  Island  and  Pensacola  there  developed 
an  interesting  trade,  whereby  Spanish  settlers  received  fresh 
vegetables,  poultry  and  other  subsistence  products  from  the 
French,  while  these  obtained  valuable  specie  in  return.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  many  settlers  from  Mobile 
and  the  mainland  to  Dauphin  Island  was  their  desire  to  be 
closer  to  the  ship  lanes  which  led  to  and  from  Pensacola.35 

Although  Philip  V’s  ministers  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  permitting  the  French  to  remain  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  he  replied  that  their  warnings  were  “premature  and 
ill-advised.”36  But  the  “honeymoon”  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  settlers  in  the  northern  Gulf  region  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a close  by  1718  for  various  reasons,  most  of  them  at- 
tributed to  French  ambition  for  expansion.  It  was  no  secret 
that  ultimately  France  hoped  to  expand  into  Texas,  establish 
a fortified  post  at  San  Bernardo  Bay  (Matagorda  Bay),  drive 
a wedge  into  New  Spain,  and  in  particular,  approach  the 
glittering  El  Dorado  dreamed  of  by  Europeans  since  the  six- 
teenth century:  the  mines  of  New  Mexico.  A captured  docu- 
ment indicated  the  French  also  hoped  to  establish  coastal  posts 
which  would  permit  their  ships-of-the-line  to  ravage  the  Spanish 
flota  coming  from  Mexico  or  Peru.37 


“Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  52-55,  60. 

Klbid.,  55-58;  Memoire  on  a Trading  Company  for  Louisiana,  1708,  AN,  AC, 
C13,  A:  II  367-94;  Heinrich,  La  Louisiane,  6-7,  14-15;  Parkman,  Half-Century 
of  Conflict,  I,  312. 

SBDunn,  Spanish  and  French  Rivalry,  214-15. 

97  Idee  d’un  memoire  en  Espagnol  concernant  la  Mobile,  c.  1718,  AN,  AC,  C , A: 
V,  238,  transcript  in  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  VIII,  178-80. 
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On  March  5,  1718,  Admiral  Andres  de  Pez  summarized 
these  dangers  and  added  that  the  French  alliances  with  the 
Southern  Indians  had  all  but  encircled  the  Spanish  post  of 
Pensacola.  He  condemned  the  contraband  trade  which  existed 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  as  a threat  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Mexican  merchants.  Pez’s  solution  was  to  restrict 
Spanish  trade  with  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  and  to  block 
French  trade  with  Spanish  ports  altogether.  He  also  urged  the 
stepped  - up  fortification  of  posts  at  Pensacola  and  Matagorda 
Bay.38  The  Crown  reluctantly  responded  to  Pez’s  warning  on 
June  11,  1718,  when  Philip  V issued  a royal  decree  closing  all 
ports  in  New  Spain  and  Cuba  to  French  ships.39  Notwithstanding 
this  decree,  illegal  trade  continued  to  exist  between  the  two 
areas  even  after  France  and  Spain  went  to  war  in  1719  !40 

As  Spanish  officials  scurried  through  the  royal  corridors 
bearing  messages,  decrees,  and  regulations  designed  to  check 
French  expansion  in  America,  the  governor  at  Dauphin  Island 
found  a new  reason  to  seek  a port  other  than  that  at  the  island. 
Iberville  had  warned  at  the  outset  that  a storm  bearing  down 
on  the  island  from  the  south  or  southwest  could  easily  pile 
sand  bars  across  the  narrow  channel  and  render  the  harbor 
useless.  In  May,  1717,  the  prediction  came  true.  Two  ships, 
the  Paon  and  the  Paix,  were  anchored  within  the  harbor  when 
the  storm  struck,  while  a third  named  Ludlow  lay  south  of 
Pelican  Island  in  the  outer  harbor  known  as  “La  grande  rade  ” 
The  storm  piled  great  masses  of  sand  which  blocked  the  channel 


38Andres  de  Pez  to  Council  of  Indies,  Madrid,  March  5,  1718,  copy  made  by 
Gabriel  y Estenoz,  Sevilla,  Jan.  7,  1806,  ASHM,  Legajo  5-1 -9-9.  This  valuable 
document  is  summarized,  without  date,  in  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,” 
155-57. 

d9Royal  Decree  (Real  Cedula),  Balsain,  June  11,  1718,  Archivo  General  de  la 
Nacion  (Mexico),  Section  of  Historia,  Vol.  321.  Cited  hereafter  as  AGN.  Major 
1812),  36,  says  that  the  Spanish  interdiction  of  commerce  in  1713  [sic]  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Franco-Spanish  war  of  1719-1722. 

40Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  III,  298-99. 
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and  joined  the  tip  of  Pelican  Island  to  that  of  Dauphin  Island.41 
Such  a harbor  was  obviously  unsuited  for  ships-of-the-line  or 
heavy  draught  vessels  needed  for  the  commerce  between  the 
French  in  Louisiana  and  the  Metropolis.4'  Although  engineers 
proposed  a system  of  jettees  like  those  in  use  at  Dunkirk, 
Bienville  preferred  to  abandon  the  island  and  find  a better 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.43 

As  early  as  1713,  Commissaire-Ordonnateur  DuClos  sug- 
gested a complete  reconnaissance  of  the  Gulf  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Tampico,  not  only  to  find  a better  port  than  the 
harbor  of  Dauphin  Island,  but  also  to  be  closer  to  the  “Mines 
of  Mexico.”41  But  it  was  not  to  the  west  that  Bienville  located 
the  first  harbor  he  felt  might  be  suitable  to  replace  Dauphin 
Island.  He  sent  his  brother,  Antoine  LeMoyne  de  Chateaugue 
east  to  St.  Joseph’s  Bay,  east  of  Pensacola,  and  in  May,  1718 
plans  were  drawn  by  Jean  Beranger  of  Fort  Crevecoeur,  a 
four-bastion,  rude  fort  protecting  fifty  troops.1  This  flanking 
of  Pensacola  by  the  French  brought  immediate,  outraged  pro- 
tests from  Pensacola’s  governor,  Juan  Pedro  Matamoros  de 


41Bernard  de  la  Harpe  [actually  written  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beaurain],  Journal 
historique  de  etablissmcnt  des  Fran  cats  a la  Louisiane  (New  Orleans  and 
Paris,  1831),  132;  McWilliams,  History  of  Dauphin  Island,  8-9.  Lieutenant  du 
Sault’s  1717  drawing  of  the  island  shows  these  ships  blocked  by  shifting  sand- 
bars. It  is  printed  in  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes  (comp.),  “Maps,  Plans  and  Charts 
of  Colonial  Alabama  in  French  and  Spanish  Archives,”  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly,  XXVII  (Spring-Summer,  1965),  17;  and  McWilliams  (ed.),  Fleur 
de  Lys,  opp.  206.  On  the  damage  suffered  by  die  harbor,  see  Hubert  to  the 
Council  of  Marine,  Oct.,  1717,  in  Minutes  of  the  Council,  Sept.  17,  1718,  AN, 
AC,  C13,  A:  I,  115-27,  139-45;  Heinridh,  La  Louisiane,  13;  d’Artaguiette’s 
Report,  in  Newton  D.  Mereness  (ed.),  Travels  in  the  American  Colonics  (New 
York,  1916),  24. 

42Hubert  to  the  Council  of  Marine,  Oct.  1717,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310,  fob  209, 
and  enclosed  in  Minutes  of  the  Council,  Sept.  17,  1718,  AN,  AC,  C13,  A:  I, 
139-45. 

-Gbaud,  Histoire de  la  Louisiane,  II,  134-37. 

44DuClos  to  Pontdhar train,  Fort  Louis,  Oct.  12,  1713,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310, 
fol.  170. 

-Beranger’-s  plan  BNP,  Collection  d’Anville,  No.  8809;  Bienville  to  the  Council 
of  Marine,  June  12,  1718,  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.).  Miss  Frov.  Arch.,  Ill, 
228-29;  Stanley  Faye,  “The  Contest  for  Pensacola  Bay  and  Other  Gulf  Ports, 
1698-1722,”  Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  XXIV  (Apr.,  1946),  185;  Giraud, 

Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  III,  298. 
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Isla.40  Too  late,  Bienville  realized  that  he  had  overplayed  his 
hand,  for  he  accurately  predicted,  regarding  St.  Joseph’s  Bay, 
“As  it  once  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  I doubt  not  that  they 
will  try  to  oust  us  in  turn ...  I see  clearly  that  this  leads 
straight  to  rupture.”47 

St.  Joseph’s  Bay  was  really  unsuited  for  the  purpose  which 
Bienville  envisioned.  The  harbor  would  not  admit  ships-of- 
the-line  and  would  be  difficult  to  defend.  It  was  too  far  away 
from  the  other  French  posts  and  the  sterile  land  would  not 
support  even  the  small  garrison.  After  discussing  these  dis- 
advantages with  his  general  council  in  June,  Bienville  issued 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  fort  and  evacuation  of  the 
bay.48  The  French  hardly  had  left  before  800  Spanish  troops 
led  by  former  governor  of  Pensacola,  Gregorio  de  Salinas 
Varona,  arrived  and  built  a new  fort  and  tightened  Spain’s 
defenses  in  the  area.49 

While  a Spanish  expedition  was  being  formed  in  Vera 
Cruz  to  check  any  French  plans  for  expansion  toward  Texas, 
the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  took  an  active  interest  in  improving 
the  defenses  of  Florida.  Acting  on  a report  of  1718  by  Governor 
Salinas  Varona,  which  had  recommended  strong  fortifications 
at  Pensacola  and  St.  Joseph’s  Bay,  Viceroy  Baltasar  de  Zuniga, 
Marques  de  Valero,50  sent  a military  engineer  to  Pensacola  with 
materials  and  workers  to  build  a small  battery  on  Santa  Rosa 


^Captain  of  Infantry  Juan  Pedro  Matamoros  de  Isla  was  appointed  governor  of 
Pensacola,  Madrid,  Feb.  18,  1717,  BNM,  Vol.  19,508,  fols.  80-81,  82-83. 

^Bienville’s  Memoire , quoted  in  Faye,  “Contest,”  185. 

48Chateaugue  to  Bienville,  St.  Joseph’s  Bay,  June  25,  1718,  AN,  AC,  C13,  A: 
V,  203-10;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  167-68. 

40Royal  decree,  Jan.  12,  1719,  AGN,  Historia,  Vol,  321;  Francois  Xavier  Martin, 
The  History  of  Louisiana,  from,  the  Earliest  Period  (rev.  ed.;  New  Orleans, 
1882),  128;  Giraud,  Histoirede  la  Louisiana,  III,  298;.  Shelby,  “International 
Rivalry,”  168.  Gregorio  de  Salinas  Varona  had  been  .governor  of  Honduras 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Pensacola  (Madrid,  May.  16,  1709),  and  he 
was  replaced  in  1718  by  Captain  Matamoros  de  Isla.  Royal  Appointment, 
Madrid,  May  16,  1709,  BNM,  Vol.  19,508,  fols.,  78-79,  84-85. 

50Valero  succeeded  Linares  as  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  on  Aug.  16,  1716,  and  served 
until  Oct.  15,  1722,  He  vigorously  opposed  French  expansion  and  authorized 
the  expedition  under  Governor  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo,  which  kept  the  French 
out  of  Texas.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico  (6  vols.:  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1887),  III,  290-92;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  187-206,  236. 
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Island.  It  was  thought  that  the  crossfire  of  guns  from  this 
battery  and  those  of  San  Carlos  fort  on  the  mainland  would 
prevent  any  enemy  attempt  to  sail  into  Pensacola  Bay.51 

In  order  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  French,  Governor 
Matamoros  de  Isla,  who  had  arrived  at  Pensacola  in  February, 
1718,  sent  Captain  Juan  Manuel  Roldan  to  Mobile,  ostensibly  to 
settle  pending  financial  accounts  between  the  two  posts,  but 
actually  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  When  Roldan  returned 
to  Pensacola  he  brought  word  that  three  French  vessels  had 
just  arrived  with  hundreds  of  settlers  and  quantities  of  war 
materials  and  supplies.  He  showed  the  governor  a broadside  of 
the  recently-organized  Company  of  the  West  which  boldly 
stated  French  plans  to  expand  in  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  region.52 

The  Company  of  the  West,  with  which  John  Law  was  so 
intimately  involved,  was  formed  in  1717  to  succeed  Antoine 
Crozat’s  monopoly  over  Louisiana.  For  a twenty-five  year 
period  the  company  was  supposed  to  have  a monopoly  of  the 
commerce,  government,  and  defenses  of  Louisiana  and  to  send 
both  white  settlers  and  Negro  slaves  to  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley.63  Company  agents  were  successful  in  winning  the 
support  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a short  time  Pensacola  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Bay  were  all  but  surrounded  by  hostile  natives.54 


“Salinas  Varona  to  Viceroy  (Valero),  Mexico,  Jan.  22,  1718,  cited  in  ibid.,  162-63; 
Royal  Decree,  Madrid,  Mar.  13,  1719,  AGN,  Historia,  Vol.  321. 

“Roldan  to  Valero,  Santa  Maria  de  Galve,  Apr.  3,  1718,  Archivo  General  de 
Indias  (Seville,  Spain),  Section  of  Mexico  Indiferente,  leg.  61-6-35;  Shelby, 
“International  Rivalry,”  166;  “Relacion  de  la  sorpresa  hecha  por  los  jranceses 
de  la  Movila  al  Castillo  de  San  Carlos  y Punta  de  Siguenza  y su  restauracion 
por  las  armas  de  S.M.  el  dia  7 de  agosto  1719,”  transcribed  copy  of  a printed 
pamphlet  (Mexico  n.d.),  in  Archivo  del  Ministerio  de  Asuntos  Exteriores 
(Madrid),  Vol.  XIX,  MS  No.  56;  cited  hereafter  as  " Relacion  de  la  Sorpreso” . 

“William  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from 
the  Accession  of  Philip  V to  the  Death  of  Charles  III,  1700-1788  (5  vols.; 
London,  1815),  II,  121-22;  Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  III,  28-59;  Hein- 
rich, La  Louisiane,  3-10. 

54Bienville  to  Minister  of  Marine,  Port  Dauphine,  Oct.  27,  1711,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol. 
9310,  fol.  158;  Pez’s  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  Mar.  5,  1718,  copy 
in  ASHM,  leg.  5-1-9-9;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  156;  Giraud,  Histoire 
de  la  Louisiane,  II,  179;  III,  300. 
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Spanish  attempts  to  win  the  Creeks  to  their  side  were  not  as 
successful.65 

Iberville  had  suggested  in  1702  that  France  “take”  Pensa- 
cola away  from  Spain,56  but  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Madrid  were  unsuccessful.  The  Comte  de  Pontchartrain  was 
unable  to  convince  Spanish  ministers  that  a strongly-garrisoned 
French  post  at  Pensacola  would  protect  Spanish  hegemony  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  !57  Events  in  Europe  during  1717-1719, 
however,  gave  the  French  settlers  on  Dauphin  Island  the 
opportunity  they  sought  to  take  Pensacola.  Philip  V’s  involve- 
ment in  French  and  Italian  affairs  caused  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Austria  to  sign  the  Quadruple  Alliance  on  August 
2,  1718,  and  on  January  9,  1719,  France  declared  war  on 
Spain.68 

On  April  19,  1719,  two  ships  of  the  Company  of  the  West, 
Le  Marechal  de  Villars,  commanded  by  Captain  des  Grieux,  and 
Le  Comte  de  Toulouse,  under  Captain  Mechin,  anchored  off 
Dauphin  Island.69  On  board  one  of  the  ships  was  Joseph 
LeMoyne  de  Serigny,  Bienville’s  brother.60  He  brought  news  of 


55lbid .,  Ill,  298. 

“Iberville  to  Governor  of  Pensacola,  On  board  La  Renomme,  Jan.  3,  1702,  trans- 
cription in  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  French  Dominion,  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  I,  357. 

57" Relation  de  la  Sorpresa;”  Shelby,  International  Rivalry,”  26-39. 

™lbid.,  177-78;  Edward  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Farnese  (London,  1892),  58-118; 
Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  II,  188-353. 

E9“de  la  Harpe”  (Beaurain),  Journal  histonque,  146;  Regine  Hubert-Robert, 
L’histoire  merveilleuse  de  la  Louisiane  Francaise  (New  York,  1941),  145;  Albert 
James  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia  anl  Mississippi 
. . . (rev.  ed.;  Birmingham,  1962),  216;  Faye,  “Contest,”  192;  Heinrich,  La 
Louisiane , 55  erroneously  states  that  the  ships  arrived  on  April  20,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  the  Philippe,  which  was  already  in  the  colony  by  that  time 
Penicaut  gives  tihe  arrival  date  as  sometime  in  February:  McWilliams  (ed.), 
Fleur  de  Lys,  228. 

“Lieutenant  (later  Captain)  Serigny,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
had  been  named  in  1718  to  command  one  of  the  Company  of  the  West’s  ships 
and  to  explore  the  Gulf  coast  to  determine  what  suitable  posts  ought  to  be 
established.  He  later  served  as  governor  of  Rochefort,  and  was  the  only 
LeMoyne  brother  to  have  progeny.  Commission  to  Serigny,  Paris,  July  31,  1718, 
Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss.  Prop.  Arch.,  Ill,  230-32;  Heinrich  La 
Louisiane,  55;  Giraud,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  III,  115-16;  McWilliams  (ed.), 
Fleur  de  Lys,  228  note. 
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the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Spain  and  orders 
from  the  Company  of  the  West  to  capture  Pensacola.  Fortunately 
for  the  French,  the  Spaniards  were  still  unaware  at  Pensacola 
or  Vera  Cruz  that  war  had  been  declared.01 

Bienville  held  an  unusual  Council  of  War  in  which  no 
other  military  leaders  except  his  brothers  participated.  They 
decided  on  an  immediate  attack  against  Pensacola.62  The 
company  ships  just  arrived  were  joined  by  the  Philippe,  and 
Bienville  divided  his  forces  into  three  commands.  Serigny  and 
one  of  the  company  directors,  Larcebault,  led  166  officers  and 
men.  Bienville  commanded  four  skiffs  with  eighty  soldiers  and 
forty-five  volunteers,  who  left  Dauphin  Island  on  May  13.  A 
brigantine  carrying  ammunition  and  supplies,  accompanied  by 
a sailing  barge  and  a pirogue,  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido 
River  to  await  the  third  force  led  by  Bienville’s  other  brother, 
Chateaugue,  and  consisting  of  sixty  soldiers  and  between  300 
and  400  Indians.63 

Between  May  13  and  May  17,  the  French  forces  from 
Mobile  and  Dauphin  Island  successfully  attacked  Pensacola  and 
captured  the  garrison  and  the  confused  Governor  Matamoros 
de  Isla  who  refused  to  believe  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  sent  to  Havana 
in  the  ships  Le  Marechal  de  Villars  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse 
on  June  26,  but  Captain-general  Gregorio  Guazo  Calderon  of 

61Faye,  “Contest,”  188-89;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  177-78. 

C3Navy  Council  to  Bienville,  Paris,  Jan.  15,  1719;  Minutes  of  the  Council  of 
Commerce,  Dauphin  Island,  Apr.  20,  1719,  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss. 
Prov.  Arch.,  Ill,  236-37,  240-41;  “de  la  Harpe”  (Beaurain),  ]ournal  histarique, 
147;  Faye,  “Contest,”  188-89,  192;  Shelby,  “International  Rivalry,”  177-78; 
Heinrich,  La  Louisiane,  55. 

^Bienville,  Serigny  and  Larcebault  to  Directors  of  the  Company,  June  18,  1719, 
AN,  AC,  C13,  A:  V,  211;  Bienville’s  report,  Oct  20,  1719,  ibid.,  V,  274;  Charles 
Legac’s  Memoire  (1719),  Archives  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  (Paris’). 
Memoires  et  documents,  Amerique,  I,  81-129;  “Relation  de  la  prise  de  Pensacola 
par  les  Francais,”  Mercure  (Paris),  Oct.,  1719  163-64;  Heinrich,  La  Louisiane, 
55-56;  Faye,  “Contest,”  192-95.  The  story  of  the  struggles  between  Dauphin 
Island  and  Pensacola  which  follows  is  based  on  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes,  “Dauphin 
Island  in  the  Franco-Spanish.  War,  1719-1722,”  a paper  read  at  the  Second 
Conference  of  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  Feb. 
14,  1967,  and  scheduled  for  publication  in  1968  in  a volume  edited  by  John 
Francis  McDermott. 
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Cuba  refused  to  honor  their  flag  of  truce.  He  took  the  French 
crews  and  officers  prisoner,  released  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
and  organized  an  expedition  to  be  commanded  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Admiral  Carrascosa  de  la  Torre.  With  almost  2,000 
men,  including  privateersmen  and  French  deserters,  the 
“mosquito  fleet”  sailed  for  Pensacola  and  arrived  off  Punta  de 
Siguenza  on  August  4. 

The  captured  French  ships  opened  fire  on  the  French- 
manned  guns  of  the  Spanish  Fort  San  Carlos,  and  Chateaugue, 
whose  troops  had  deserted  en  masse , was  forced  to  surrender, 
although  aid  was  on  its  way  from  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile. 
With  the  desire  to  drive  the  French  completely  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  area,  Admiral  Carrascosa  de  la  Torre  launched  an 
attack  by  several  privateersmen-manned  ships,  and  the  French 
on  Daphin  Island  prepared  to  defend  their  homes.  The  French 
had  learned  from  Chateaugue  and  his  nephew,  Gilles-Augustin 
Payen,  Chevalier  de  Noyan,  that  Viceroy  Valero  was  organizing 
a squadron  of  seven  warships  at  Vera  Cruz  to  attack  the  French, 
and  Bienville  was  none  too  confident  his  meager  forces  could 
hold  out. 

Bienville  kept  a reserve  force  of  Canadians  and  Indians  at 
Mobile  while  Louis  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis  brought  fifty 
Pascagoula  Indians  to  Dauphin  Island  on  August  13.  Francois 
Trudeau  led  another  force  of  Indians  and  Canadians  to  the 
island,  and  Sieur  de  Villainville  joined  him  with  still  another 
force.  Bienville’s  generosity  toward  the  Indians  and  his  ability 
to  speak  several  of  their  tongues  now  showed  results:  by 
August  20,  some  400  Indians  were  assembled  at  Mobile  and 
Dauphin  Island  ready  to  defend  their  “French  brothers.” 

On  the  island  itself,  Serigny  commanded  a number  of 
settlers,  concession-holders,  and  an  unreliable  group  of  100 
troops,  twenty  tobacco  farmers  destined  for  Natchez,  and 
twenty  miners  bound  for  the  Illinois  mines.  When  the  Spanish 
privateersmen  approached  Dauphin  Island  on  August  13, 
Serigny  ordered  the  Philippe  anchored  in  a small  inlet  called 
the  “Trou  de  Major”  on  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Cannon 
were  unloaded  and  mounted  in  two  batteries  consisting  of  three 
12-pounders  near  the  former  channel  on  the  left  flank  of  t e 
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Philippe  and  two  18-pounders  and  two  4-pounders  facing  the 
port.  Canadians,  known  for  their  skilled  marksmanship, 
manned  the  guns  and  exchanged  shots  with  the  two  Spanish 
ships,  Le  Grand  Diable  and  the  Notre-Dame  de  Vigogne. 

Captain  Antonio  de  Mendieta  sent  ashore  a long-boat  with 
a message  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Philippe  and  warn- 
ing the  defenders  against  scuttling  or  burning  the  vessel.  It 
was  his  king’s  will,  wrote  Mendieta,  to  treat  “with  rigor  those 
who  have  taken  up  arms,  but  with  cordiality  those  who 
surrender  in  good  faith.”  The  French  captain  contemptuously 
rejected  the  demands  and  prepared  to  defend  the  ship  and  island 
to  the  death. 

The  Spanish  forces  were  too  small  to  risk  a frontal  attack 
on  the  island  so  they  contented  themselves  with  cutting  off 
French  supplies  from  Mobile.  On  August  15,  a Spanish  bilander 
sailed  up  Mobile  Bay  to  a spot  ten  leagues  north  of  Dauphin 
Island  called  Miragouin.  Guided  by  eighty  French  deserters,  the 
Spanish  privateers  approached  a plantation  where  they  hoped 
to  rob  the  French  settlers  of  their  valuables,  cattle,  and  Negro 
slaves  sent  there  for  safety.  The  most  imaginative  account  of 
what  happened  is  given  by  the  Louisiana  historian,  Charles 
Etienne  Gayarre: 

“The  owner  of  the  premises  was  asleep,  and  little 
dreamed  of  the  danger  which  was  at  his  doors.  Suddenly^ 
the  invaders,  confident  of  success,  and  secure  of  their 
coveted  booty,  uttered  three  cheers,  and  rushed  forward, 
intent  on  their  meditated  work  of  destruction.  But  what 
was  their  dismay,  when  they  were  answered  with  the 
unexpected  and  terrific  war-whoop  of  Indians.  Before  they 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  they  were  assailed  by 
sixty  Indians  and  some  Frenchmen,  who,  by  the  order  of 
Bienville,  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Serigny,  the 
commander  of  Dauphine  Island,  just  in  time  to  save  it  from 
ruin 

More  reliable  reports  give  a different  series  of  events, 


^Charles  E.  Gayarre  History  of  Louisiana,  the  French  Domination  (4th  ed.;  2 
vols.;  New  Orleans,  1903),  I,  245. 
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however,  and  note  that  $4,000  worth  of  property  was  taken 
in  the  first  assault,  but  on  a later  attack,  Villainville’s 
small  force  of  fifteen  Indians  and  several  Canadians  sent  the 
deserters  and  their  Spanish  allies  helter  skelter  to  their  boats. 
Eighteen  deserters  were  captured ; one  was  hanged  on  Dauphin 
Island  and  the  rest  tomahawked  by  the  Indians  with  Bienville’s 
permission. 

On  August  17,  two  additional  ships  joined  the  Spanish 
attacking  force  and  for  several  days  exchanged  cannon  fire 
with  the  Philippe  and  the  shore  batteries.  Neither  side  was 
able  to  do  much  damage,  and  another  Spanish  attempt  to  land 
troops  at  Guillory  Point  was  foiled  by  Francois  Trudeau’s 
Indians  and  Canadians.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  able  to  land 
anywhere  but  Grand  Gozier  Island,  where  they  took  on  water. 

On  August  25,  after  twelve  days  of  haphazard  and  impotent 
siege  techniques,  the  disgusted  Captain  Mendieta  ordered  the 
ships  back  to  Pensacola,  but  left  two  bilanders  and  the 
Marechal  de  Villars  anchored  between  Guillory  Point  and 
Grand  Gozier  Island  until  September  2.  The  French  contented 
themselves  with  putting  out  the  few  fires  caused  by  the 
Spanish  cannonading  and  in  ordering  the  Indians  to  keep  watch 
on  the  movements  of  the  remaining  Spanish  ships.  Serigny  had 
repulsed  the  first  attack,  but  he  was  aware  that  a full-scale 
expedition  might  arrive  from  Vera  Cruz  at  any  time. 

What  was  his  dismay  when,  on  September  1,  1719,  five 
ships  hove  into  sight!  Four  of  the  largest  carried  the  Spanish 
flag,  while  the  fifth  bore  the  French  standard  at  half-mast,  as 
if  captured  by  the  others.  As  the  ships  drew  nearer,  however, 
the  Spanish  flags  were  lowered  and  the  French  Bourbon  raised 
to  the  relief  and  heartfelt  cheers  of  the  Dauphin  Island  defen- 
ders. This  was  no  Spanish  flotilla,  but  rather  a French  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Desnos  de  Champmeslin, 
who  had  orders  to  recapture  Dauphin  Island  if  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  This  explains  his  ruse  of  using  Spanish  flags  as  he 
approached  the  harbor. 

On  September  5 the  military  and  company  leaders  agreed 
to  attack  Pensacola  once  again,  and  on  September  16  the  large 
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French  force  was  anchored  off  Pensacola.  Bienville  had  taken 
100  troops  and  500  Indians  overland  and  they  were  camped 
just  one  league  from  Fort  San  Carlos.  The  struggle  on 
September  17  was  more  spirited  than  the  earlier  attacks  on 
Pensacola.  When  a Spanish  cannon-ball  sliced  the  great  yard- 
arm of  the  flag-ship,  the  delighted  defenders  cheered,  “Hurrah 
for  Philip  V.”  Nonplussed,  the  French  gunners  then  sliced 
through  the  Spanish  flag-pole  toppling  their  colors  and  yelled, 
“Hurrah  for  Louis  XV.” 

Although  the  Spaniards  had  worked  feverishly  under  the 
engineer  Colonel  Bruno,  Caballero  de  Elvira,  and  with  captured 
French  prisoners  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August  to 
improve  the  defenses  of  Fort  San  Carlos  and  Punta  de  Siguenza, 
the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  Governor  Matamoros  de  Isla  to 
surrender  in  the  face  of  mounting  casualties.  The  Spanish 
officers  were  kept  as  hostages  pending  the  release  of  the  French 
officers  held  at  Havana,  and  they  were  ultimately  sent  to  Brest, 
France,  where  on  January  3,  1720,  ex-Governor  Matamoros  de 
Isla  finally  believed  that  a war  indeed  existed  between  France 
and  Spain! 

The  French  maintained  the  garrison  at  Pensacola  and,  by 
flying  the  Spanish  flag,  lured  several  ships  into  the  harbor 
where  they  were  captured.  Sieur  Delisle  with  twelve  soldiers 
and  eight  Indians  kept  Pensacola  until  November  26,  1722,  when 
the  fort  and  town  were  destroyed  and  the  site  returned  to 
Spain  in  keeping  with  the  peace  terms  between  the  two  powers. 
Although  both  Spain  and  France  planned  expeditions  to  capture 
or  recapture  Pensacola  and  Dauphin  Island,  there  was  no  more 
military  activity  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  this  time. 

The  filled-in  harbor  of  Dauphin  Island  rendered  that 
settlement  untenable  for  the  French,  and  between  1720  and 
1722  Sieur  Drouot  de  Valdeterre,  the  officer  - concessionaire 
there  suggested  moving  the  French  colony  to  New  Biloxi  and 
using  the  harbor  at  Ship  Island.65  Only  a sergeant  and  ten  men 
remained  at  the  lookout  post  on  Dauphin  Island.66  By  1726  the 


"Memoirs  of  Drouot  de  Valdeterre,  1722,  BNP,  FNA,  Vol.  9310,  fol.  220;  Giraud, 
wHubert-Robert,  Histoire  merveilleuse,  149. 

Biography  (New  York,  1928-1958),  XIX,  351-352;  Willis  Brewer,  Alabama:  Her 
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post  was  abandoned;  France’s  second  major  focal  point  in 
Louisiana  was  shifted  to  the  rapidly  - growing  town  of  New 
Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  River.67 

Few  historians  have  given  Dauphin  Island  credit  for  its 
role  in  preserving  French  domination  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  Valleys  and  for  securing  a toe-hold  on  jealous 
Spain’s  Mare  Nostrum  . . . the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Had  Spain 
launched  a concerted  attack  on  the  exposed  settlement  of 
Dauphin  Island  during  the  Franco-Spanish  War,  and  had 
succeeded  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
she  hoped  to  do,  the  subsequent  history  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  would  have  been  seriously  modified.  But  Spain  was 
unable  to  break  the  alliances  formed  between  the  French  and 
the  Indians,  and  the  French  would  hold  Louisiana  for  three 
score  years  before  the  1762  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  which 
ceded  that  province  to  Spain  and  the  1763  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
gave  the  Floridas  to  England.  Almost  a century  would  pass 
before  the  United  States  of  America  would  demand  Mobile  and 
Dauphin  Island  as  justly  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
Spain  would  have  cause  to  regret  her  failure  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  these  crucial  years.  In  no 
small  measure,  Dauphin  Island  had  served  its  purpose  well:  it 
was  the  cradle  of  French  Louisiana  and  the  crucible  of  French 
settlement  in  Alabama. 


67BienviIle’s  memoke  on  Louisiana  (1726),  Rowland  and  Sanders  (eds.),  Miss. 
Frov.  Arch.,  Ill,  511;  Faye,  “Contest,”  324-26. 

Histoire  dc  la  Louisiane,  III,  313-15. 
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LEROY  POPE  WALKER’S  MISSISSIPPI  INTERLUDE 

Edited  by- 
Willie  D.  Halsell 

His  various  biographers  have  summarized  uniformly  in  one 
sentence  or  less  the  Mississippi  period  of  Leroy  Pope  Walker’s 
life.1  Three  years,  from  early  1837  to  January,  1840,  were  spent 
in  Madison  County,  Mississippi.  Letters  written  by  him,  his  wife, 
and  brother  William  while  living  in  Mississippi  have  been  dis- 
covered recently  and  they  give  us  information  previously 
unknown  concerning  his  start  as  a planter,  a practicing  lawyer, 
and  the  head  of  a family.2 

A person  as  prominent  in  Alabama  history  as  Pope  Walker 
needs  little  introduction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  the  fourth 
child  of  the  distinguished  John  Williams  Walker  and  Matilda 
Pope,  daughter  of  Leroy  Pope.3  At  the  time  of  the  Mississippi 
residence,  his  older  brothers,  Percy  and  John  James,  were 
established  in  business,  the  former  in  Mobile,  the  latter  in 
Huntsville.  John  James  had  married  Maria  Hopkins,  daughter 
of  Arthur  E.  Hopkins,  in  whose  office  Pope  had  read  law.  Pope 
Walker’s  younger,  minor  brothers  were  William  Memorable  and 
Richard  Wilde,  whose  interests  were  protected  by  their  uncle 
and  guardian,  Thomas  G.  Percy,  the  Jonathan  to  their  father’s 

’Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography  (Chicago,  1921),  IV,  1717,  cited  hereafter  as  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography ; J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  “Leroy  Pope  Walker,”  Dictionary  of  American 
History,  Resources,  War  Record,  and  Public  Men,  from  1540  to  1872  (Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  1872),  354;  William  C.  Harris,  Leroy  Pope  Walter:  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War.  Confederate  Centennial  Studies  No.  20  (Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  1962),  treats  the  pre-war  years  very  briefly. 

£Nannie  H.  Rice  Papers,  Mitchell  Memorial  Library,  Mississippi  State  University. 
The  Walkers  were  related  to  the  Rices,  Captain  John  W.  Rice  and  John  James 
Walker  having  married  the  sisters,  Augusta  and  Maria  Hopkins',  respectively. 
In  the  next  generation,  Simpson  Walker,  a nephew,  married  Nannie  H.  Rice, 
daughter  of  John  W.  Rice. 

*Hugh  C.  Bailey,  John  Williams  Walker:  A Study  in  the  Political,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Life  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Southern  Historical  Publications,  No.  2 
(University,  Alabama,  1964),  209,  cited  hereafter  as  Bailey,  John  Williams 
Walker;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIX,  351-352. 
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David  in  years  long  gone.  Pope’s  sister,  Mary  Jane,4  had  married 
Dr.  Richard  Lee  Fearn,  and  lived  in  Mobile. 

Young  as  he  was  (only  twenty  in  1837)  and  surrounded  by 
friends  and  relatives  in  Huntsville,  Pope  Walker  must  have 
been  spurred  to  adventure  westward  by  the  pioneer  spirit  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfathers.  The  Mississippi  county  to  which  he 
moved,  Madison,  was  still  a wilderness.  Created  in  1828,  the  first 
county  seat  was  the  town  of  Livingston.  In  1835  the  town  square 
was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  six  whites  and  (according  to 
report)  twelve  Negroes  for  alleged  participation  in  a revolt 
instigated  by  John  A.  Murrell.5  Only  two  years  later  when  Pope 
Walker  arrived  to  farm  in  the  county  and  to  practice  law  in 
Livingston,  the  village  was  losing  its  importance  since  the 
county  seat  had  been  transferred  to  Canton.  In  this  new  seat  of 
justice  the  newcomer  might  see  a brick  courthouse,  a female 
academy,  two  hotels,  the  Citizen’s  Bank,  a wagon  and  carriage 
shop,  two  drug  stores,  ten  dry  goods  stores,  three  groceries, 
three  tailor  shops,  and  other  enterprises.  The  union  church, 
frame  and  unceiled,  housed  all  denominations.  A Canton 
“Theatre”  opened  in  1839.  Population  of  the  town  in  1838  was 
300  whites  and  100  blacks.0 

Other  villages  in  the  county  were  Sharon,  already  settled 
sufficiently  to  warrant  two  academies;  Sulphur  Springs,  where 
a Catholic  Church  was  located;  Vernon,  near  which  lived  a 
number  of  wealthy  planters;  and  Camden,  the  destination  of 
immigrants  from  South  Carolina.  From  North  Carolina  to 


4Frank  L.  Owsley,  “The  Education  of  a Southern  Frontier  Girl,”  The  Alabama 
Review , VI  (October,  1953),  268-288;  VII  (January,  1954),  66-74,  tells  of  her 
experiences  in  a boarding  school  near  Philadelphia. 

“Canton.  Madison  County  Herald,  April  26,  1962;  Robert  M.  Coates,  The  Outlaw 
Years;  the  History  of  the  Land  Pirates  of  the  Natchez  Trace  (New  York  1930), 
280-295;  Ross  Phares,  Reverend  Devil:  A Biography  of  John  A.  Murrell  (New 
Orleans,  La.,  1941),  208-232. 

cMinutes,  Board  of  Police,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  B (1836-1850), 
9-10;  Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  Mississippi:  Comprising  Sketches  of  Counties,  Towns, 
Events,  Institutions,  and  Persons  in  Cyclopedic  Form  (Atlanta,  Ga.,  1907),  I, 
351-352,  cited  hereafter  as  Rowland,  Mississippi;  Madison  County  Herald, 
December  23,  1954;  Jackson  Daily  Clarion-Ledger,  December  23,  1954. 
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Madisonville  on  the  Pearl  River  and  the  Natchez  Trace,  came  in 
1837  the  Galloway  family  with  five  sons.7 

The  fertility  of  the  farming  lands  attracted  settlers  who 
poured  into  the  area  in  those  “flush  times.”  When  less  than  ten 
years  old,  Madison  County  had  a population  of  3,675  whites  and 
11,238  slaves,  while  almost  90,000  acres  were  under  cultivation.3 
Tracts  of  land,  especially  the  choice,  changed  ownership 
frequently."  High  prices  were  commonplace  and  speculation  was 
widespread.  The  Deed  Records  of  Madison  County  indicate  that 
several  characters  were  “wheelin’  and  dealin’  ” and  that  the 
newcomer  had  better  beware. 

Pope  Walker’s  name  first  appears  in  the  records  of 
Madison  County,  Mississippi,  when  the  Chancery  Clerk  recorded 
the  deed  for  his  purchase  of  960  acres  from  Richard  Christmas 
and  his  wife,  Mary  E.  The  actual  transfer  took  place  on 
November  13,  1836,  the  consideration  being  $43,040.00,  “in 
hand  paid  by  the  Said  Pope  Walker  at  and  before  the  Sealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged  ....  mo 

Having  sunk  such  a large  amount  in  the  purchase  of  his 
property,  Walker  probably  had  to  borrow  funds  with  which  to 
operate  the  plantation.  One  of  his  neighbors,  Thomas  C.  Hudnall, 
may  have  loaned  him  about  $12,000.  This  supposition  is  based  on 
a statement  made  in  a legal  instrument  of  later  date  which 
mentions  seven  promissory  notes,  dated  January  1,  1837,  and 
signed  by  Pope  Walker.11 

'Canton  Herald,  July  28,  1837;  Madison  County  Herald,  December  23,  1954; 
November  20,  1958;  Rowland,  Mississippi,  II,  855-856. 

£Ibid.,  159-160. 

9E.  g.,  see  Deed  Records  of  previous  ownership  of  Pope  Walker’s  tract  alone  in 
the  year  1836.  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  C,  605-606,  620-624. 

10Deed  Record,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  E,  155-156.  Recorded  October 
\6,  1837.  Since  Pope  Walker  was  only  nineteen  years  old  at  the  date  of  the 
transaction,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the  purchase  money.  Despite 
the  absence  of  the  John  Williams  Walker  Estate  file  from  the  Probate  Clerk  s 
office  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  remaining  records  indicate  that  the  process 
of  settlement  of  the  estate  was  a continuing  one,  and  that  the  children  were 
receiving  property  and  payments  at  various  times. 

11Pope  Walker,  Deed  of  Trust,  Thomas  G.  Percy,  et  al.,  Deed  Record,  Madison 
County,  Mississippi,  Book  E,  157-159.  Transaction  occurred  September  15,  1837. 
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His  selection  of  a plantation  was  a happy  one.  The  960 
acres,  entered  by  Mercer  and  Felix  G.  Wadlington  between  1825 
and  1829,“  lay  on  and  adjacent  to  Burnt  Corn  Creek,  located 
northwest  of  Livingston.  The  quality  of  the  soil  was  choice, 
being  classed  for  tax  purposes  as  number  one.13  Today,  it  is 
considered  a valuable  tract  of  land,  not  only  because  of  the  soil, 
but  also  because  of  the  oil  wells  nearby.14 

Among  the  neighbors  in  the  countryside  around  Livingston 
were  Thomas  Hudnall,  John  S.  McRae,  R.  M.  Williamson,  C. 
Newson,  D.  B.  Crawford,  Henry  Foster,  Benjamin  S.  Ricks, 
John  Johnston,  John  Lowe,  N.  Hinton,  John  Robinson,  and  John 
Simmons.  This  community  in  ten  years’  time  was  characterized 
by  a remarkable  culture  where  “Some  of  the  wealthiest  planters 
in  the  South  lived  . . . and  dispensed  a lavish  hospitality.”15 

His  first  year  of  farming,  1837,  was  marked  by  two  events. 
A fire  that  destroyed  his  cotton  gin,  rope  and  bagging,  and 
twenty  to  thirty  bales  of  cotton,  represented  an  immediate 
pecuniary  loss  as  well  as  a blow  to  his  harvesting  operations. 
In  September,  he  executed  a Deed  of  Trust  by  which  he  obtained 
$12,000.00,  giving  promissory  notes  to  Thomas  G.  Percy, 
guardian  of  William  M.  and  Richard  W.  Walker.  He  seems  to 
have  refinanced  the  notes  to  Hudnall.  They  were  endorsed  by 
Hudnall  and  were  delivered  to  Percy  and  John  James  Walker.  A 
mortgage  on  Pope  Walker’s  slaves,  49  in  number,  provided  the 
security  for  both  parts  of  the  transaction.10 

The  year  1838  apparently  was  not  a good  year  either. 
Although  Pope  Walker  stated  in  September  that  prospects 
were  “very  fair,”  he  reported  quite  differently  three  months 
later  when  he  wrote  that  crops  in  the  state  were  “miserable.”17 


“Tract  Book,  1825-1835  (Original  Entry  Book),  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  1, 
111. 

“Personal  Tax  Roll,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Roll  No.  346. 

“Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  Chancery  Clerk,  Madison  County,  Mississippi. 
March  22,  1967. 

“Minutes,  Board  of  Police,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  B (1836-1852),  66; 

Rowland,  Mississippi  . . . , II,  110-111. 

16Deed  Record,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  E,  157-159. 

“Richard  W.  Walker  to  Maria  Walker,  November  11,  1838,  Nannie  H.  Rice 
Papers;  Pope  Walker  to  John  James  Walker,  September  18,  1838,  follows  below. 
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Since  this  latter  statement  was  made  near  Thanksgiving  time, 
when  part  of  the  crops  had  been  harvested  and  the  remainder 
could  be  estimated,  it  probably  was  no  exaggeration. 

Pope  Walker’s  financial  problems  were  greatly  magnified 
by  the  inflation  of  the  day.  His  first  letter  showed  the  exuber- 
ance and  confidence  of  the  times,  his  second  revealed  that  he 
was  shaken  by  the  rising  storm,  and  in  the  remaining  three,  he 
was  seizing  every  opportunity  to  pay  his  debts,  though  some- 
times having  to  take  terrific  discounts.18 

He  was  also  practicing  law  in  Livingston  during  this 
period.  His  card  appeared  repeatedly  in  the  Canton  Herald  in 
the  early  months  of  1838.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he 
selected  Livingston  instead  of  Canton  since  thirteen  lawyers  at 
one  time  advertised  their  availability  in  the  latter  town.19  One  of 
Walker’s  cases  mentioned  in  his  letters  was  the  settlement  of 
the  Hardin  D.  Runnel’s  estate.  The  will  was  probated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1839, 20  and  Walker  in  his  last  letter  predicted  the  conclusion. 

In  this  same  letter,  dated  November,  1839,  he  expressed 
anxiety  to  see  Thomas  G.  Percy.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  talk  over 
with  him  the  prospective  sale  of  the  plantation.  Pope  Walker 
and  wife,  Elizabeth,  deeded  the  960  acres  to  John  Simmons  on 
January  1,  1840,  the  price  received  being  $14,249.00.21  He 
returned  to  Alabama  to  practice  law,  first  in  Bellefonte,  then 
moving  on  to  Moulton.22 


18Thomas  Hudnall,  his  neighbor  and  endorser,  was  deep  in  debt  as  early  as 
March,  1838,  when  he  mortgaged  his  land  and  slaves  for  $175,081.72,  to  a New 
Orleans  firm.  Pope  Walker  signed  as  a witness  to  this  document.  Deed  Record, 
Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  E,  396-397. 

19 Canton  Herald,  August  11,  1837. 

20Will  Book  A,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  55-56. 

^Deed  Record,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  Book  G,  417-418. 

22He  alternated  service  in  the  Alabama  legislature  with  service  on  the  bench. 
He  also  was  chosen  presidential  elector  several  times.  As  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  at  Charleston,  he  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the 
convention.  He  was  the  Confederacy’s  first  Secretary  of  War,  serving  only 
seven  months.  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  him  a brigadier  general  in  the  army 
and  later  judge  of  a military  court.  During  Reconstruction,  he  practiced  law 
in  Huntsville  and  returned  to  politics  in  1875  as  president  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  died  in  1885.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIX,  351-352. 
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Whether  he  made  profits  on  his  plantation  or  “went  broke” 
cannot  be  discovered  from  the  available  records.  Unless  he  paid 
off  his  debts  and  harvested  bountiful  crops  sufficient  to  balance 
the  difference  of  $28,800  between  purchase  and  sale  prices,  he 
must  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars.  Apparently,  he  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  many  others  at  this  time  whose  lands  were 
advertised  in  the  columns  of  the  local  paper  to  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Pope  Walker’s  wife  and  the  author  of 
the  first  letter,  merits  some  attention.  Nothing  definite  has  been 
found  about  her  background  except  that  her  parents  lived  less 
than  a day’s  ride  from  the  Walker  plantation.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  she  was  well  educated  for  a woman  of  that  day. 
The  first  letter  reveals  that  she  felt  comfortable  with  Maria 
Pope  Walker  and  the  other  women  of  the  aristocratic  family. 
Where  or  when  Pope  Walker  met  her,  where  or  when  the 
marriage  took  place,  have  not  been  ascertained  by  this  editor.23 

All  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  John  James  Walker2’  or  to 
his  wife,  Maria.  Because  the  first  letter  by  Pope  Walker  is  in 
very  poor  condition,  the  ink  and  pen  having  eaten  into  the  paper, 
some  guesswork  is  necessary.  The  other  letters  have  required 
but  slight  editing.  The  group  follows  below: 

Livingston,  Dec.  20th  1837 

Mrs.  Maria  Walker 
Huntsville,  Alabama 
My  Dear  Maria 

We  received  your  long  expected  letter  a few  days  ago — and 
also  one  from  John;  the  pleasure  they  produced  I shall  not 


^There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  in  Madison  or  Hinds  Counties,  Mississippi, 
or  Madison  County,  Alabama.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  adjacent  Yazoo 
County,  Mississippi,  a probability  unverifiable  because  the  extant  marriage 
records  there  begin  in  1845.  She  and  Pope  Walker  had  two  sons,  Clifton 
and  John  Percy.  Her  death  occurred  before  1850. 

21He  was  educated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  and  saw  service 
in  tire  Creek  and  Seminole  Wars.  A resident  off  and  on  of  Huntsville  for  many 
years,  he  also  was  Collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile.  He  was  a Colonel  on 
Braxton  Bragg’s  staff  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  later  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  and  then  president  of  the  M.  & O.  Railroad. 
Bailey,  John  Williams  Wal\er,  209. 
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attempt  to  describe;  but  like  all  letters  of  friendship  they  were 
harbingers  of  peace  and  love — feelings  so  deeply  felt  by  those 
who  like  us  are  severed  from  the  kindest,  best  and  dearest 
friends! — Pope  likewise  received  a letter  from  Uncle  Percy25  on 
his  arrival  at  Jackson,  he  then  had  some  idea  of  visiting  us 
before  he  left  the  country  but  as  the  letter  was  mailed  in  Vicks- 
burg I suppose  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  had  got  that  far  on 
his  return  home  — I am  very  sorry  that  we  did  not  see  him  as 
it  was  the  only  hope  we  had  of  seeing  any  of  you  this  Winter. 

But  my  dear  M — how  fares  it  with  you — Time  has  wrought 
but  sad  changes  with  me  since  I saw  you  last — and  ages  seems 
[sic]  to  have  recorded  their  presence  in  sad  havoc  on  my  person — 

. . . do  not  think  I repine  at  the  loss  of  beauty  — for  thank 
Heaven  it  is  a curse  that  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot26 

I can  not  find  language  to  describe  the  extreme  loneliness 
of  my  present  situation.  ...  as  for  any  neighbors  you  may 
know  they  are  “few  and  far  between.”  We  leave  this  our  beauti- 
ful place  in  the  country,  on  the  first  day  of  next  month  and 
move  to  town  (Livingston).  Pope  still  perseveres  in  his  pro- 
fession and  has  actually  commensed  [sic]  practicing  — I have 
bright  hopes  of  his  success,  though  I fear  I shall  never  learn  to 
follow  that  good  advise  [sic]  which  aunt27  convinced  me  of  last 
Summer  as  being  so  important  in  a wife — I fear  I shall  never  be 
popular — though  I know,  and  feel  its  importance — 

Pope  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  gin  house  not  long  since 

25Thomas  G.  Percy,  uncle  of  the  Walker  children.  Because  of  friendship  with 
John  W.  Walker,  Percy  had  moved  from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  Madison 
County,  Alabama,  in  1814.  He  married  Maria  Pope,  daughter  of  Leroy  Pope 
and  sister-in-law  of  John  Williams  Walker,  and  tihey  had  three  sons.  He 
acquired  several  plantations  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  While  Walker  was 
serving  as  Senator  in  Washington,  Percy  looked  after  his  family  and  financial 
interests  in  Alabama.  At  Walker’s  death,  Percy  became  the  guardian  of  the 
minor  children.  Bits  of  his  biography  are  scattered  through  Bailey’s  John 
Williams  Walter  and  information  may  also  be  found  in  the  book  by  his  grand- 
son, William  Alexander  Percy,  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  (New  York,  1941), 
271-272. 

^This  paragraph  may  refer  to  her  pregnancy,  a surmise  prompted  by  the  mention 
in  Pope  Walker’s  letter  of  Sept.  18,  1938  of  a Child  old  enough  to  travel.  This 
son  was  named  Clifton. 

^Maria  Pope,  wife  of  Thomas  G.  Percy. 
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by  fire — between  twenty  and  thirty  bales  of  cotton  bsides  other 
things  such  as  rope  and  bag ging  [.]  We  had  spent  the  day  at  my 
father’s  and  had  got  in  sight  of  home  when  it  caught — Pope  at 
first  was  a little  startled  and  changed  colour,  as  might  have 
been  expected — he  saw  it  all  burn  down  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  returned  home  with  some  friends  in  even  a good 
humor. 

You  asked  me  to  write  you  a long  letter,  but  I have  so  little 
to  communicate  that  is  worthy  of  your  attention — . . . Do  tell  me 
what  Aunt  is  doing  that  she  does  not  write  to  me  ? how  does  she 
employ  her  time?  . . . Remember  me  kindly  to  yours [,]  the  best 
of  parents,  ' and  ask  John  what  he  thinks  of  my  not  writing  to 
him — ask  him  to  forgive  me  and  let  me  know  it  by  writing  very 
soon[.]  Exert  the  kind  and  gentle  influence  of  a wife  for  a 
sister's  sake — 

E.  Walker 

Tell  William*  and  Richard  if  they  don’t  write  to  me,  that  I will 
think  very  hard  of  them. 


“Arthur  F.  Hopkins  (1794-1865)  and  his  wife,  Pamelia.  A native  of  Virginia, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  and  later  moved  to  Huntsville  where 
he  developed  a large  practice  He  was  a member  of  Alabama’s  first  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  of  the  State  Senate,  1822-24,  and  later  he  became  a 
leader  in  the  Whig  party.  He  acquired  large  land  holdings  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  and  accumulated  wealth  by  speculation  in  real  estate.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Owren,  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography,  III,  843-844;  Hallie  Farmer,  “Arthur  Francis  Hopkins,’’  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  IX,  206. 

“William  Memorable  Walker  (1821-1864)  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Mobile,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  reached 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  in  the  Confederate  Army  he  was  a Captain 
of  Artillery.  Owen,  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography , IV,  1717;  Bailey,  John 
Williams  Walter,  209. 

3uRichard  Wilde  Walker  (1823-1874)  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Princeton.  He  practiced  law,  was  elected  to  the 
Alabama  Legislature  and  became  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1855.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  state  Supreme  Court,  1859  to  the  Civil  War.  He  represented 
Madison  County  in  die  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  and  later  in 
the  Senate.  Subsequent  to  the  war,  he  practiced  law  in  Huntsville.  Owen, 
Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  IV,  1718;  Bailey,  John  Williams  Walker, 
209-210. 
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Livingston,  April  28th,  1838 

Major  John  J.  Walker 
Huntsville,  Alabama 

Dear  John : 

In  the  deep  fulness  of  a heart  overflowing  with  unfeigned 
repentance,  I ask  forgiveness  for  not  having  answered  your  most 
profound  & certainly  very  lucid  disquisition  on  what  Should  be 
the  policy  governing  the  exchange  operations  of  the  banking 
institutions  of  this  state  — I admit  your  views  to  be  — as  general 
policy  — perfectly  correct  — But  in  this  particular  instance  — in 
these  crying  times  — when  the  ordinary  operations  of  business 
are  entirely  prostrate  — when  the  entire  currency  of  the  country 
is  utterly  deranged  — when  the  good  old  rules  of  subtraction  & 
addition  [are]  set  ad  [s?c]  naught  as  the  visionary  conceptions 
of  our  ignorant  [....]  fathers  — ■ and  when  the  government  — a 
government  of  the  people  — created  by  their  will  — amenable 
to  their  dictum  — under  their  supervision  — has  thought  proper 
to  create  a national  debt  amounting  to  20  millions  — (thereby 
mortgaging  the  estate  of  every  individual  man  in  the  community) 
for  the  especial  benefit  & only  proper  use  of  government 
officers  — & government  tolls  — [I  say]  in  such  times  as  these 
& under  such  circumstances  — such  a policy  as  you  have 
pointed  out  is  not  the  policy  that  should  govern  the  state  of 
Mississippi  — Stand  firm  to  your  own  — say  I — And  move 
not,  turn  not  save  in  your  own  defence  — Others  may  scowl  & 
frown  upon  you  — the  weak  may  deride  & the  ignorant  censure 
you  — but  your  own  true  sons  — those  who  have  felt  your 
kindness  & are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  — those  who  but 
for  your  timely  intervention  would  have  starved  — will  stand  up 
to  you  [,]  fodder  or  no  fodder  — exchange  or  no  exchange  — and 
cry  out,  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  — verily  thou 
shalt  meet  thy  reward  — 

Our  banks  have  the  means  to  make  their  paper  good  but  they 
dare  not  use  them  — & for  the  same  reason  which  deters  the 
BUS  (read  Mr  Biddle8  letter)31  from  the  resumption  of  Specie 
payments  — the  certain  knowledge  that  if  the  one  were  to  check 

31Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  “Mr.  Biddle”  was  Nicholas  Biddle  (1786- 
1844),  president  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
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— or  the  other  to  resume  payment  — they  would  be  drained  — 
[stripped]  almost  — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  — of  their  entire 
resources  — Tis  this  — the  fear  of  an  universal  rush  — [which] 
prevents  the  Brandon  bank  from  checking32  — She  is  [able]  — 
and  willing  & anxious  to  do  so.  But  being  the  only  Southern 
bank  — which  is  able  — & having  a great  deal  of  paper  out  — 
scattered  over  Alabama  — Tennessee  & Louisiana  — she  feels 
assured  that  she  would  either  have  to  take  in  the  whole  of  her 
issue  — or  stop  checking  & rather  than  be  forced  to  do  the 
latter  — She  had  better  not  check  at  all  — 

Thus  you  see  we  are  in  the  pass  of  Therpopylae  [sic]  — 
Shall  we  go  on  or  turn  back?  Neither  say  I — Stand  to  your  arms 
& let  the  enemy  [approach]  — he  m[a]y  bark  & howl  — but  he 
dare  not  attack  — invulnerable  on  all  sides  — we  [certainly]  will 
not  be  [driven]  from  our  position  — 

I have  seen  Uncle  — he  staid  with  me  a night  & the  great 
Mediator  himself  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  when  he 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  death  than  he  — when  on  looking  out  the 
next  morning  he  discovered  four  or  five  shanties  only  — instead 
of  forty  or  fifty  buildings  as  he  had  supposed  — He  left  with 
me  $1920  Brandon  money  — with  which  I have  as  yet  done 
nothing  — But  hope  in  the  course  of  [sixty]  days  from  this  to 
procure  Post  Notes  issued  — by  that  institution  — payable  at 
the  counter  of  the  BUS  — & endorsed  by  old  ‘Nick’  himself33  — 
These  notes  will  command  an  equal  premium  with  the  paper  of 
the  bank  of  US  itself  [,]  the  only  difference  between  them 
(which  is  so  far  as  payment  is  concerned  — no  difference  at  all) 
is  that  these  notes  will  be  after  elated  notes  — those  of  the  US 
bank  on  demand  — they  will  however  circulate  as  freely  and  as 
currently  as  the  paper  of  that  institution  — They  will  be  let  out 
at  par  — for  all  her  issue  payable  at  her  counter  — Three  days 
from  this  I leave  for  our  courts  & shall  not  be  at  home  again 
for  any  length  of  time  — until  1st  July  — at  which  time  all  our 
courts  will  have  been  over  — I shall  then  certainly  travel  [on?] 


“The  results  of  speculation  with  Brandon  Bank  notes  are  described  in  Rowland, 
Mississippi , I,  193-194.  An  article  on  the  bank  was  published  in  the  Canton 
Herald,  April  21,  1837. 

“Refers  to  Nicholas  Biddle. 
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but  know  not  whither  — If  the  Rowe  Seminary  at  Monte  Sano31 
— was  opened  for  boarde[r]s  I should  certainly  visit  Hunts- 
ville— To  Speak  truth — I do  not  feel  disposed  to  bend  my  course 
in  any  other  direction  — I cannot  think  of  intruding  upon  the 
hospitality  of  aunt  (although  I feel  assured  that  I should  be 
welcomed  [with]  all  the  kindness  imaginable).  You  can  oblige 
me  by  letting  me  know  whether  I can  get  comfortable  lodging  . . . 
for  if  it  can  be  had  I shall  certainly  spend  6 weeks  with  you  — 
Write  soon  — Elisabeth  unites  in  love  to  all  — not  forgetting 
Cosns  Narcissa  & Delia.35  — - 

Yrs  truly 
L Pope  Walker 


Livingston,  Sept.  18th,  1838 

Col.  John  J.  Walker 
Huntsville,  Alabama 

Dear  John: 

I reached  home  a week  ago  and  should  have  written  you 
Sooner  but  for  the  press  of  other  business  — such  as  riding  over 
my  crop  — arranging  my  office  — picking  up  a few  fees — &c — 
I found  my  crop  much  better  than  I had  any  reason  to  anticipate 
from  the  universal  drought  which  has  visited  the  whole  country 
I think  I shall  make  a very  fair  crop  — it  would  have  been 
tremendous  could  I have  had  rain  three  weeks  ago  — My  negroes 
have  had  very  little  sickness  — - consequently  my  doctor5  bill  will 
be  light  — I find  that  the  report  of  the  Bank  Commiser  instead  of 
appreciating  has  depreciated  Brandon  money  at  least  20  per 
cent36  She  is  literally  gone  — I think  that  her  cotton  opera- 
tions are  stopped  — the  people  are  afraid  of  her  — When  you 
dispose  of  my  horse  I wish  you  to  give  me  credit  for  the  amount 
instead  of  paying  it  to  Halsey  — He  did  more  harm  to  my  car- 
riage than  good  & I feel  disposed  to  make  him  wait  till  Christ- 
mas for  his  pay  — I left  Elisabeth  in  Nashville  — you  must 

34  A boarding  school  for  girls.  Edward  Chambers  Betts,  Early  History  of  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama,  1804-1870  (Montgomery,  Ala.  1916),  80. 

35Cousins  mentioned  in  several  letters  but  not  further  identified. 

36The  Besancon-Hagan  report  on  the  Brandon  Park,  1838.  Rowland,  Mississippi, 

I,  193-194. 
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make  Maria  write  to  her  — for  I know  that  she  would  derive 
great  pleasure  from  hearing  from  one  to  whom  she  is  so  much 
attached  — You  cannot  imagine  the  loneliness  of  my  situation 
without  either  wife  or  child  to  drive  away  the  dreary  dullness 
of  the  night  — I feel  tempted  Sometimes  to  jump  in  the  Stage 
and  go  after  them — but  then  the  more  worldly  thoughts  of  lucre, 
avarice,  gain,  come  to  my  aid  & down  I sit  determined  to  re- 
main — Give  my  best  love  to  Maria  & believe  [me]  dear  John 

Yrs  Truly 
L P Walker 


Near  Livingston  May  25th  1839 

John  J.  Walker  Esq 

Huntsville 

Ala 

Dear  John ; 

I sent  you  a few  days  since  by  Mr.  McGehee,*7  a $500 
R’ll  of  the  branch  of  the  b^k  of  the  state  of  Alabama  at  Mobile. 
I could  hear  of  no  more  AlaT.l  monev  in  the  country  — T had 
to  give  10  pr  ct  for  it  — The  individual  of  whom  I got  it  tcld 
me  he  thought  it  probable  he  could  let  me  have  $500  more  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  ten  days,  — If  so  I will  send  it  up  im- 
mediately — If  I could  have  seen  Mr  Martin  of  the  firm 
of  Martin  I", ] Pleasants  & Co [.,]**  I could  have  procured  their 
acceptance — which  would  I dare  say,  have  answered  your  pur- 
pose as  well  as  money — But  being  detained  at  home  two  or  three 
days  longer  than  I anticipated  — in  consequence  of  a slight  at- 
tack William  had,  I have  not  seen  Mr  Martin  since  Uncle  left  — 
I wish  you  could  let  tme  know  how  much  is  due  you  — & how 
much  would  satisfy  you  until  fall.  I am  determined  hereafter 
to  meet  mv  debts  to  you  punctually.  Our  money  is  worth  so 
little  that  the  loss  I sustain  in  getting  good  funds  is  tremendous 
— Have  you  given  me  credit  for  the  $517  which  I paid  to  Uncle 


*7Like  Pope  Walker,  Archibald  McGehee  lived  at  times  in  both  Madison  Counties. 
He  can  be  pinpointed  in  Mississippi  in  1828,  1830  and  1835,  but  the  Census  of 
1840  listed  him,  his  wife  and  seven  children  in  Alabama. 

“A  New  Orleans  firm  located  at  31  Camp  Street  in  1834.  Information  supplied 
by  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library. 
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for  you?  Say  to  Jolly  that  he  must  wait  until  Fall  for  his  money 
& that  I am  willing  to  pay  him  any  interest  he  may  ask  for  this 
indulgence.  If  he  will  take  Miss,  money  at  8 or  10  pr  ct  discount 
I will  pay  it  now  — I feel  much  obliged  to  him  for  waiting  & 
Shall  most  certainly  pay  with  the  first  cotton  I send  to  market — 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately  — My  best  love  to 
Maria  — kind  wishes  to  Judge  Hopkins  & lady  & believe  me 
in  great  haste 

Yrs  Truly 
L P Walker 

I have  a note  for  [little?]  upwards  of  600  due  Huntsville  bank 
in  June  — please  See  P[em?]  & know  what  arrangements  will 
suit  — if  he  must  have  the  money  I will  Send  it  up  as  Soon  as 
I get  your  letter  — [these  matters?]  to  yourself 

Livingston,  Miss  June  6th  1839 

Major  John  J.  Walker 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dear  Brother 

I now  take  my  seat  to  write  to  you  with  feelings  very 
different  from  those  I had  when  I last  wrote.  I was  then  full  of 
high  hopes  and  bright  anticipations  of  the  Future [.]  But  the 
Sun  which  shone  so  brilliantly  for  a time  has  been  overclouded 
and  caused  a darkness  More  Gloomy  on  account  of  the  light  which 
preceded  it.  Since  I last  wrote  Pope  has  informed  [me]  that  he  is 
entirely  unable  to  afford  me  any  Pecuniary  aid  [.]  What  has 
caused  this  sudden  inability  I know  not[,]  it  is  sufficient  that  all 
my  bright  hopes  and  pleasing  anticipations  have  been  blighted 
in  the  bud  — and  I am  entirely  at  a loss  how  to  act  in  this  crisis 
of  affairs.  I have  determined  as  you  always  seemed  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  My  welfare  to  consult  you  on  the  subject,  it  is 
both  Contrary  to  My  desire  and  interest  to  remain  here  any 
longer,  situated  as  I am  at  Present,  Not  having  anything  to 
occupy  My  time  and  not  likely  to  have  anything  to  occupy  it  if 
I remain  here  until  “Cuffee  Coughs.”39  I found  Pope  very 
differently  disposed  from  what  I expected  from  the  tone  of  his 


’Quotation  unidentified. 
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letter  and  Knew  before  I had  been  here  a week  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  Which  would  benefit  both 
parties,  he  appeared  to  repent  of  his  offer,  and  of  course  I didnt 
express  any  dissatisfaction,  in  fact  I was  not  sorry  that  we  were 
unable  to  make  any  suitable  arrangement,  for  I was  certain  that 
we  could  not  live  amicably  together  as  Pope  wished  to  have  the 
entire  control  of  every  thing  and  this  I could  not  for  a moment 
think  of  submitting  to  [ . ] I was  and  am  still  very  anxious  to 
return  to  Virginia,  but  unless  Uncle  has  Money  of  Mine  in  his 
hands,  why  the  “thing’s  out  [?]  and  Child’s  named  Anthony”10 
and  I must  content  Myself  I suppose  with  what  Education  I have. 
Sometimes  I think  of  going  to  Texas  and  joining  the  Army,  and 
then  again  (and  this  last  seems  the  most  feasible  of  the  two)  I 
have  some  Idea  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  a situation  of  some  sort 
in  Mobile  and  qualifying  myself  to  go  into  the  Mercantile 
business.  I shall  return  to  Huntsville  by  way  of  Mobile  if  I do 
return  as  it  will  cost  but  very  little  more,  and  I could  easily  find 
out  from  Brother  Percy41  whether  I could  get  a situation  if  I 
desired  it.  tell  Uncle  (if  he  is  there)  I would  have  written  to 
him  on  this  subject  but  am  not  certain  that  he  had  returned 
from  below [.]  I would  also  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  his 
opinion  if  he  returns  before  you  write[.]  I have  a great  deal 
more  to  say  but  will  be  compelled  to  defer  it  until  another  time. 
Pope  has  a splendid  crop  and  expects  to  Make  (in  some  places) 
a Bale  to  the  acre.  He  talks  of  coming  out  for  the  Legis  [1]  ature. 
He  is  very  Popular  here  and  I think  that  he  would  stand  some 
chance  of  being  Elected,  give  My  Best  love  to  your  Old  Woman 
and  tell  her  that  Nothing  would  gratify  Me  More  than  a letter 
from  Her,  let  it  even  be  on  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I hope  you 
will  write  immediately  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  a subject 
which  is  to  me  a Matter  of  some  importance.  Pope  and  Lis  send 


40Quotation  unidentified. 

uPercy  Walker  (1812-80)  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  a medical  diploma.  He  started  practice  in  Mobile  where  in  1837  in  the 
crash  he  “lost  his  patrimony  which  he  had  invested  in  drugs.”  Then,  he 
studied  law  and  practiced  in  Mobile.  He  was  a member  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  intermittently  from  1839  to  1859,  and  was  Congressman,  1855-59. 
During  the  war,  he  held  the  position  of  inspector  general  of  state  forces  and 
after  the  war  was  appointed  recorder  of  Mobile.  Owen,  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography , IV,  1718;  Bailey,  John  Williams  Walter,  208-209. 
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their  love  and  say  you  must  write  soon.  I am  your  d n 

badly  situated  Brother 


William  Walker 

P.S.  Dr.  Roberts  who  lives  in  the  Neighbourhood  saw  Brother 
Percy  in  New  Orleans  on  his  way  to  Texas  and  says  he  looks 
Miserably.  This  Makes  Me  doubly  anxious  to  visit  Mobile. 

Yours, 

W.  Walker 

You  Must  really  excuse  this  Miserable  and  unconnected  scrawl 
as  I am  very  low  spirited  and  very  unhappy. 

W.  Walker 


Livingston  Oct  1st  1839 

J J Walker  Esq 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dear  John 

I directed  my  Merchant  in  Vicksburg  to  send  you  one 
hundred  & five  dollars  in  USB  papers  if  that  amount  could  be 
had  in  his  town  — I have  since  heard  from  him  and  he  informs 
me  that  it  has  been  sent  — It  is  to  renew  my  note  in  bank.  I 
shall  leave  in  the  morning  for  Vicksburg  — & Shall  endeavor  to 
send  you  from  that  place  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Tell  William  that  he  would  oblige  me  by  informing  me  of 
the  amount  he  got  of  Mr.  Keyes. 

Love  to  all  & believe  me 

Truly  Yrs 
L Pope  Walker 

If  the  Exchanges  do  not  improve  I shall  Suffer  — - I pd  for  USB 
35  pr  ct  & it  was  considered  cheap  at  that  — 
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Livingston  Nov  3rd  1839 

J J Walker  Esq 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dear  John: 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  Col  Read[’s]  Chancery  Suit42 
reached  me  by  yesterdays  mail  — & I have  prepared  all  the 
necessary  papers  & shall  have  them  sent  by  the  next  mail  — 

I think  that  the  “one  business  idea”  which  you  mentioned 
as  pervading  all  my  letters  has  found  its  way  into  yours.  You 
commence  with  ”From  the  accompanying  papers  you  will 
perceive  that  Col  Read  has  filed  a bill  & end  with  — Col  Read  is 
anxious  for  a decree”  &c.  This  is  what  might  be  aptly  termed 
“one  business  idea.”  You  do  not  answer  any  of  the  several 
questions  put  in  my  two  last  letters  — nor  do  you  say  a single 
word  about  any  body  or  any  thing  but  Col  Read  & his  Bill. 

I attribute  this  Silence  in  regard  to  matters  & things  in 
general  to  the  great  press  of  professional  business  — & fearing 
I have  already  intruded  too  much  upon  your  time  — I bid  you 
good  night  with  the  closing  remark  that  I shall  direct  my 
merchants  Messrs  Martin [,]  Pleasants  [&]  Co.  to  pay  you  in 
Huntsville  what  ever  monies  you  may  need  — 

Yrs  Truly 
L P Walker 


PS. 


I shall  leave  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two  for  Ala  — & am 
very  anxious  to  See  Uncle  on  important  business  — I am  entirely 
at  a loss  to  conjecture  where  he  will  be,  whether  in  H — or  in 
Miss,  please  write  immediately  on  receipt  of  this  and  let  me 
know  — as  I may  be  detained  at  home  longer  than  I at  present 
anticipated  — & your  letter  may  find  me  here  — I must  See  him 
if  it  cost  me  a trip  to  H — I shall  probably  write  to  you  in  detail 
before  I leave  — 


^Colonel  John  Read,  one  of  the  early  setders  of  Huntsville.  Owen,  Dictionary 
of  Alabama  Biography,  IV,  1419. 
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1 have  Shipped  40  bales  Cotton  to  New  Orleans  & So  Soon  as 
it  is  Sold  I shall  instruct  Martin  P & Co  to  settle  with  you  in  H — 
I suppose  Ala  will  answer  your  purposes  — Say  to  [.  . . H I?] 
Parsons43  that  I will  write  to  them  So  Soon  as  I can  bring  the 
Executrix  of  H D Runnels  to  a Settlement44  — the  estate  is  hard 
pressed  and  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  — however  I think  I 
can  get  the  money  there  by  the  2d  Monday  in  this  month  — 

My  best  love  to  Maria  — respects  to  Judge  H & lady  & 
believe  me 


In  haste 
Yrs  Truly 
L P W 

When  you  write  again  please  state  what  has  become  of  William — 


43General  Enoch  Parsons  or  Hon.  Silas  Parsons?  H is  the  only  undisputable 
letter  within  the  brackets. 

44Will  Book  A,  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  55-56. 
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THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  GABRIEL  MOORE 

By 

John  M.  Martin 

Born  and  educated  in  North  Carolina,  Gabriel  Moore  moved 
to  Mississippi  Territory  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
soon  embarked  upon  a political  career  which  carried  him  to  the 
governorship  of  Alabama  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  May,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  Mississippi 
Territory ; and  he  was  one  of  the  lawyers  who  presented  creden- 
tials when  the  first  superior  court  was  held  at  Twickenham,  now 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  tax  collector  and 
assessor  of  Madison  County.  In  this  capacity,  Moore  was  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  administration  of  revenue  laws  but  also  the 
supervision  of  the  census  of  1810.  During  the  same  period,  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne.1 

In  1811  Moore  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Mississippi  Territory  from  Madison  County  and  continued 
to  hold  the  position  until  Mississippi  attained  statehood  and 
Madison  County  was  incorporated  into  Alabama  Territory. 
During  the  first  four  sessions  of  his  attendance,  Moore  was  an 
active  member,  both  in  regular  meetings  and  committee  work. 
Among  other  contributions,  he  presented  a bill  to  have  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Twickenham  changed  to  Huntsville.  In  1815  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  served 
in  that  capacity  during  the  1815  and  1816  sessions.2 

After  the  formation  of  Alabama  Territory,  Moore  continued 


^Edward  Chambers  Betts,  Early  History  of  Huntsville  Alabama  1804  to  1870 
(Montgomery,  1916),  21;  Parke  Walton  to  Moore,  January  20,  1810;  F.  L. 
Claiborne  to  Henry  Dangerfield,  December  3,  1811,  Mississippi  Territorial  Papers, 
Misssisippi  Department  of  Ardhives  and  History,  Jackson;  David  Holmes  to 
Gabriel  Moore,  November  10,  1810,  in  Clarence  E.  Carter,  ed.,  The  Territorial 
Papers  of  the  United  States,  VI,  The  Territory  of  Mississippi  1809-1817  (Washing- 
ton, 1938),  133. 

journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  (1811-1816), 
passim. 
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to  represent  Madison  County.  Elected  to  the  territorial  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  the  first  session  held 
in  January,  1818;  however,  he,  apparently  for  personal  reasons, 
did  not  serve  in  the  second  session.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  Madison  County  in  the  Alabama  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  draft  rules.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  he  took  positions  which  show  him  as  a 
more  liberal  member  of  the  convention.  For  example,  he  moved 
that  senators  be  elected  for  two-year  terms  instead  of  three  and 
favored  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  age  for  representatives 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-one  and  the  election  of  judges  for 
six-year  terms  instead  of  on  good  behavior.  Moore  moved  that  a 
provision  be  added  to  the  constitution  permitting  any  member  of 
either  house  to  have  “liberty  to  dissent  from  and  protest  against 
any  act  or  resolution”  which  he  thought  injurious  to  the  public 
or  individuals  and  to  have  “the  reasons  for  his  dissent  entered 
on  the  Journals.”* * 3 

Elected  to  the  Alabama  senate  following  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  Moore  was  made  chairman  of  the  rules  committee 
and  took  a lead  in  devising  and  securing  adoption  of  senate  rules. 
He  was  a leader  in  a movement  to  have  the  Alabama  legislature 
pass  resolutions  applauding  General  Andrew  Jackson  for  his 
part  in  the  Florida  campaign  against  the  Seminoles.  In  1820 
Moore  was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate  and,  as  a consequence, 
was  less  active  thereafter  in  general  debates.  In  1821  he  resigned 
from  the  body  to  seek  a seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.4 

Moore’s  opponents  for  Alabama’s  single  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  George  W.  Owen  and  Silas  Dinsmoor. 
Although  Owen  carried  some  South  Alabama  counties,  Moore’s 
popularity  in  North  Alabama  was  so  great  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  win  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  carried  Madison 


9 Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Alabama  Territory,  January,  1818,  4; 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Alabama  Territory,  November,  1818, 
4;  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Alabama  Territory  Begun  July  5,  1819 

(Huntsville,  1819),  3,  4,  21,  24,  29,  35. 

4 Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1819,  3,  5,  26,  47,  51;  1820,  3; 
Huntsville  Republican,  July  20,  1821. 
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County  by  more  than  a four-to-one  margin  and  received  999 
votes  of  1,006  cast  in  Jackson  County.  Only  once  in  his  next  three 
contests  for  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  did  Moore  face 
opposition.  Owen  joined  him  in  the  body  after  Alabama  obtained 
additional  representatives  following  the  census  of  1820.5 

In  Congress  one  of  Moore’s  first  duties  was  to  secure 
adequate  representation  for  Alabama  in  the  reapportioned 
House  of  Representatives.  He  favored  a ratio  of  one  representa- 
tive for  each  fifty  thousand  people  rather  than  a ratio  of  one 
for  each  forty  thousand;  for,  he  pointed  out,  the  latter  plan 
would  leave  a large  fraction  of  Alabamians  unrepresented.  With 
a rapidly  growing  population,  moreover,  the  state’s  under- 
representation would  become  even  greater.  Moore  defended 
strongly  an  amendment  to  the  reapportionment  bill  permitting 
the  population  of  six  Alabama  counties  to  be  counted,  even  though 
the  death  of  a United  States  marshal  had  prevented  a return 
from  being  made  within  the  required  period.  A census  had  been 
taken  in  five  of  the  six  counties,  he  said,  by  officers  under  oath, 
which  showed  that  Alabama  had  sufficient  population  to  justify 
an  additional  representative.  The  amendment  was  designed  to 
assure  the  state  “just  and  fair  representation.”  Were  it  defeated, 
over  fifty  thousand  white  inhabitants  of  Alabama  would  not  be 
represented.6 

During  the  first  session  of  Moore’s  first  term,  he  also 
fought  for  the  welfare  of  prospective  landholders.  In  one  resolu- 
tion, later  defeated,  he  asked  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  “the  expediency  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  public  lands  by  entry,  in  lots  of  forty  acres.”  Such 
an  arrangement,  he  explained,  would  make  possible  the  sale  of 
land  that  would  not  otherwise  be  sold  and  would  “enable  honest 
but  poor  men  to  become  proprietors.”  In  a second  resolution, 
also  defeated,  he  proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
inquire  into  “the  expediency  of  granting  pre-emption  rights  to 


5Huntsville  Republican,  August  24,  1821;  Montgomery  Republican,  August  25, 

1821. 

6 Annals  of  Congress,  Seventeenth  Congress,  First  Session,  938,  1168-1169. 
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settlers  on  the  public  lands”  who  had  settled  prior  to  a date  in 
1819  to  be  specified  later.7 

Following  the  dismissal  of  the  Receiver  at  the  Huntsville 
Land  Office  because  of  dishonesty,  Moore  asked  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  funrish  information  about 
how  much  money  had  been  lost  by  the  government  and  other 
details  concerning  operation  of  the  land  office.  He  suspected 
government  losses  would  equal  the  amount  of  the  Receiver’s 
indebtedness  to  the  government  for  purchases  of  public  lands. 
If  so,  there  was  proof  of  the  need  for  forbidding  receivers  of 
revenue  for  public  lands  from  buying  lands.  Under  the  existing 
system,  they  could  purchase  land  individually  or  join  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  bidding  against  the 
honest  man,  the  actual  improver  of  the  soil  who  wanted  to  have 
a farm  and  raise  a family,  and,  in  some  cases,  using  government 
money  to  obtain  the  land.  The  “honest  yeomanry”  were  thus 
being  driven  away,  and  “foreign  speculators”  were  claiming  the 
land.  He  wished  assurance  that  the  real  settlers  would  be  given 
a fair  opportunity  to  obtain  the  spot  of  land  which  had  been 
“rendered  valuable  by  their  own  labor.”8 

At  the  following  session,  Moore  introduced  a resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  consider  a bill 
to  prevent  land  office  receivers  from  purchasing  lands,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  public  or  private  sale.  There  was,  he 
said,  an  inconsistency  in  permitting  government  employees  to 
become  land  purchasers.  Through  the  government  money  he 
held,  the  receiver  had  great  power  for  evil,  and  the  temptation 
was  great.  In  one  case  in  Alabama,  a receiver  had  purchased 
44,646  acres  at  a price  of  over  $300,000  and  had  defrauded  the 
government  of  over  $81,900.  But,  more  serious,  great  damage  had 
been  inflicted  on  immigrants  to  the  state.  Using  government 
money,  the  receiver  had  been  able  to  bid  against  them  and 
acquire  their  lands  and  homes  made  valuable  by  their  labor  and 
industry.  In  light  of  the  attitude  Congress  had  taken  toward 
efforts  to  secure  pre-emption  rights  for  actual  settlers  and  to 


7 Ibid. , 1269. 

*lbid.,  1614-1615. 
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protect  them  from  “the  unfeeling  grasp  of  the  land  speculator,” 
however,  Moore  feared  that  no  relief  would  be  given.  The 
“privation  and  suffering  of  the  honest  emigrant,”  who  pene- 
trated the  wilderness,  improved  the  land,  and  defended  the 
frontier,  no  longer  excited  the  sympathies  of  Congress.  Generous 
policies,  it  seemed,  had  been  abandoned.9 

Re-elected  without  opposition  in  1823,  Moore  took  part  in 
debates  over  the  Tariff  of  1824.  The  South,  he  said,  was  an 
agricultural  region.  It  was  not  and  could  not  be  made  into  a 
manufacturing  section,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  habits, 
customs,  and  interests  of  its  people.  Even  if  the  southern  planter 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  his  produce  to  the  market  of 
his  choice  and  taking  in  return  articles  most  useful  to  him ; even 
if  public  revenues  were  reduced  by  tariff  revision;  even  if  one 
section  was  oppressed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  another,  the 
order  of  nature  would  not  be  changed.  “The  Southern  people, 
after  all  these  sacrifices  and  violations  of  their  rights,  must  still 
be  agriculturalists,”  he  declared,  “and  the  cotton  of  the  South 
will  still  cross  the  Atlantic.” 

Moore  was  particularly  opposed  to  a high  duty  on  cotton 
bagging.  He  denied  that  a tax  on  bagging  would  fall  on  the 
consumer.  Perhaps  the  doctrine  could  be  applied  to  broadcloth  or 
coarse  woolens,  but  not  to  a product  not  sold  to  the  consumer  as 
merchandise.  The  purchaser  of  raw  cotton  would  not  take  into 
account  the  “extravagant  price”  which  the  bagging  had  cost  the 
producer.  Under  the  existing  duty  on  the  product,  a fair  competi- 
tion existed  between  American  and  European  manufacturers,  and 
a considerable  revenue  was  derived  from  its  importation.  Under 
the  proposed  duty,  foreign  bagging  would  be  excluded  and  the 
revenue  lost.  “You  create,”  he  charged,  “a  monopoly  in  the  sale 
of  this  article  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
South.”  The  South  had  suffered  from  such  a monopoly  during 
the  War  of  1812  when  it  had  been  dependent  on  the  West  and 
had  had  to  pay  two  prices  for  a product  never  in  adequate  supply. 

Much  had  been  said  about  doing  “equal  justice  to  every  part 


9 Annals  of  Congress,  Seventeenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  676-678. 
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of  the  Union.”  Moore  called  on  those  from  other  sections  to  honor 
the  precept.  The  duties  on  coarse  woolens  and  iron,  he  said,  were 
most  oppressive  on  the  South.  Southerners  had  to  have  woolens 
with  which  to  clothe  their  slaves  and  iron  products  for  many 
purposes.  They  could  not  raise  their  own  wool  or  manufacture 
iron  products.  Moore  protested  against  high  duties  on  items 
“indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  profession.” 
On  other  occasions,  he  sought  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  the  bill 
and  voted  against  its  final  passage;  however,  he  and  other 
opponents  were  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a somewhat 
modified  version.10 

Although  Moore  did  not  make  a reported  speech  relating  to 
the  General  Survey  Bill  passed  in  1824,  he  voted  for  it,  and  after 
its  passage,  joined  with  others  to  request  early  surveys  of  routes 
to  link  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  river  systems  and  to  permit 
navigation  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Action  was  not  taken  immediately, 
even  though  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  gave 
encouragement.  Nor  was  an  early  survey  made  of  a possible  road 
through  Alabama  suggested  by  Moore.  After  the  advent  of  the 
Adams  Administration,  he  introduced  a resolution  to  hasten 
action  and  was  later  instrumental  in  securing  aid  for  extensive 
improvements  at  Muscle  Shoals.11 

After  some  hesitation,  Moore  threw  his  support  to  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  1824  presidential  campaign.  John  McKinley  wrote 
Henry  Clay  in  September,  1823,  that  Moore  had  first  declared 
himself  f^r  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  John  Quincy  Adorns;  but,  find- 
ing “neither  suited  for  his  constituents,”  he  had  joined  the 
Jackson  ranks.  Whether  Moore  shifted  to  Jackson  because  of 
conviction  or  expediency  cannot  be  established.  In  either  case, 
Jackson  was  the  distinct  favorite  of  North  Alabama  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Alabamians.  Writing  from 
Washington  in  January,  1825,  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  determined  who  was  to  be  President,  Moore  reported 
that  Clay’s  friends  had  apparently  decided  to  support  Adams. 
This  move  had  been  strange  and  unexpected  and  had  caused 


10 Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  1580-1585. 
uHuntsville  Democrat,  July  13,  1824;  February  15,  1825;  January  13,  17,  1826. 
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excitement.  Despite  the  decision  of  Clay’s  followers,  however,  he 
felt  that  the  election  of  Adams  was  not  assured.  Since  Crawford’s 
supporters  would  not  give  up,  there  was  still  a possibility  that 
neither  candidate  could  obtain  a majority  and  that  Calhoun,  the 
Vice  President,  would  have  to  serve.  If  Moore  hoped  for  either 
the  selection  of  Jackson  or  Calhoun,  he  was  disappointed  in 
both,  for  Adams  was  elected.12 

Except  for  the  selection  of  a President,  little  of  importance 
took  place  in  the  House  during  the  last  session  of  Moore’s  second 
term.  He  wrote  that  no  major  acts  had  been  passed  and  that 
none  were  likely  to  be  passed.  Since  there  was  evidence  that 
Spanish  authorities  had  encouraged  acts  of  violence  on  American 
commerce  and  American  citizens,  he  favored  an  act  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies.13 

In  1825  Moore  faced  formidable  opposition  for  his  post 
from  Clement  Comer  Clay,  a former  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama 
and  a distinguished  lawyer  from  Huntsville.  Although  the  tariff 
and  public  lands  were  issues,  the  contest  was  decided  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  local  issues  and  personalities.  Already  popular  with 
the  people,  Moore  presented  himself  as  a candidate  of  the 
common  man.  Denying  any  connection  with  the  Royal  Party  or 
Bank  of  Huntsville,  he  concluded  his  speeches,  wrote  one  Clay 
supporter  by  saying,  “I  am  supported  principally  by  the  poor. 
No  friend  saving  one  or  two  of  the  rich  have  I.”  Using  this 
approach,  the  correspondent  warned  Clay,  Moore  had  wrought 
a great  change  in  the  minds  of  many,  especially  since  he  had 
“frequented  evry  [sic]  grog  shop  and  visited  every  old  woman.” 
Although  Moore  had  neither  wealth  nor  talent  on  his  side,  he 
would  carry  the  election  at  Florence  if  Clay  did  not  make  a 
strong  effort.  To  insure  the  support  of  Jackson  followers,  Moore 
hedged  on  the  tariff  question  even  though  he  had  opposed  the 
Tariff  of  1824.  As  predicted  by  Clay  followers,  Moore  was 


12John  McKinley  to  Henry  Clay,  September  29,  1823,  Clay  Papers,  Library  of 
Congress;  Huntsville  Democrat,  February  15,  1825. 

“Huntsville  Democrat,  February  15,  1825. 
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successful  in  attracting  a sufficient  number  of  votes  to  defeat 
Clay.14 

Back  in  Congress,  Moore  continued  to  seek  benefits  for 
holders  of  relinquished  lands.  He  wrote  in  December,  1825,  that 
he  hoped  relief  legislation  would  be  passed  and,  about  the  same 
time,  introduced  a resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  information  needed  in  order  to  take  steps  to 
guard  the  public  interest  from  “fraudulent  practices  and  combi- 
nations of  individuals  in  the  sale  of  relinquished  lands”  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  public  interest  would  not  be  best  served 
if  former  owners  or  their  representatives  were  given  the  right 
to  repurchase  relinquished  land  “at  a certain  proportion  of  the 
price  for  which  it  was  originally  sold.”  Defending  the  resolution, 
he  pointed  out  that  fraud  was  being  practiced  by  combinations 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  people  and  the  government.  Although 
the  provisions  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Moore,  a relief 
bill  was  passed  later  in  the  session  extending  discounts  to  former 
owners  and  remitting  interest  payments.15 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress,  Moore  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  deter- 
mine the  expediency  of  allowing  settlers  on  relinquished  lands  to 
live  on  the  lands  until  sold  and  to  remove  crops  growing  at  the 
time  of  sale.  He  later  joined  other  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  in  requesting  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  a relief  bill  for  such  settlers.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  price  of  cotton  was  low,  debts  were  great, 
and  speculators  had  settlers  at  their  mercy.16 

Near  the  close  of  the  1828  session,  Moore  made  an 
impassioned  speech  in  favor  of  a bill  to  permit  relinquishers  to 
purchase  land  at  private  sale  at  a fixed  price.  The  plan  would 
give  protection  to  the  “honest  and  bona  fide  settler  and  planter, 


14W.  F.  Withers  to  Clay,  May  10,  1825;  A.  W.  H.  Clifton  to  Clay,  May  7,  1825, 
Clay  Papers,  Duke  University  Library,  Durham;  Huntsville  Democrat,  June  21, 
August  12,  1825. 

15Huntsville  Democrat,  January  6,  April  21,  May  26,  1826;  Register  of  Debates, 
Nineteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  1554. 

“Huntsville  Democrat,  January  27,  June  8,  1827. 
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against  the  iron  grasp  of  the  capitalist  and  land  speculator.”  It 
would  give  the  real  settler  an  opportunity  to  acquire  land  he  had 
to  give  up  after  paying  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price  and 
and  making  improvements  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  protect 
the  public  from  frauds  being  practiced  currently.  Lands  had 
originally  been  purchased  when  cotton  was  selling  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents;  when  the  currency  was  inundated 
with  depreciated  paper  receivable  in  land  offices;  when  every 
species  of  property  “had  acquired  a fictitious  value,  unparalleled 

and  unknown  in  any  other  period ” Lands  had  been  sold  on  a 

credit  basis  under  the  two  dollar  minimum,  but  the  minimum 
had  subsequently  been  reduced  to  a dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  glutting  the  market  with  cheaper  government  land  after 
Alabamians  had  had  the  maximum  evils  of  the  earlier  act 
inflicted  on  them. 

In  terms  of  the  existing  value  of  land,  Moore  felt  that 
purchasers  had  probably  paid  for  their  land  in  paying  one- 
fourth  of  the  1819  price.  In  occupying  the  land  and  defending  it, 
the  owners  had  “suffered  much  and  contributed  much.”  They 
had  opened  roads  for  later  immigrants  and  speculators.  Some 
had  “encountered  the  savage  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.” 
Prices  fixed  in  the  bill  were  sufficiently  high,  considering  that 
cotton  was  selling  for  only  six  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and 
that  there  was  “universal  pecuniary  embarrassment”  in  the 
region.  Plantations  well  stocked  with  servants  remained  in  debt 
from  year  to  year.  Ever  since  the  land  sales,  “every  cent  of  the 
circulating  medium”  had  been  drawn  out  of  Alabama  to  pay  the 
“immense  debt  for  public  lands.”  The  national  government,  he 
said,  was  “drawing  the  last  pittance”  from  its  debtors. 

Without  relief,  many  valuable  citizens  would  leave  the 
country.  They  would  emigrate  to  Mexico  or  other  quarters,  as 
some  already  had,  where  a freehold  estate  could  be  easily 
obtained.  These  people  were  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for  vacant 
and  waste  land  and  to  help  fortify  and  defend  the  frontier.  The 
best  interest  of  the  government  was  not  speculating  upon  its 
citizens  and  oppressing  them  but  the  adoption  of  a liberal  policy. 
Moore  declared:  “But  surely  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  the  means  to  as  many  as  possible  of  acquiring  real 
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estate,  whereby  they  are  the  better  enabled  to  raise  their  families, 
their  attachment  for  the  government  increased,  and  their  disposi- 
tion to  defend  it.”  Despite  Moore’s  eloquent  defense  of  the 
proposal,  it  was  not  adopted ; however,  some  relief  was  given  to 
relinquishers.17 

In  1827  Moore  introduced  a resolution  calling  for  authoriza- 
tion of  a survey  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
building  a canal  around  the  shoals.  He  had  supported  the  General 
Survey  Bill  in  1824  and  had  asked  immediately  that  such  a sur- 
vey be  made.  At  that  time  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  the  Secretary  of 
War,  had  given  assurance  that  the  project  was  of  first  import- 
ance. The  subject  had  been  urged  on  the  new  Secretary  of 
War,  but  little  had  been  done.  Alabama,  he  pointed  out,  was  a 
younger  state  with  limited  resources.  He  hoped  aid  would  not 
be  denied  for  improvement  of  the  Tennessee.  The  project  would 
benefit  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  western  Virginia.  It  would  be“purely  national” 
in  its  character  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  1824.  At  least  fifty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  being  shipped  down  the  Tennessee 
at  a cost  of  up  to  fifty  cents  for  special  handling  at  the 
shoals.  In  addition,  there  were  attendant  risks  of  damage 
or  total  loss.  During  the  following  session  of  Congress,  Moore 
took  a lead  in  securing  passage  of  a bill  granting  over  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  Alabama  to  be  used  for  im- 
proving navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River.  At  a meeting  hon- 
oring those  who  had  secured  the  grant,  Moore  drank  the  toast: 
“The  citizens  of  Alabama  — may  they  speedily  realize  and  en- 
joy the  benefits  and  advantages  tendered  them  by  the  liberality 
of  the  General  Government  for  the  encouragement  of  Education 
and  the  Internal  improvement  of  our  country.”  Later,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  Moore  worked  for  the  implementation  of 
the  project.  One  of  his  last  services  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  the  introduction  of  a resolution  calling  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  grant- 
ing Alabama  97,129  acres  for  the  improvement  of  the  Black 


17 Register  of  Debates,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  2762-2765;  Huntsville 
Democrat,  January  4,  1828. 
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Warrior,  the  Cahawba,  the  Coosa,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers.18 

In  the  1828  session  Moore  opposed  high  duties  as  he  had 
done  in  1824  and  later  in  1827.  Objecting  especially  to  the 
duty  on  cotton  bagging,  he  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  bagging 
had  increased  approximately  fifty  per  cent  as  a result  of  rates 
established  in  1824.  It  was  “unjust  and  oppressive”  for  one 
section  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  “that  section  which  manu- 
factures it,  in  lieu  of  permitting  the  citizens  to  purchase  the 
foreign  article.”  In  answer  to  those  who  stressed  that  cotton 
was  consumed  in  other  states,  Moore  declared  that  this  amount 
was  “utterly  inconsiderable”  in  terms  of  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced. Not  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  found  a market  within  it.  The  South,  he  suggested,  might 
resort  to  the  manufacture  of  bagging  itself,  from  cotton  in- 
stead of  hemp.  “We,  too,”  he  threatened,  “can  raise  our  own 
horses,  mules,  beef,  pork,  and  flour,  instead  of  paying  some 
millions  for  these  productions,  and  in  this  manner  become  in- 
dependent of  the  [West].”  As  in  1824,  southerners  were  unable 
to  prevent  passage  of  a high  tariff  law.18 

In  the  1828  presidential  campaign,  Moore  again  supported 
Andrew  Jackson.  Several  months  before  the  election,  he  wrote 
approvingly  of  victories  of  the  “Jackson  party”  over  the  admin- 
istration in  the  election  of  the  speaker,  the  selection  of  Duff 
Green  as  printer,  and  gains  made  in  New  York  politics.  He 
later  pointed  out  that  he  had  supported  Jackson  both  when  he 
was  in  power  and  out  of  power.20 

On  February  7,  1829,  Moore  wrote  a public  letter  to 
his  constituents  reporting  the  status  of  legislation  and  announc- 
ing that  he  would  be  a candidate  for  governor  in  1829  instead 
of  for  his  congressional  seat.  He  hoped  that  further  relief 
would  be  given  to  land  purchasers,  that  Alabama  would  be 
granted  97,129  acres  of  land  for  internal  improvements,  and 


18 Register  of  Debates,  Nineteenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  1252-1253;  Hunts- 
ville Democrat,  June  13,  September  13,  1828;  Huntsville  Southern  Advocate, 
January  2,  1829. 

10 Register  of  Debates,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  2207-2208. 
20Huntsville  Democrat,  January  4,  1828;  April  12,  1832. 
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that  Alabama  would  be  authorized  to  exchange  its  sixteenth 
section  lands  for  more  valuable  ones.  A proposed  bill  calling 
for  the  graduation  and  cession  of  public  lands,  however,  would 
probably  not  pass  because  some  in  the  East  feared  that  the 
poor  would  migrate  to  the  public  lands,  thus  depriving  eastern 
factories  of  labor.  As  Moore  took  his  leave  of  Congress,  many 
no  doubt  joined  the  Huntsville  Democrat  in  saying  that  he  de- 
served “the  lasting  gratitude  of  a liberal  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic^ for  his  services.21 

Unopposed  for  the  governorship,  Moore  assumed  his  duties 
as  governor  in  late  1829.  In  his  inaugural  message,  he  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
elected.  It  inspired  in  him  the  “most  profound  gratitude,  and 
the  highest  sense  of  obligation.”  Recalling  his  own  experience 
in  state  government  and  the  remarkable  progress  Alabama  had 
made  in  the  ten  years  since  it  had  acquired  statehood,  Moore 
asked  that  the  legislature  follow  a policy  of  “harmony,  lib- 
erality, forbearance  and  toleration,”  all  of  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  best  results.22 

In  a special  message  to  the  legislature,  Moore  called  for 
prompt  action  concerning  the  proposed  improvement  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  measures  to  permit 
completion  of  the  project.  Within  ten  years,  Alabama  would 
gain  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement. 
With  the  removal  of  obstruction  below  Florence  so  that  steam- 
boats could  ascend  the  river  to  that  point,  an  emporium  for 
trade  would  be  created.  No  longer  would  merchants  be  forced 
to  carry  dry  goods  and  groceries  by  way  of  Nashville  at  heavy 
cost  to  the  consumer.  Income  from  the  sale  of  lands  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  provide  navigation  above  Florence  for 
boats  of  “light  burthen”  during  part  of  the  year  and  for  flat- 
boats  and  keelboats  all  year.  Cotton  would  be  enhanced  in  value 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  special  handling  being  charged 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  probably  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound. 
Other  traffic,  upriver  and  downriver,  would  profit  in  a similar 


^Huntsville  Democrat,  March  6,  1829. 
32Huntsville  Democrat,  December  4,  1829. 
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manner.  In  implementing  the  project,  moreover,  funds  would 
be  paid  to  citizens  which  would  help  give  “relief  to  pecuniary 
distress’’  in  the  state.  Unfortunately,  income  from  the  sale  of 
land  would  not  be  as  great  as  once  anticipated,  for  cotton  was 
selling  at  the  “lowest  possible  price”  threatening  many  Ala- 
bamians with  ruin. 

Moore  also  called  on  the  legislature  to  adopt  measures  to 
“effect  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  waters.” 
Such  a step,  he  said,  would  increase  the  income  of  farmers,  en- 
hance the  value  of  real  estate,  and  expand  the  commerce  of 
Mobile.  Thus,  the  entire  population  of  the  state  would  benefit. 

Finally,  Moore  reminded  members  of  the  legislature  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  public  lands.  Because  of  the  operation  of  older 
land  laws,  he  said  the  mass  of  Alabama’s  population  had  been 
placed  in  a distressing  condition ; because  so  much  land  had  had  to 
be  relinquished,  a large  number  of  people  had  no  “permanent 
home  or  even  interest  in  the  country.”  Unable  to  secure  land  on 
reasonable  terms,  many  were  emigrating  to  a foreign  land, 
carrying  away  “population,  industry  and  enterprise.”  Only  the 
best  lands  were  worth  the  current  minimum.  Without  change 
in  the  land  laws,  therefore,  the  cheaper  lands  must  remain  un- 
occupied and  uncultivated.  He  favored  the  sale  of  land  in  forty- 
acre  tracts  and  the  adoption  of  a system  of  guaduation  which 
would  permit  the  price  of  land  to  correspond  with  its  value. 
Adoption  of  these  policies  would  permit  every  type  of  person 
to  have  access  to  land  of  some  kind.  The  legislature,  he  sug- 
gested, should  place  the  problems  of  Alabama  before  Congress, 
along  with  causes  and  possible  solutions.23 

As  governor,  Moore  had  a multiplicity  of  duties:  promotion 
of  internal  improvements,  supervision  of  the  State  Bank,  pro- 
motion of  education,  promotion  of  reform  in  the  penal  code, 
general  administrative  routine.  In  1830,  for  example,  he  cor- 
responded with  neighboring  governors  seeking  information 
about  projected  internal  improvements,  and  the  possibility  of 
co-operation  with  the  State  of  Alabama.  Along  with  the  direc- 


7 bid. 
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tors  of  the  State  Bank,  he  carried  on  a lengthy  negotiation 
leading  to  sale  of  bank  stock  to  a northern  firm.  In  order  to 
provide  a basis  for  penal  reform,  Moore  wrote  several  gov- 
ernors requesting  information  concerning  penitentiaries  and 
penal  codes  in  other  states.  There  was  a need,  he  said,  for 
adapting  penal  codes  “to  the  moral  character  of  the  people” 
on  whom  they  operated.  Experience  indicated  a need  for  modi- 
fications to  render  them  “less  rigid  in  their  texture,  less  san- 
guinary in  their  consequences,  and  more  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  turpitude  involved  in  the  offense  or  crime.”24 

In  his  1830  message  to  the  legislature,  Moore  made  a series 
of  recommendations.  Among  these  was  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Since 
“legitimate  authority”  stemmed  from  the  people,  all  should 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a union  of  “ignorance  and  civil  lib- 
erty.” The  general  government  had  provided  support  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  state  must  act.  He  was  happy  to  see  “the  rapid 
advancement  of  seminaries  for  sound  and  enlarged  education” 
suited  for  every  capacity  and  looked  forward  to  the  early  open- 
ing of  the  University  of  Alabama.  A committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  had  recommended  that  a certain  number  of  youths 
from  each  county  be  educated  free  of  charge  if  their  circum- 
stances would  otherwise  exclude  them  “from  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge, and  circumscribe  their  usefulness”  in  the  community. 
With  the  adoption  of  such  a plan,  said  Moore,  the  University 
would  indeed  become  a state  university.  Intellectual  resources 
would  be  called  into  “active  usefulness”  that  otherwise  would 
be  neglected,  and  the  poor  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  government. 

Moore  suggested  that  the  object  of  punishment  of  crime 
might  best  be  served  by  the  establishment  of  a penitentiary 
system.  Both  the  national  and  the  state  constitutions  stressed 
the  fairness  of  punishment;  nevertheless,  the  existing  system 
in  Alabama  provided  for  death  for  both  forgery  and  murder. 


24Moore  to  G.  C.  Brandon,  August  10,  1830;  Moore  to  various  governors,  August, 
1830;  Moore  to  Bank  Directors,  April  24,  1830,  Gabriel  Moore,  Executive 
Papers,  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 
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The  result  was  “frequent  impunity”  for  obviously  guilty  per- 
sons when  lesser  crimes  were  involved  because  the  atrocity  of 
the  system  evoked  sympathy  for  the  offender.  Nor  did  the 
harshness  of  punishment  deter  crime.  A more  adequate  sys- 
tem of  punishment  could  be  provided  in  a penitentiary,  and 
reformation  would  result  in  some  cases.  He  presented  infor- 
mation from  other  states  concerning  construction  and  govern- 
ment of  penitentiaries,  desirable  modifications  of  criminal  law, 
and  the  effects  of  penitentiaries  on  public  revenue,  crime,  and 
morals. 

Moore  lauded  the  State  Bank  for  its  assistance  in  com- 
mercial transactions  and  its  production  of  revenue.  He  rec- 
ommended that  a branch  be  established  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  and  another  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  People  in 
some  parts  of  the  state,  he  said,  were  destitute  of  bank  accom- 
modations. Remoteness  of  these  citizens  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  credit.  Sometimes  unwillingly,  they  had  had  to 
borrow  from  other  banks,  thus  helping  “fortify  the  power”  of 
rivals  of  the  State  Bank  and  producing  profits  that  were  some- 
times paid  to  foreign  stockholders.  The  State  Bank,  he  reported, 
had  been  able  to  obtain  $100,000  on  favorable  terms  for  pur- 
poses of  capital  expansion.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion, said  Moore,  depended  on  the  bank  directors  who  had  for- 
merly served  without  pay.  He  recommended  that  they  be  paid 
a nominal  amount  for  the  time  they  spent  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank. 

With  obvious  pleasure,  Moore  reported  that  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Canal  project  was  about  to  begin.  Contracts  had  already 
been  let  for  work  below  Florence  on  terms  more  favorable  than 
had  once  been  expected.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  this 
project  would  be  completed  within  two  years  and  that  a like 
project  could  be  planned  above  Florence.  Moore  recommended 
that  the  legislature  give  attention  to  a project  connecting 
the  Alabama  and  the  Tennessee.  Such  a project  would  be  of 
national  importance  and  eligible  for  aid  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  with  an  eye  on  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (he  was  already  an  active,  although  not  a fully  avowed, 
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candidate  for  the  post),  Moore  stated  his  views  on  national 
issues.  He  recommended  that  the  legislature  instruct  the  state’s 
representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  exist- 
ing charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and,  if  the  charter 
were  renewed,  to  seek  restrictions  that  would  “prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
such  State.”  This  mammoth  institution,  enriched  by  revenues 
of  the  United  States  government,  had  extended  its  influence 
over  the  entire  country  and  was  using  its  power  to  cripple 
state  institutions  in  a manner  hostile  to  state  sovereignty. 
It  was,  he  asserted,  a “tremendous  machine”  which  took  in  a 
“vast  portion  of  the  products  of  the  laboring  classes  devouring 
the  substance  of  the  poor  to  pamper  overgrown  wealth” ; it  took 
an  indirect  tax  from  industry  and  put  it  into  the  pockets  of 
nonproductive  capitalists. 


Atlhough  conceding  that  the  tariff  was  oppressive,  partial 
and  unjust  in  operation,  and  that  its  nullification  should  be 
sought  by  every  legal  means,  Moore  doubted  the  propriety  of 
Alabama’s  adopting  measures  calculated  to  add  to  the  prevail- 
ing excitement  existing  on  the  subject.  Rather,  the  crisis  called 
for  a “temperate,  though  firm  and  decisive,  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity  of  the  general  government”  for  relaxa- 
tion of  the  “odious  and  impolitic  system.”  It  would  be  proper 
for  the  legislature  to  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  caused 
by  the  “ungenerous  and  unkind  policy”  by  recommending  the 
development  of  domestic  industry.  With  a good  climate  and 
good  soil,  Alabama  could  produce  almost  any  raw  material, 
including  sugar,  grapes,  silk,  and  wool.  Cotton  growers,  he 
suggested,  would  benefit  from  such  diversification,  for  there 
was  already  too  much  competition  in  cotton  production. 

Moore  expressed  regret  that  relief  laws  for  settlers  on  re- 
linquished lands  had  not  been  more  generous  and  that  gradua- 
tion had  not  been  adopted.  He  recommended  that  the  legisla- 
ture make  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  gradua- 
tion. The  general  government,  he  hoped,  would  recognize  that 
the  “solid  wealth  and  strength”  of  the  nation  consisted  “in  the 
prosperity,  happiness  and  independence  of  a brave,  high-minded 
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and  patriotic  yeomanry”  more  than  in  acres  in  the  public  do- 
main or  dollars  in  the  public  coffers.25 

At  the  time  he  delivered  his  final  message  to  the  Alabama 
legislature,  Moore  was  already  engaged  in  an  effort  to  unseat 
John  McKinley  and  win  a post  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  contest,  described  elsewhere,  was  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant action  taken  by  the  1830  legislative  session.  Follow- 
ing his  election  as  senator,  Moore  resigned  the  governorship 
in  March,  1831,  and  turned  his  duties  over  to  Samuel  B.  Moore.28 

With  his  election  to  the  Senate,  Moore  attained  the  last 
high  office  that  could  be  given  by  the  people  of  Alabama.  In 
his  rise  to  a senate  seat,  he  had  never  lost  a race.  Moore  had 
served  the  people  well,  both  in  the  territorial  period  and  after 
statehood  had  been  acquired.  In  the  territorial  and  state  legis- 
latures and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1819,  he  had 
been  an  active  and  an  able  member.  In  Congress  he  had  sup- 
ported favorable  land  legislation  and  needed  internal  improve- 
ments of  national  importance  and  had  opposed  the  tariff.  As 
governor,  he  had  continued  programs  already  begun  and  ini- 
tiated others,  such  as  the  investigations  that  later  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a penitentiary  system  in  Alabama.  Al- 
though his  personal  life  had  sometimes  been  criticized,  he  was 
a decided  favorite,  with  good  reason,  of  the  common  people  of 
Alabama. 


2r,Huntsville  Southern  Advocate,  November  27,  1830. 

^John  M.  Martin,  “The  Senatorial  Career  of  Gabriel  Moore,”  The  Alabama 
Historical  Quarterly,  XXVI  (Summer,  1964),  249ff. 
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MARTIAL  MONTGOMERY: 

ANTE  BELLUM  MILITARY  ACTIVITY 
by 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Napier,  III 

Commentators  on  the  Southern  scene  have  long  noted  the 
existence  of  a “martial  tradition,”1  or  what  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  termed  “the  broadsword  virtues.”  That  such  a tradi- 
tion is  based  on  fact  can  be  seen  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
South  for  the  1812  and  Mexican  Wars,  and  in  the  eagerness  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  North  in  the  Civil  War.  Perhaps  today 
this  can  be  noted  in  a prevalence  of  Southern  home  towns  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  from  Vietnam  of  U.S.  fighting  men  serving 
there.  Analysts  have  attributed  such  militancy  to  everything 
from  a supposed  “cavalier  heritage”  through  the  climate  to 
“pure  cussedness”  and  a streak  of  violence.  Let  the  dissectors 
of  the  Southern  psyche  concern  themselves  with  the  whys. 

One  prominent  historian,  John  Hope  Franklin,  has  ex- 
plored the  various  manifestations  of  Southern  military  ardor 
before  the  Civil  War.2  Some  of  these  include  the  South’s  fron- 
tier heritage,  the  need  felt  to  defend  “the  peculiar  institution,” 
personal  violence,  a “militant  gentry,”  geographical  expansion- 
ism, literary  romanticism,  state  and  private  military  schools 
and  the  “citizen  soldiery”  of  voluntary  military  companies  in 
the  decades  before  secession  and  Fort  Sumter.  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  is  a typical  example  of  an  antebellum  Southern  town 
in  which  such  voluntary  military  corps  played  a social  and 
military  role.  As  Franklin  wrote: 

In  the  south  the  voluntary  military  organization 
found  a congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  flourish. 


JDouglas  Southall  Freeman,  quoted  in  John  Temple  Graves',  The  Fighting  South 
(New  York,  1943),  8.  Also  Virginius  Dabney,  Mark  Ethridge,  Clark  Howell 
and  others,  8-10,  upon  being  queried  by  the  author  at  the  South’s  readiness  to 
fight  before  December  7,  1941. 

John  Hope  Franklin,  The  Militant  South  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956). 
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The  volunteer  company  made  it  possible  for  neighbors 
and  friends  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  and  state  militia  laws.  ...  It  was  a welcome 
opportunity,  moreover,  for  the  volunteers  and  many 
others  to  brighten  their  lives  by  periodic  gatherings, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  techniques 
of  organized  warfare,  which,  for  many,  constituted 
their  major  social  activity.3 

In  order  to  understand  the  appeal  of  such  military  activity 
in  ante-bellum  Montgomery,  one  must  note  the  original  raison 
d'etre  for  a citizen  soldiery  in  the  Alabama  of  the  “old  South- 
west,” and  the  legal  structure  developed  to  control  it.  Before 
the  war  of  1812,  in  both  the  Old  Southwest  and  the  Old  North- 
west, west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  south  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  respectively,  frontier  threats  from  the  Indians, 
the  British,  and  the  Spanish  made  American  citizens  combat- 
ready.  Each  community  had  its  militia  company  which  drilled 
regularly,  headed  by  “at  least  three  titled  dignitaries  ...  re- 
splendent in  their  brightly  colored  sashes  and  gaily  plumed 
hats.” 


Once  the  War  of  1812  had  removed  the  British  and  Indian 
threat  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  such  forces  in  the  Old  North- 
west lost  their  reason  for  existence. 

The  lack  of  an  excuse,  however,  was  insufficient 
reason  for  disbanding  militia  companies.  They  now 
were  social  organizations  to  which  young  blades  be- 
longed principally  for  the  purpose  of  marching  pom- 
pously before  wide-eyed  feminine  admirers.  It  was  a 
sorry  town  indeed  that  couldn’t  raise  a muster  and 
most  of  the  mboasted  two  companies.4 

However,  in  the  Old  Southwest  military  threats  were  felt 
for  nearly  thirty  more  years.  True,  the  Creeks’  power  had  been 
broken  in  1818-14,  but  Spain  retained  nearby  Florida  until 


*lbid.,  173. 

4Thomas  D.  Clark,  The  Rampaging  Frontier  (Indianapolis,  1939),  183,  184. 
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1819,  the  Creek  Nation  in  Alabama  was  not  extinguished  until 
1836,  and  fugitive  Indians  in  Florida  dragged  the  Seminole  War 
out  to  1842.  In  addition  to  these  border  threats  was  the  grow- 
ing concern  with  controlling  slaves  and  preventing  feared  in- 
surrections. Finally,  Southern  expansionism  was  involved  of- 
ficially and  otherwise  in  such  military  ventures  as  the  Texas 
War  for  Independence,  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Mexican  War,  the  filibustering  mania  into  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  that  melancholy  curtain-raiser  to  secession,  the 
ugly  civil  war  in  “Bleeding  Kansas.” 

The  legal  basis  for  a citizen  soldiery  had  its  roots  in  the 
founding  fathers’  distrust  for  a standing  army,  expressed  in 
the  Militia  Act  of  1792.  This,  based  in  English  law  and  prac- 
tice dating  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrd,  placed  the  Nation’s 
hope  and  onus  for  defense  upon  a citizenry  in  arms  at  the  time 
when  the  Kegular  Army  was  restricted  to  the  equivalent  of 
one  regiment.  In  Alabama  the  legal  foundation  lay  in  the  par- 
ent Mississippi  Territory  “Militia  Law”  of  1807,  which  sub- 
jected each  free  white  male  between  16  and  50  years  of  age, 
with  some  exceptions,  to  military  duty,  required  him  to  equip 
himself  with  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements,  provided 
for  a territorially-based  military  structure,  and  provided  for 
frequent  musters.  Initially  each  company  had  to  report  for  drill 
quarterly,  and  each  battalion  and  regiment  once  each  annually. 
The  organization  also  provided  for  local  patrols  to  regulate  and 
discipline  “unruly  and  roving  slaves  and  other  disorderly  per- 
sons.”5 6 


After  Alabama  was  separated  from  Mississippi  in  1817 
and  achieved  statehood  in  1819,  its  laws  of  1821  provided  that 
a volunteer  company  of  light  infantrymen  or  riflemen  might 
be  raised  in  each  militia  regiment  with  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing its  own  uniform.0  In  1837  a newly  adopted  “system  of 
Militia  Laws”  distinguished  between  the  two  classes  of  citizen 


5Thomas  M.  Owen,  A History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography 
(Chicago,  1921),  II,  987.  Cited  hereafter  as  Owen,  Alabama  and  Dictionary. 

6Harry  Toulmin,  A Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (Cahawba, 
Alabama,  1823),  619. 
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soldiery  of  militia  and  volunteers.  They  differed  mainly  in  their 
original  organization  and  equipment,  the  volunteers  procuring 
the  latter  largely  at  their  own  expense,  although  they  received 
arms,  and  sometimes  camp  equipment.  They  were  also  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature.7  The  volunteer  corps  were  required  to 
perform  more  military  duty  than  was  the  militia.  Six  to  twelve 
drills  per  year  were  usually  prescribed  in  acts  of  incorporation 
at  a time  when  militia  company  musters  had  been  reduced  to 
two  annually.8  In  return,  members  of  volunteer  corps  were  gen- 
erally exempt  from  road  work,  jury,  or  patrol  duty.£  Such  privi- 
leges were  reflected  as  late  as  the  twentieth  century,  when  the 
Alabama  National  Guard  was  still  exempt  from  poll  tax  or  jury 
duty.10  Even  today  they  are  entitled  to  distinctive  automobile 
tags. 


Montgomery  was  founded  in  1817  by  several  groups  of 
real  estate  speculators.  Seven  years  later,  as  a frontier  village, 
it  received  its  first  social  cachet  of  note  with  the  visit  of  the 
Marquis  de  LaFayette.  The  regions  to  the  east,  between  Line 
Creek  and  the  Chattahoochee  River  were  still  the  Creek  Nation. 
Governor  Israel  Pickens  directed  militia  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  S.  Woodward  “to  take  an  escort  and  conduct  LaFayette 
through  the  nation.  The  Hon.  James  Abercrombie  then  com- 
manded the  Montgomery  Troop,  and  General  Moore  of  Clai- 
borne, commanded  the  Monroe  Troop,  both  of  whom  volun- 
teered their  services.”11  Several  hundred  persons,  including  the 
Mayor  of  Montgomery,  trekked  to  the  Chattahoochee,  where  the 
Georgia  escort  handed  over  the  aged  hero  to  fifty  naked  and 
painted  Indian  warriors.  These  pulled  the  aged  hero’s  sulky 
across  the  river  to  the  waiting  Alabamians.  Escorted  by  the 


Alexander  B.  Meek,  A Supplement  to  Aiken's  Digest  (Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  1841) 
140-45. 

"State  of  Alabama,  Acts  of  Alabama,  1843  (Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  1844),  32,  and 
Acts  of  Alabama,  1849-50  (Montgomery,  Alabama,  1850),  367.  Cited  hereafter 
as  Acts  of  Alabama. 

2 Acts  of  Alabama,  1846,  120-21,  and  Acts  of  Alabama,  1859-60,  371-72,  incorporating 
Montgomery  Riflemen  and  Montgomery  Mounted  Rifles. 

“Owen,  Alabama  and  Dictionary,  II,  989. 

uBrig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  Woodward’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Cree\  or 
Muscogee  Indians  (Montgomery,  Alabama,  1859),  66. 
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Montgomery  Troop,  LaFayette  reached  Montgomery,  where  he 
was  fittingly  received  and  feted. 

Thus,  Montgomery’s  citizen  soldiery  began  their  partici- 
pation in  the  town’s  social  life.  The  unit  was  the  Montgomery 
Light  Infantry,  founded  in  that  year — 1824 — and  John  Gold- 
thwaite,  the  first  captain,  was  a War  of  1812  veteran.  On  May  1, 
1827,  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  hero  of  that  conflict,  en 
route  West  for  an  inspection  tour,  was  received  in  Montgomery 
by  Captain  (and  Dr.)  Hugh  W.  Henry’s  cavalry  troop  of  Mont- 
gomery Huzzars  as  escort,  and  by  Andrew  Dexter,  Intendant, 
who  welcomed  him  to  Montgomery.  The  next  day  Brown  was 
escorted  to  the  steamboat  Coosa  by  the  Montgomery  Light  In- 
fantry, whose  Captain  Goldthwaite  had  served  under  Brown  on 
the  Niagara  River  in  the  1812  War.12 

The  next  military  event  to  excite  Montgomery  was  the 
Texas  War  of  Independence.  Many  Alabamians  were  numbered 
among  the  Texas  colonists,  and  their  struggle  against  Mexico 
was  followed  animatedly  in  the  South,  and  with  measures  for 
armed  assistance.  On  November  30,  1835,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  Montgomery  Theater  to  express  sympathy  and  to  aid  the 
Texans.  General  John  Scott,  one  of  Montgomery’s  founders, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  Colonel  James  E.  Belser,  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser , was  secretary.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Ward’s  volunteers  from  Macon,  Georgia,  were  present, 
and  Isaac  Ticknor  commanded  a company  of  16  Montgomery 
volunteers.13  They  went  on  to  Texas  as  part  of  Colonel  J.  W. 
Fannin’s  volunteer  regiment,  which  was  surrounded  by  General 
Urrea  at  the  battle  of  Coleta  River.  By  order  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  they  were  among  365  American  prisoners  of  war  shot  in 
cold  blood  at  the  Palm  Sunday  1836  massacre  at  Goliad.14  How- 
ever, a chronicler  reported  that  Ticknor’s  company,  being  com- 
posed of  troublesome  elements,  was  not  much  missed  in  Mont- 
gomery.15 


12M.  P.  Blue,  History  of  Montgomery  (Montgomery,  Alabama,  1878),  19,  58-59. 

Cited  hereafter  as  Blue,  Montgomery. 

™lbid.,  25-26,  85. 

14Col.  James  E.  Saunders,  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama  (New  Orleans,  1899),  209-10. 
15Blue,  Montgomery , 25-26. 
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At  the  same  time  a company  was  formed  in  Montgomery 
which  was  to  enjoy  the  longest  history  of  any  local  military 
unit,  and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  social  scene.  In 
response  to  President  Martin  Van  Buren’s  call  for  three  month 
volunteers  for  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  the  Montgomery 
True  Blues  were  formed  by  February  20,  1836,  and  their  ser- 
vices tendered  to  Governor  Clement  C.  Clay  on  that  date. 

In  later  years,  the  True  Blues  came  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  organized  on  Washington’s  Birthday  and  they  thus 
were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Mobile  Rifles.  The  two  com- 
were  one  of  the  same  age  as  the  Mobile  Rifles.  The  two  com- 
panies were  the  oldest  continuous  military  units  in  the  state. 
However,  Dr.  Peter  A.  Brannon  has  shown  that  the  True  Blues 
were  founded  at  least  two  days  earlier.  Nonetheless,  for  years 
they  celebrated  Washington’s  Birthday  as  their  Organization 
Day.  There  were  76  members,  later  94,  and  they  elected  as 
Officers:  Captain  William  Chisholm;  First  Lieutenant  Richard 
T.  Nott;  Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Pollard;  Third  Lieuten- 
ant John  R.  McLeod;  and  Ensign  Thomas  J.  Cook. 

At  the  same  time,  probably  on  February  22,  another  com- 
pany was  formed  in  Montgomery  county,  the  Montgomery  In- 
vincibles.  Their  officers  were:  Captain  John  W.  Bonham,  First 
Lieutenant  Richard  G.  Walker,  and  Ensign  Peter  B.  Parker/0 
The  two  units  developed  a town  and  country  rivalry,  as  will  be 
seen.  Both  units  quickly  embarked  on  a steamboat  on  February 
25  for  Mobile.  There  Chisholm,  a captain  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Alabama  Volunteers,  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Blues  by  Nott.17 

At  Mobile  the  volunteers  camped  at  the  then  Orange  Grove, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  True  Blue  veteran  Capt. 
John  Clisby  recalled  that  on  “the  third  day  we  were  invited  to 
a fine  mansion  on  Government  St.  an  elegant  eolation  (sic) 
spread  and  Judge  Henry  Goldthwaite  addressed  us  and  a banner 


16Peter  A.  Brannon,  “The  Montgomery  True  Blues”,  Montgomery  Advertiser „ 
Feb.  23,  1936. 

17Blue,  Montgomery,  27;  Wetumpka  Daily  State  Guard , September  5,  1848 
(obituary  of  Colonel  Chisholm). 
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(was)  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Mobile.”18  The  regiment  sailed 
for  Tampa  Bay  and  camped  in  an  oak  grove  near  a log  fort 
garrisoned  by  200  U.S.  Army  regulars  under  a one-armed  Major 
Sands.  An  altercation  between  the  regulars  and  volunteers  broke 
out  after  Sands  struck  one  of  a True  Blue  fatigue  detail  with 
his  cane.  The  enraged  company  formed  to  storm  the  fort,  the 
embattled  major  retreated  inside,  and  ran  double  shotted  can- 
non out  of  the  port  holes.  Captain  Nott  tried  to  quiet  his  men, 
and  a Colonel  Lindsay  arrived  to  quell  the  fracas.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying  later  “if  he  had  such  soldiers  as  the  Alabama  boys  he 
could  whip  the  devil  out  of  Hell!”19 

However,  Bonham’s  Montgomery  Invincibles,  “a  fine  body 
of  men  . . . boasted  they  would  soon  show  us  what  men  were  and 
in  derision  called  us  the  silk  stocking  company  but  the  campaign 
proved  the  Blues  the  best  grit,  for  we  marched  more  men  all  the 
time  than  any  other  company.” 

Clisby  recalled  that: 

Our  reputation  was  so  general  that  General  (Win- 
field) Scott  on  arriving  at  a fort  we  built  on  Hillsboro 
river  inquired  of  the  Post  adjutant  if  any  Blues  were 
there.  There  was  a sick  mess  of  six  of  us  inside  he 
says  take  me  to  them  I am  anxious  to  see  them.  I had  a 
dozen  fine  Maderia  Wine,  and  brought  it  out,  he  tasted 
and  said  it  was  as  good  as  he  ever  drank  he  left  us 
with  at  least  a bottle  in  him.2C 

The  Alabama  regiment  was  engaged  on  April  27,  1836  at 


18John  Clisby  to  “Dear  Friend,”  Verbena,  Ala.,  July  2,  1884.  Alabama  Military 
Records,  Alabama  Department  of  Archivesa  nd  History.  Cited  hereafter  as 
Clisby  Letter.  Clisby,  an  original  True  Blue,  wrote  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Seminole  War  to  an  officer  of  the  Montgomery  True  Blues  seeking  historical 
data  on  the  unit. 

™lbid.  The  two  regular  officers  were  probably  Col.  William  Lindsay  of  Virginia, 
2nd  Artillery,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Richard  Martin  Sands  of  Maryland,  4th  Infantry. 
This  Sands  died  soon  after  on  September  13,  1836.  Francis  B.  Heitman, 
Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army  (Washington, 
1901),  I,  634,  859. 

"Clisby  Letter. 
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the  Battle  of  Thlonotosassa  Creek,  where  Colonel  Chisholm 
served  gallantly,  J.  H.  Evans  of  the  Blues  was  killed,  and  James 
Sankey  wounded.21  This  was  probably  the  battle  recounted  by 
Clisby,  who  stated  that  the  day  after  the  Americans  dismantled 
their  fort  and  booby-trapped  the  magazine,  they  were  attacked 
by  a thousand  warriors  hidden  in  a hammock.  A severe  hour-and- 
a-half  fight  ended  with  the  Americans  charging  the  hammock, 
but  they  lost  15  killed  and  45  wounded.  Later,  after  returning  to 
Montgomery,  6 more  died  of  disease,  including  William  Stewart 
of  the  Blues22 

Their  enlistment  expired,  the  Blues  and  the  Invincibles 
reached  Montgomery  by  steamboat  on  May  15.  Although  it  was 
Sunday,  citizens  turned  out  en  masse  and  “welcomed  them  at  the 
wharf  with  salutes.”23  Later,  on  July  12  Montgomerians  gave  the 
Blues  a public  dinner  in  appreciation  of  their  services.  On  the 
following  Independence  Day,  1837,  Montgomery  ladies  presented 
the  company  with  a beautiful  flag.21  This  flag  was  carried  later 
in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  and  was  used  for  military  funer- 
als on  the  casket  as  late  as  1924!  Meanwhile,  the  True  Blues  had 
quickly  reorganized  on  June  20,  1836,  into  an  artillery  company 
equipped  with  two  brass  six-pounders.  As  such  it  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  December  3,  1836.  On  July  2 an  election 
saw  the  following  officers  chosen:  Captain,  Richard  T.  Nott; 
First  Lieutenant,  Robert  Harwell ; Second  Lieutenant,  Dr.  Ralph 
C.  Armstrong;  and  Third  Lieutenant,  Robert  A.  Means.25 

This  same  period  saw  another  military  threat,  that  of  the 
Creek  Indians  on  Alabama’s  eastern  frontier,  who  resisted  being 
moved  West.  There  had  been  an  opera  bouffe  confrontation 
earlier  in  1833  between  Alabama  and  Federal  authorities  in  a 


“Wetumpka  Daily  State  Guard,  September  5,  1848;  Blue,  Montgomery,  27. 
“Clisby  Letter  and  Blue,  Montgomery , 27. 

23 Ibid .,  61. 

2ilbid.,  66-67;  Bart  W.  Lincoln,  comp.,  “Montgomery  True  Survivors’  Association 
Scrapbook”  (n.p.,  n.d.),  Alabama  Military  Records.  Cited  hereafter  as  “Survivors’ 
Scrapbook”. 

2olbid.,  64-65,  Clisby  Letter  and  Bart  W.  Lincoln,  Comp.  “Montgomery  True 
Blues  Scrapbook”  (n.p.,  n.d.),  Alabama  Military  Records.  Cited  hereafter  as 
“Blues  Scrapbook.” 
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dispute  between  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  Governor  John 
Gayle  over  removal  of  the  Creeks.  26  In  1836  Governor  Clay 
selected  the  Montgomery  Huzzars,  or  “Henrys’  Horse  Company," 
as  his  bodyguard  during  hostilities  with  the  Creeks,  and  on  May 
10,  1837,  the  Montgomery  Guards  were  organized  under  Captain 
George  Whitman.27 

With  the  removal  of  the  Creeks,  the  capture  of  Seminole 
chieftain  Osceola,  and  Texas'  Independence,  the  military  need  for 
such  volunteer  corps  declined.  Some  of  the  companies  undoubt- 
edly disbanded,  but  the  records  do  not  show  which  or  when.  By 
1842,  in  Neighboring  Georgia,  an  English  traveller  noted  that 
at  a militia  muster  in  Athens,  townsmen  and  University  of 
Georgia  students  vied  with  each  other  to  make  the  battalion  drill 
“as  grotesque  as  the  most  ingenious  caricaturist  could  make  it," 
carrying  canes,  cornstalks  and  brooms  rather  than  muskets, 
dressing  as  variously  as  possible,  marching  as  much  out  of  step 
as  they  could,  to  the  discordant  notes  of  clownish  fifers  and 
drummers.  All  this  buffoonery  contrasted  with  the  commander 
dressed  in  full  blue  and  silver  field  officer’s  uniform  on  a finely 
caparisoned  steed.28  Other  commentators  have  noted  the  horse- 
play, drunkenness,  and  fighting  at  militia  musters,  the  cross- 
roads stores,  and  barbecues  in  the  ante-bellum  South.29  Militia 
drills  had  been  exciting  affairs,  good  musters  drawing  more 
people  than  a court  day  or  log-rolling.  Crowds  included  office- 
seeking candidates,  exhorting  preachers,  quacks  peddling  their 
noxious  nostrums,  gamblers  fleecing  bumpkins,  horse  traders 
bickering.  Ladies,  both  sullied  and  unsullied,  came  to  witness  the 
gallantries  of  the  day."  These  might  include,  in  addition  to  roll 
call,  manual  of  arms,  drill,  reading  the  military  law,  fines  for 


20See  Col.  Thomas  Chalmers  McCorvey,  “The  Mission  of  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
Alabama  in  1833,”  Alabama  Historical  S\etches  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  1960). 
^Blue,  Montgomery  19,  27-28.  However,  a note  in  a folder  in  the  Alabama 

Military  Records  states  the  Guards  were  formed  in  1854. 

2' James  S.  Buckingham,  The  Slave  States  of  America  (London,  1842),  II,  69-70. 

Hereafter  cited  as  Buckingham,  Slave  States. 

^Thomas  P.  Abernathy,  The  Formative  Period  In  Alabama  (Montgomery,  Ala., 
1922),  132.  Hereafter  cited  as  Abernathy,  Formative  Period.  See  also  A.  B. 
Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes  (New  York,  1840),  196-206. 
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delinquents  and  target  competition,  such  sports  as  throwing  the 
rail,  kicking  the  hat,  quarter  races  and  gander  pullings. 

•SL 

Contemporary  travellers  have  also  noted  that  the  militia 
organization  afforded  an  aspirant  gentry  the  opportunity  to 
garner  titles  in  a democratic  society.  Travellers  alighting  at 
taverns  in  a crowd  were  surrounded  by  titles  flying  about  — 
judge,  general  and  colonel.30  Mrs.  Trollope  noted  on  a steamboat 
bound  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile  that  the  male  cabin  passen- 
gers, despite  apparent  uncouthness,  must  all  have  been  gentle- 
men since  they  were  all  addressed  as  general,  colonel  and  major. 
She  inquired  where  the  captains  were  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  among  the  deck  passengers,  and  she  concluded  that  the 
military  establishments  that  these  worthies  represented  “were 
not  of  the  same  genus  as  those  of  the  Tuileries  and  St. 
James’s  . . . .”31 

Obviously,  such  milita  muddling  and  Potemkin  pretensions 
could  not  have  characterized  Montgomery’s  martial  men,  for  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  True  Blues  it  was  recalled  that 

from  that  time  on  (end  o fthe  Mexican  War)  to 
1860  its  victories  were  those  of  peace,  the  company 
being  composed  of  the  best  young  men  in  the  capital 
city  of  Alabama,  and  having  a long  list  of  distinguished 
names  upon  its  rolls.  For  a number  of  years  it  was  the 
city’s  only  military  company,  and  was  the  pride  and  pet 
of  the  capital  in  ante-bellum  times.32 

There  was  great  esprit  and  the  True  Blues  took  “part  in  every 
celebrated  anniversary  of  the  time  . . . .’,33 

There  were  the  obviously  martial  shows  such  as  the  frequent 
drills  and  musters  at  the  Armory.  There  were  marksmanship 
contests  such  as  the  one  in  1839  for  the  best  musketry  at  60 


30Clark,  The  Rampaging  Frontier,  183,  184. 

31Frances  Trollope,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans  (New  York,  1839),  14. 
z2Fran\  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper , March  13,  1886,  61-62. 

33 Soldier's  Souvenir  of  Interstate  Drill  and  Encampment  (Mobile,  Ala.,  1885), 
28-29.  Hereafter  cited  as  Souvenirs. 
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yards,  in  which  John  Ross  Rodgers  won  the  first  prize  medal 
worth  $75,  and  William  Hardwick  the  second  worth  $50.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1855,  The  Montgomery  Rifles  were  encamped  at 
Camp  Thomas,  where  Captain  Schley  awarded  marksmanship 
prizes.  Private  William  Williamson  received  a silver  cup  for  the 
best  average  shot.  Private  Sam  Lewis  was  awarded  a gold  medal 
for  the  second  highest  average  score.  Corporal  Cheatham  won  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  single  shot.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Clapp's  pyramid 
cake  was  given  to  Private  M.  L.  Woods  for  second  best  single 
shot  and  another  cake  to  Private  D.  Lewis  for  the  third  best 
single  shot.34  Washington’s  Birthday  was  celebrated  fittingly 
each  year  with  parades,  speeches,  banquets  and  balls.  The  Blues 
delighted  in  this  holiday,  since  they  supposed  it  to  be  their  own 
anniversary.  In  their  records  is  an  invitation  to  an  Anniversary 
Entertainment  at  Concert  Hall  on  February  22, 1859,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  floor  committee  of  Blues,  honorary  members,  and 
floor  managers.35  By  1860  honorary  or  emeritus  membership  had 
apparently  become  important  enough  that  there  was  an  organ- 
ization of  “Ancient  and  Honorable  Blues,”  in  addition  to  the 
active  company.  Doubtless,  it  was  social  and  honorary  in  nature.38 

In  the  old  South,  Independence  Day  was  the  great  patriotic 
anniversary  until  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  1863  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg  made  it  a day  of  mourning.37 

The  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  orations 
and  picnics.  It  was  particularly  a season  for  the 
display  of  the  military  companies  which  every  town 
of  any  pretension  had.  The  Montgomery  Blues  and 


34Blue,  Montgomery , 59,  and  Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  23,  1855. 

3oMontgomery  True  Blues,  “Invitation  to  Entertainment,”  Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Feb.  12,  1859. 

36Benjamin  M.  Washburn  in  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  30,  1908.  The 
“Ancient  and  Honorables”  later  had  their  counterparts  in  the  Montgomery 
True  Blues  Survivors’  Association  of  Veterans  and  the  Montgomery  True  Blues 
Reserve  Corps  of  honorary  members  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

37This  author  can  remember  that  Vicksburg  did  not  celebrate  the  Fourth  until 
Gen.  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  visited  there  after  World  War  II, 
in  1947. 
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Montgomery  Rifles  constantly  brightened  the  social 
scene  at  the  state  capital.35 


Festivities  usually  began  at  sunrise  with  the  firing  of  a brass 
cannon.  At  eleven  a.m.  there  was  a parade  with  companies  such 
as  Captain  Rhodes  L.  Smith's  Montgomery  Guards,  Goldthwaite's 
Light  Infantry  or  Henry's  “elegant  cavalry  company,"  depend- 
ing on  which  existed  at  the  time.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  whites,  blacks,  and  even  a few  Indians.  At  noon  the  cannon 
was  fired  again,  the  throng  gathered  at  Courthouse  Square, 
where  there  were  prayers  for  the  country,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read,  and  a prominent  person  delivered  an 
oration.  At  two  p.m.  the  fortunate  ones  gathered  for  dinner  at 
a local  tavern  after  many  toasts  and  patriotic  songs.  That 
night  there  would  be  a ball  for  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
Montgomery.39 

The  volunteers  also  assisted  at  more  somber  national 
memorials.  On  November  20,  1852,  at  Governor  Henry  W. 
Collier's  request,  the  Montgomery  True  Blues  fired  half -minute 
guns  in  respect  to  the  late  Honorable  Daniel  Webster.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  rammer,  Mr.  Joseph  Baker,  lost  his  right  arm  in  a 
premature  explosion  and  died  the  next  day.  Peacetime  soldiering 
had  its  hazards.  Perhaps  the  pace  of  firing  had  been  to  blame, 
for  the  next  year  on  May  5,  1853,  the  True  Blues  fired  13  minute 
guns  in  memory  of  the  late  Vice-President  William  Rufus  King 
of  Alabama.40 

In  1906  one  member  of  the  Montgomery  True  Blues  Survi- 
vor’s Association,  Benjamin  M.  Washburn,  orderly  sergeant 
from  1861-65,  remembered  his  excitement  as  a boy  over  the 
Blues'  shown  uniforms  and  street  parades.  He  could  hardly  wait 
to  grow  old  enough  to  join,  which  he  did  in  1856.  The  company 
had  a yearly  encampment  at  old  Augusta  on  the  Western  Rail- 


38Minnie  Clare  Boyd,  Alabama  in  the  Fifties  (New  York,  1931),  218. 

39Clanton  W.  Williams,  “Early  Ante-Bellum  Montgomery,”  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  III,  (November,  1941)  50c. 

40Blue,  Montgomery,  83,  60. 
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road.  He  recalled  the  excursions  and  encampments  at  LaGrange, 
Macon,  Columbus,  Mobile  and  elsewhere.41 

There  was  a surprising  amount  of  visiting  among  military- 
companies  in  the  different  towns.  In  February,  1840,  the  Blues 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Wetumpka  Borderers  to  their 
Washington  Birth  Night  Ball,  and  to  participate  in  the  next 
day's  festivities.  The  Wetumpka  Argus  reported  its  “admiration 
of  the  fine  appearance  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  ‘Blues'. 
Montgomery  should  be  proud  of  the  volunteer  corps,  officers  and 
privates."42  The  ball  at  the  American  on  the  21st  went  off  pleas- 
antly. The  next  morning  the  two  military  units  paraded. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  read  after  a “few"  prefatory 
remarks,  and  a large  audience  assembled  at  the  Baptist  Church 
heard  an  oration.  At  one  p.m.  militia  Major  General  Thornton 
Taliaferro,  commanding  the  6th  Division,  Alabama  State  Militia ; 
Brigadier  General  Crawford  M.  Jackson,  of  the  15th  Brigade; 
their  staffs ; Colonel  Elmore ; and  the  companies  “repaired  to  the 
‘American'  and  partook  of  a collation  prepared  in  Crane's  best 
style."43 

Later,  the  military  was  invited  by  the  theatrical  troupe  then 
in  the  town  “to  attend  the  exhibitions  of  the  evening,  the  acting 
was  good,  the  singing  sweet,  and  Herr  Cline's  performance  on 
the  elastic  cord  astonishing."44 

On  May  7,  1855,  the  Montgomery  True  Blues  visited  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Columbus  Guards.  There 
they  were  “captured"  the  next  day  by  the  City  Light  Guards, 
escaped  from  camp  to  the  Perry  House,  where  there  was  a 
“general  repast."  Then  the  combined  battalion  paraded,  the  City 
Light  Guards  under  Lieutenant  DeWitt  and  the  Blues  under 
Captain  David  Owen.  They  rested  awhile  at  Mayor  Wiley 
Williams’  house,  “where  an  interchange  of  social  civilities  took 


411906  clipping  in  “Survivors’  Scrapbook”. 

42Wetumpka  Argus,  Feb.  26,  1840. 

iZIbid.;  Taliaferro’s  Certificate  of  Jackson’s  Election,  Tuscaloosa  Jan.  20,  1840. 
A sketch  of  Jackson  is  in  William  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in 
Alabama,  (Atlanta,  1872),  436-37.  Colonel  Elmore  was  probably  Rush  Elmore. 
44Wetumpka  Argus,  February  26,  1840. 
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place,  which  were  appropriate  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  parade/’  Montgomery’s  Mayor  Hansford  was  also 
present. 

In  return  that  evening  the  Blues  entertained  1,000-1,200 
Columbus  citizens  at  their  Camp  Montgomery,  “and  a most 
delightful  reunion  it  was.”  The  Blues  put  on  a brilliant  display 
of  fireworks  and  furnished  bountiful  refreshments.  On  the 
third  day  the  Blues  left  by  train  for  their  encampment  in 
Montgomery,  escorted  to  the  state  line  by  their  Columbus 
comrades-in-arms,  who  returned  the  visit  at  Camp  Owen  in 
Montgomery.45 

There  were  other  such  visits.  The  Macon  (Georgia)  Volun- 
teers visited  the  Blues  in  Montgomery  in  June,  1857,  and  the 
Blues  returned  the  visit  May  3,  1859,  commanded  then  by 
Captain  Tennent  Lomax.  They  were  received  by  the  Macon 
Volunteers,  Floyd  Rifles,  and  Bibb  County  Cavalry,  and  escorted 
to  Camp  Oglethorpe  where  the  “general  encampment  (was)  held 
and  the  usual  hospitality  extended  the  visitors.”46 


At  that  time,  military  visitors  to  Montgomery,  according  to 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  would  have  found  it 

...  a prosperous  town,  with  very  pleasant  suburbs 
and  remarkably  enterprising  population,  among  which 
there  is  a considerably  proportion  of  Northern  and 
foreign  born  businessmen  and  mechanics  . . . Several 
of  the  larger  towns,  like  Montgomery,  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness  which  surrounds  them,  for 
the  neatness  and  tasteful  character  of  the  houses  and 
gardens  which  they  contain,  are  in  a considerable 
degree,  made  up  of  the  residences  of  gentlemen,  who 
own  large  plantations  in  th  ehotter  and  less  beautiful 
parts  of  the  State.  Many  of  these  have  been  educated 
in  the  older  States,  and  with  minds  enlarged  and 


45 Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  9,  1855,  quoting  The  Columbus  Enquirer. 
^Clipping  in  “Blues  Scrapbook”. 
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liberalized  by  travel,  they  form,  with  their  families,  a 

cultivated  and  attractive  society.47 

Pleasant  peacetime  military  pursuits  were  of  course  dis- 
turbed by  calls  to  arms.  Rush  Elmore  was  captain  of  the  Blues 
at  the  height  of  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  company  adopted  a resolution  offering  its  services  to  the 
President  in  the  event  of  war  over  “Fifty  - four  - forty”.  He 
acknowledged  the  offer,  and  said  if  needed  the  Blues'  services 
would  be  accepted.  Instead,  General  Zachary  Taylor's  forces 
clashed  with  the  Mexicans  and  war  loomed  in  another  quarter. 
Thereupon,  Elmore,  on  May  5,  1846,  volunteered  the  Blues  for 
Mexican  service.  Governor  Joshua  L.  Martin  said  he  was  the 
first  to  report  as  ready  to  take  up  arms.48  Afterwards  Elmore 
informed  the  company.  The  men  disavowed  the  action  as  not 
authorized  and  refused  to  volunteer  because  no  troops  from 
Alabama  had  been  called.  Elmore  resigned,  raised  another  com- 
pany, the  Relief  Volunteers,  with  First  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Cook, 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Miller.  This  outfit  with  93  men, 
was  mustered  into  United  States  service  at  Mobile  May  12,  1846, 
and  went  to  New  Orleans  where  it  became  part  of  Colonel  Bailey 
Peyton's  6th  Louisiana  Infantry.  Elmore  got  sick  in  Texas  and 
returned  home;49  the  Volunteers  were  mustered  out  on  August 
18,  1846  at  New  Orleans.50 

Meanwhile  at  New  Orleans,  Major  General  Edmund 
Pendleton  Gaines,  commanding  the  Military  District  of  the  West, 
harking  to  Taylor's  appeal  for  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  called 
upon  several  Southern  governors  for  military  forces.  Governor 


47Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  A Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  (New  York, 
1859),  549,  575. 

48Governor  Martin  to  E.  Y.  Fair,  May  28,  1846,  quoted  in  Henry  J.  Whitfield,  Jr., 
“Alabama  and  the  Mexican  War”  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  History  Department,  1940),  40.  Hereafter  cited  as  Whitfield, 
“Mexican  War.” 

49Relief  Volunteers  Muster  Roll,  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  23,  1846,  in  Alabama  Military 
Records,  and  “Elmore  Family  Records,”  copied  in  “Blues  Scrapbook”  by  Bart 
W.  Lincoln.  Also  see  Peter  A.  Brannon,  “Captain  Rush  Elmore’s  Company,” 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  5,  1936. 

50Owen,  Alabama  and  Dictionary , II,  986. 
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Martin  issued  a call  for  the  organization  of  volunteer  companies.51 
Previously,  the  Alabama  Legislature  had  authorized  the  Mont- 
gomery True  Blues  and  Montgomery  Riflemen  to  unite  into  a 
composite  battalion  of  infantry  and  artillery,  independent  of 
the  militia  organization  and  subject  only  to  the  governor's 
orders.52  The  Blues,  now  commanded  by  Captain  James  L. 
Mumford,  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  War  and  were  mustered 
into  service  at  Mobile  by  May  23,  1846.53  Then  it  developed  that 
Gaines  had  exceeded  his  authority,  and  the  War  Department 
ordered  Colonel  Jones  M.  Withers'  Alabama  regiment,  including 
the  Blues,  disbanded.54  Some  Montgomerians  returned  home, 
while  others,  including  Captain  Mumford,  found  their  way  into 
other  commands  and  to  the  scene  of  action.  Mumford  went  to 
Mexico,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Tampico  in  September 
1847.55  In  1848  he  was  reinterred  at  Montgomery,  where  the 
Blues  furnished  the  military  escort  and  honors.56 

Another  Montgomery  company,  raised  by  Captain  John  J. 
Seibels,  was  placed  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  H.  Raiford's 
Alabama  battalion  at  Mobile,  reached  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  where 
it  was  ordered  back  to  Mobile  and  mustered  out  August  18.57 
However,  Seibels,  who  had  been  in  Texas  from  1838  - 40,  in  1847 
took  another  battalion  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  military  gover- 
nor of  Orizaba.55  Under  the  impetus  of  war,  other  Montgomery 
units  were  formed  — the  Mount  Meigs  Cavalry  on  June  19,  1846, 
and  the  Montgomery  Dragoons  on  Aprl  30,  1947.59  The  latter  were 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  usual  organizational 
provisos  and  exemptions.00  After  the  war  had  ended  victoriously, 


53 Tuscaloosa  State  Journal  and  Flag,  May  15,  1846. 

52Acts  of  Alabama,  1846,  120-21. 

“Montgomery  True  Blues  Muster  Roll,  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  23,  1846,  in  Alabama 
Military  Records. 

“Whitfield,  “Mexican  War.”  20. 

“Blue,  Montgomery,  31. 

““Blues  Scrapbook.” 

“Whitfield,  “Mexican  War,”  20;  Willis  Brewer,  Alabama,  (Montgomery,  Ala., 
1872),  588. 

™Ibid.,  459. 

“Notes  in  folder.  “Alabama  State  Militia,  Montgomery  County,”  Alabama 
Military  Records. 
e0Acts  of  Alabama,  1848,  284. 
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Generals  Quitman  and  Shields  on  their  way  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
were  welcomed  at  a reception  at  Montgomery  Hall  on  December 
17,  1847,  where  William  L.  Yancey  addressed  the  crowd.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  True  Blues  and  other  companies  participated 
in  the  festivities.61 

The  decade  of  the  Fifties  brought  increasing  tension  between 
North  and  South,  and  with  it  martial  preparations  in  Dixie.  In 
1849  a new  company  was  formed  in  Montgomery  County,  the 
Rough  and  Ready  Invincibles,  Captain  H.  H.  Norman,  command- 
ing, The  incorporating  act  was  not  passed  until  1852,  and 
required  them  to  have  between  40  and  80  members,  to  choose  the 
legal  number  of  officers  and  NCO’s  “to  adopt  some  proper 
uniform  to  be  by  them  selected,”  to  drill  or  parade  six  times  a 
year,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  governor  for  service  as  Minute  Men. 
Two  more  Montgomery  companies,  the  Alabama  Dragoons,  and 
Montgomery  Rifle  Company,  or  Riflemen,  were  incorporated 
in  1854.6a 

In  1856  the  issue  of  whether  Kansas  would  become  free  or 
slave  territory  greatly  excited  the  feelings  of  Montgomerians. 
Massachusetts  Free  Soilers  chartered  a company  to  secure  con- 
trol of  Kansas,  and  Southern  State  Rights  leaders  appealed  for 
pro-slavery  emigrants  to  Kansas.  Major  Jefferson  Buford  of 
Eufaula,  a member  of  the  Southern  Rights  Association,  raised 
a force  at  his  own  expense.63  On  Friday,  April  4,  1856,  about  350 
Alabamians  and  Georgians  gathered  at  Montgomery,  the  rendez- 
vous point.  About  100  men  from  Montgomery  volunteered.  The 
citizens  gave  a great  reception  for  the  emigrant  volunteers  at 
Estelle  Hall,  where  Alpheus  Baker  spoke.64  The  next  day,  the 
group  formed  up  at  the  agricultural  fair  grounds  into  a battalion 
of  four  companies,  one  of  them  composed  of  the  Montgomerians. 
They  attended  services  at  the  Baptist  Church  Sunday,  where  the 
pastor,  Dr.  Isaac  T.  Tichenor,  recommended  they  be  given 
Bibles  as  more  appropriate  for  brotherly  love  and  Christian 


61Blue,  Montgomery,  31. 

62 Acts  of  Alabama,  1852,  392-93;  1853-54,  480-81;  1856,  223-24. 

63Albert  Burton  Moore.  Alabama  and  Her  People  (Chicago,  1927),  I,  449. 

64See  account  in  Joseph  Hodgson,  The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy  (Mobile,  Ala., 
1876),  347-53. 
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charity  than  the  Sharpe’s  Rifles  — “Beecher’s  Bibles”  — supplied 
the  northern  Emigrant  Aid  Society  soldiers. 

On  Monday,  the  7th,  after  further  church  services,  Buford’s 
battalion  marched  to  the  wharf  to  board  the  steamboat 
Messenger  for  Mobile.  A crowd  of  5,000  saw  them  off ; they  were 
serenaded  by  a Negro  band,  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard  addressed  the 
throng  from  atop  a cotton  bale.  The  battalion  carried  two 
banners,  one  which  read,  simply,  “Kansas”  and  the  second  bore 
on  either  side  the  slogans  “The  Superiority  of  the  White  Race” 
and  “Kansas — the  Outpost.”  The  Montgomery  company  wore 
silk  badges  inscribed  with  “Alabama  for  Kansas  — North  of 
36°30/,”  and  “Bibles — Not  Rifles.”  The  attempt  to  make  Kansas 
a slavery  outpost  failed,  however.  Buford’s  battalion  gradually 
dispersed,  and  most  of  them  returned  home.  While  in  Kansas, 
two  Montgomerians,  Powell  and  Dickers,  were  captured  by  Free 
Staters,  disarmed  and  tortured  before  being  released  on  the 
same  night  other  Alabamians  were  attacked  in  the  beseiged 
town  of  Franklin.65 

“Bleeding  Kansas”  was  only  a harbinger  of  further  prepara- 
tions for  the  conflict  some  term  “irrepressible”.  As  the  bitterness 
grew  between  North  and  South,  fireaters,  notably  Alabama’s  W. 
L.  Yancey,  called  for  further  defense  measures.  After  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Convention  in  Montgomery,  May  10,  1858,  he 
urged  the  organization  of  “committees  of  safety”  patterned  after 
those  formed  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  before  the  Revolution.  He 
advised  the  organization  of  local  and  State  leagues.  Three 
committees  were  formed  in  Alabama,  one  of  them  in  Mont- 
gomery.66 A further  Revolutionary  parallel  was  seen  two  years 
later,  when,  during  the  1860  Presidential  campaign,  some  of 
those  speaking  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane  boldly  proposed  the 


65Walter  Lynwood  Fleming,  “The  Buford  Expedition  to  Kansas,”  Transactions 
of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society  (Montgomery,  Ala.,  1904),  173-78,  186.  The 
captains  of  fhe  three  Alabama  companies  were  Gordon,  Brown  and  Andrews. 
Possibly  the  last  was  the  Capt.  W.  G.  Andrews  who  headed  the  True  Blues  in 
January,  1861.  If  so,  he  may  have  headed  the  Montgomery  company  in  Buford’s 
battalion. 

66Moore,  Alabama  and  Her  People,  I,  504. 
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organization  of  “Minute  Men”,  pledged  to  carry  out  secession.67 
The  Montgomery  Weekly  Mail  took  a leading  part  in  fostering 
this  movement,  and  encouraged  the  Minute  Men  Clubs,  including 
one  in  Montgomery,  to  sport  the  revolutionary  blue  cockade,  and 
to  circulate  pamphlets  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  such  as 
John  Townsend’s  “The  South  Alone  Should  Govern  the  South”, 
and  W.  D.  Porter’s  “Mr.  Douglas  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Coercion.”68 

John  Brown’s  Raid  frightened  the  South  into  taking  active 
military  defense  measures.  Military  clubs  were  organized 
between  September  1859  and  the  November  1860  elections. 
Alabama  newspapers  asked  what  the  Governor  was  doing  for 
defense,  the  Legislature  in  December  1859  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  military  situation,  and  Governor  A.  B.  Moore 
asked  the  General  Assembly  for  laws  “ ...  to  put  the  defense 
of  the  State  in  order.”69  The  Legislature  responded  with  the 
Military  Organization  Act  to  enroll  8,000  men  into  the  Volunteer 
Corps  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  44-80  man  companies,  and 
assigning  county  quotas.  Montgomery  County’s  was  300.  There 
was  also  voted  $200,000  for  arms  and  equipment.  Scholarships 
of  $250  were  provided  for  two  young  men  from  each  county  to 
attend  the  military  academies  at  Glennville,  Barbour  County,  or 
at  LaGrange  College,  Franklin  County  as  State  Cadets.  In  return 
they  would  return  home  to  teach  school  and  drill  the  new 
military  companies.70  A military  training  unit  was  also  directed 
to  be  organized  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  By  February  27, 
1860,  74  companies  had  been  approved  by  the  Legislature. 
Alabama  was  not  alone  in  her  martial  preparations  in  1860. 

Under  the  intense  excitement,  state  legislatures 
made  appropriations  for  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  their  militia  “for  active  and  efficient  service.” 


67Lewy  Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama  from  1850  Through  1860  (Wetumpka, 
Ala,  1935),  162. 

68 Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  Nov.  9,  1860. 

69Thomas  Alton  Smith,  “Mobilization  of  the  Army  in  Alabama,  1859-65,”  (un- 
published Master’s  thesis,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  History  Department, 
1953),  4-5,  12.  Hereafter  cited  as>  Smith,  “Mobilization.” 

70Acts  of  Alabama,  1859-60,  36-41,  641,  39-41,  90-91. 
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Armories  were  put  in  order.  Guns  were  purchased  and 
military  companies  were  soon  drilling  in  business-like 
fashion  all  over  the  South.  Local  factions  forgot  their 
differences,  and  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  hope- 
fully sent  out  agents  to  urge  again  the  holding  of  a 
Southern  convention  to  secure  unity  “in  measures  of 
defense.”71 

The  Montgomery  True  Blues  had  just  re-elected  Tennent 
Lomax  their  captain  on  January  9,  1860,  and  had  chosen  W.  G. 
Andrews,  first  lieutenant,  J.  T.  Holtzclaw,  second  lieutenant, 
J.  E.  Wyman  third  lieutenant,  B.  S.  Theiss  fourth  lieutenant  and 
J.  F.  Johnson,  surgeon.72  Lomax,  however,  was  soon  selected  as 
colonel  of  the  2nd  Regiment,  Volunteer  Corps  of  Alabama,  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Blues  by  David  M.  Owens.73 
Owens  and  the  other  officers  on  behalf  of  63  members,  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  $150  for  tents  and  camp  equipage  to  further 
prepare  the  Blues  for  the  field.74 

On  February  24,  1860,  the  Metropolitan  Guards  of  Mont- 
gomery, which  had  been  organized  in  1859,  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature.75  On  December  18  they  notified  Governor 
Moore  that  the  following  officers  had  been  elected:  Captain 
Joseph  S.  Winter,  First  Lieutenant  Virgil  S.  Murphy,  Second 
Lieutenant  Julian  Whiting,  and  Third  Lieutenant  James  N. 
Gilmer.76  In  the  spring  of  1860  the  Montgomery  Greys  were 
organized  with  Albert  Elmore  as  captain.  This  unit  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  after  Reconstruction  was  re- 
organized, as  were  the  True  Blues.  The  two  units  later  would 
represent  Montgomery  in  friendly  military  rivalry  until  after 
World  War  I.77 


nAvery  O.  Craven,  The  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism,  1848-1861  (vol.  VI  of 
A History  of  the  South)  (Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1953),  310. 

72James  H.  Van  Alstine,  et  al.,  to  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore,  Jan.  9,  1860,  Alabama 
Military  Records. 

73Brewer,  Alabama,  476. 

74Capt.  David  Owen  et  ah  to  Alabama  Legislature,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  n.d.,  but 
referred  to  the  Military  Commission  Feb.  11,  1860,  in  Alabama  Military  Records. 
75 Acts  of  Alabama,  1859-60,  138. 

76James  H.  Wagnon  to  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore,  Dec.  18,  1860,  Alabama  Military  Records. 
77 Souvenir,  20-21. 
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After  Abraham  Lincoln’s  election  in  November  1860,  the 
Deep  South  moved  steadily  toward  secession  in  anticipation  of 
his  March  1861  inauguration.  The  Secession  Convention  met 
at  Montgomery  on  January  7,  1861,  and  the  State  seceded  from 
the  Union  on  January  11th.  Earlier,  on  the  3rd,  Governor 
Moore  activated  six  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  Ala- 
bama to  seize  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  at  Mobile  and  the 
Federal  Arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon.  On  the  8th  he  ordered  six  more 
companies  to  Ft.  Morgan,  and  the  Convention  empowered  him 
to  activate  500  men  of  the  Corps  to  help  Governor  Perry  of 
Florida  seize  the  United  States  forts  at  Pensacola.78 

It  seems  fitting  for  the  times  and  for  the  True  Blues  social 
as  well  as  military  character  that  they  were  enjoying  a grand 
ball  at  the  Old  Concert  Hall  on  January  8th  after  a street  pa- 
rade when  they  received  marching  orders  to  Pensacola.79  They 
reported  as  Co.  A,  2nd  Alabama  Regiment,  Army  of  Alabama, 
and  were  stationed  at  Fort  Barrancas  for  two  months.  Their 
officers  were:  Captain  W.  G.  Andrews,  First  Lieutenant  J.  T. 
Holtzclaw,  Second  Lieutenant  E.  R.  Spalding,  and  Third  Lieu- 
tenant Sherman  Stevens.80  Colonel  Tennent  Lomax  commanded 
the  2nd  Alabama  there.  A pay  roll  for  the  period  shows  67 
enlisted  men  present  and  the  fact  that  each  officer  had  his 
Negro  Body  servant.81 

The  True  Blues  had  been  accused  of  being  a “silk  stocking 
company”  back  in  1836  during  the  Seminole  War.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  members’  occupations 
given  on  their  first  1861  muster  roll.  The  officers  listed  above 
were  respectively  a merchant,  a lawyer,  a clerk,  a merchant, 


78Smith,  “Mobilization”,  13-15. 

79Benjamin  M.  Washburn  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser , Feb.  23,  (?),  1906, 
clipping  in  “Blues  Scrapbook.” 

80Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  to  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  Jan.  21,  1861,  Alabama 
Military  Records. 

^Montgomery  True  Blues,  Pay  Roll  and  Certificates,  Ft.  Barrancas,  Fla.,  Alabama 
Military  Records. 
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and  a physician.  There  was  a total  of  71  members,  and  their 
occupations  included: 

Clerks  — 14 
Merchants  — 9 
Planters  — 7 
Lawyers  — - 7 
Bookkeepers  — 5 
Printers  — 5 
Doctors  — 3 
Law  Students  — 3 
Artists  — 2 
Carpenters  — 2 

Interestingly,  14  were  born  in  Northern  states  and  two  in 
Bavaria.82 

At  Fort  Barrancas  the  True  Blues  unspiked  the  guns,  and 
remounted  them  for  service,  threatening  the  Federal  garrison 
at  Fort  Pickens.83  Fifty  years  later  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Blues  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  Civil  War  before  Fort  Sumter 
was  shelled.  Ned  Fletcher,  in  1891  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pratt  Gin  Manufacturing  Company  of  Prattville,  recalled  that 
he  and  his  brother  George,  and  Lew  Gilmer,  later  of  Birming- 
ham, then  members  of  the  Blues,  were  in  charge  of  the  sunset 
and  sunrise  signal  gun.  One  night  someone  charged  it  with 
a shot,  next  morning  Ned  touched  off  the  powder,  and  the  ball 
whizzed  over  the  Federal  garrison  in  Fort  Pickens.  The  United 
States  Sloop  Wyandotte,  Lieutenant  Shimmer  commanding,  ly- 
ing in  harbor,  immediately  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  Fort  Bar- 
rancas to  learn  “if  hostilities  had  opened”  I84 

Other  Montgomery  units  were  sent  to  garrison  the  coastal 
forts,  as  well.  The  Metropolitan  Guards  served  at  Pensacola 
from  January  9 to  February  23.  The  Montgomery  Rifles  were 


Dentists  — 2 
Editors  — 2 
Restauranteurs  — 2 
Teachers  — 2 
Civil  Engineer  — 1 
Druggist  — 1 
Policeman  — 1 
Trader  — 1 
Clerk  of  Court  — 1 


“Montgomery  True  Blues,  Muster  Roll,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  9,  1861,  Alabama 
Military  Records. 

83 Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  Jan.  18,  1861.  Letter  from  Cpl.  J.  F.  Whitfield, 
Mail  editor. 

84 Prattville  Progress,  Nov.  6,  1891. 
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also  mustered  in  January  9 and  sent  to  Fort  Morgan.  Their  of- 
ficers were  Captain  J.  B.  Bibb,  First  Lieutenant  Wade  Keyes, 
Second  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Cook,  Third  Lieutenant  James  Y. 
Brame,  and  Surgeon  J.  B.  Gaston,  and  there  were  63  others.65 
Back  in  Montgomery,  other  companies  participated  in  the  inau- 
guration of  Jefferson  Davis  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  The  military  procession,  commanded  by 
Captain  Paul  J.  Semmes  of  the  Columbus  (Georgia)  Guards, 
was  a battalion  composed  of  the  Montgomery  Independent  Ri- 
fles, Captain  Robert  C.  Farris;  The  Alabama,  or  German,  Fusi- 
liers of  Montgomery,  Captain  S.  Scheussler;  the  Eufaula  Rifles, 
Captain  Alpheus  Baker;  and  the  Columbus  Guards  with  their 
little  brass  cannon,  “Red  Jacket,”  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Roswell  Ellis.86 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Independent  Rifles  were  sent  to 
Fort  Barrancas.  In  addition  to  Farris,  the  other  officers  were 
First  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Tramm,  Second  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Cole, 
and  Third  Lieutenant  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  and  there  were  55 
enlisted  men.87  Meanwhile,  the  units  on  the  coast  returned  home, 
were  mustered  out  of  Alabama  State  service,  and  almost  imme- 
diately reorganized  into  Confederate  States  service.  On  March 
18  the  Metropolitan  Guards  elected  as  captain,  F.  Winston  Hunt- 
er, first  lieutenant,  Virgil  S.  Murphy,  second  lieutenant,  James  N. 
Gilmer,  third  lieutenant,  George  P.  Holmes.88  The  Guards  were 


85 Montgomery  Weekly  Mail , March  1,  8,  1861.  Later,  after  the  Montgomery 
units  returned  home  and  were  reorganized  for  Confederate  service,  Brame 
apparently  transferred  back  to  the  True  Blues  as  a private.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  April  26,  1861,  lists  him  among  the  Blues  leaving  for  the  Virginia 
front. 

“James  P.  Jones  and  William  Warren  Rogers,  eds.,  ‘Montgomery  as  the  Con- 
federate Capitol:  View  of  a New  Nation,”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly , (Spring 
1964),  32-33,  quoting  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Feb.  19,  1861.  Hereafter 
cited  as  Jones  and  Rogers,  ‘Montgomery”.  Another  source,  writing  years  later, 
stated  erroneously  that  the  True  Blues,  Rifles  and  Metropolitan  Guards  were 
in  the  procession.  Actually,  they  were  on  coastal  duty.  See  James  B.  Simpson, 
Alabama  State  Capitol  (Montgomery,  Ala.,  1898),  30. 

87 Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  March  8,  1861. 

“James  H.  Wagnon  to  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore,  March  22,  1861  and  Moore’s  endorse- 
ment to  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  March  23,  1861,  Alabama  Military 
Records. 
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reorganized  for  twelve  months  military  service  on  April  26, 
designated  Co.  F.,  3rd  Alabama  Infantry  on  April  28,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Confederate  States  Army  service  May  4.  The 
Montgomery  Greys  elected  as  captain,  Samuel  G.  Hardaway,  first 
lieutenant,  N.  H.  Clanton,  second  lieutenant,  J.  B.  McCarty, 
and  junior  second  lieutenant,  George  Goldthwaite.89  Designated 
Co.  G,  6th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  CSA,  the  Greys  were 
soon  “off  to  the  seat  of  the  war.”90 

The  Montgomery  Mounted  Rifles,  an  independent  cavalry 
company,  originally  organized  December  22,  1860,  was  reor- 
ganized May  1,  1861  under  Captain  (later  Brigadier  General) 
James  Holt  Clanton,  and  sent  to  Pensacola  on  May  26.  The  unit 
returned  to  Montgomery  September  27,  and  split  over  the  issue 
of  taking  up  a new  enlistment.  The  odd  result  was  that  one 
faction  became  the  so-called  Montgomery  Mounted  Rifles,  Jr., 
later  Co.  K,  1st  Alabama  Cavalry  under  Captain  B.  C.  Tarver, 
and  the  other,  the  Montgomery  Mounted  Rifles,  Sr.,  under 
Colonel  T.  J.  Goodwin,  was  attached  to  the  1st  Alabama  Cavalry 
only  until  its  original  enlistment  expired  in  May  1862.  Both 
portions  of  the  original  company  served  at  Shiloh.91  The  future 
Confederate  Major  General  William  Wirt  Allen  began  his  ser- 
vice in  this  command. 

Upon  their  return  to  Montgomery  the  True  Blues  enter- 
tained themselves.  A Charleston,  South  Carolina,  correspondent 
in  April  reported  that  the  Blues,  “an  old  corps  identified  with 
the  Mexican  and  Florida  Wars”  were  en  route  to  the  parade 
ground  to  vie  in  a rifle  match  for  a “silver  goblet  from  the 
fair  hands  of  the  fascinating  Maggie  Mitchell,”  a noted  actress 
of  the  day  then  playing  in  Montgomery.92  Immediately  after- 
wards, they  were  mustered  into  service  as  Co.  G,  3rd  Alabama 


fi9Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  to  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  May  3,  1861,  Alabama 
Military  Records. 

60 Montgomery  Daily  Post,  May  2,  1861. 

91Dr.  T.  M.  Owen  in  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Dec.  18,  1910.  Also  see 
Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  April  20  and  March  1,  1861  for  tender  of  services 
and  muster  roll. 

C2Quoted  in  Jones  and  Rogers,  “Montgomery,”  67. 
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Infantry  Regiment,  and  left  at  the  end  of  April  for  Virginia.03 
The  noted  English  war  correspondent,  William  Howard  Russell, 
reported  seeing  a “very  fine  company  of  infantry  and  three 
field  pieces  with  about  120  artillerymen,  on  their  march  to  the 
railway  station  for  Virginia.94  This  very  likely  was  the  Blues, 
for  it  will  be  recalled  that  they  had  been  a composite  infantry 
and  artillery  corps  since  1836.  Later,  in  Virginia  they  were 
split,  the  infantrymen  serving  in  Virginia  as  Co.  G,  3rd  Ala- 
bama Infantry,  and  the  artillery  as  W.  G.  Andrews’  Battery  in 
North  Carolina. 

All  these  Montgomery  volunteer  military  companies  per- 
formed well  in  the  Civil  War,  and  were  the  seedbeds  for  future 
Confederate  leadership.  Clanton  and  Allen  of  the  Mounted  Ri- 
fles became  generals  as  did  Lomax  (posthumously)  and  Holtz- 
claw  of  the  Blues.  Joseph  B.  Bibb  and  D.  T.  Blakey,  ex-Blues 
officers,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  True  Blues,  for  whom 
more  documentation  is  available  than  is  the  case  for  the  other 
units,  furnished  the  Confederacy  several  other  field-grade  and 
at  least  a dozen  company-grade  officers.  Thus,  the  ante-bellum 
military  companies,  for  all  their  social  activities  and  perhaps 
because  of  their  “week  end”  soldiering,  as  we  would  term  it 
today,  were  of  great  service  to  the  Confederacy  when  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  arms  was  joined  in  1861. 


93 Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  26,  1861. 

edWilliam  Howard  Russell,  Pictures  of  Southern  Life  (New  York,  1861),  20. 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR: 

CIVIL  WAR  DIARY  OF  JOHN  WITHERS 
ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT-GENERAL  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  ARMY 


Edited  by 

H.  E.  Sterkx  & L.  Y.  Trapp 

When  Captain  John  Withers  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Army  on  March  1,  1861, 1 he  ended  a promising  career. 
At  the  time  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  Of- 
fice at  Washington,  D.C.  and  a favorite  of  General  Samuel 
Cooper,  the  head  of  that  department.  Like  many  Southerners 
he  abandoned  his  ambitions  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Withers  was  born  on  February  22,  1827,  in  Tennessee  and 
reared  in  Jacinto,  Tishamingo  County,  Mississippi.  He  belonged 
to  a well-to-do  family.  The  Alabama  branch  included  such 
prominent  kinsmen  as  his  Uncle  Jones  Withers,  Mayor  of  Mo- 
bile, and  Aunt  Suzanna  Withers  Clay,  the  wife  of  Governor 
C.  C.  Clay.  Whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  as  the 
diary  shows,  he  sought  the  company  of  such  Alabama  cousins 
as  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Virginia  Clay,  and  Hugh  L.  Clay  and  his  wife 
Celeste.  Moreover,  he  moved  in  the  politiest  society  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women  of  Civil 
War  times.  After  reaching  manhood  young  Withers  identified 
himself  as  a resident  of  Alabama  and  spent  his  leaves  of  ab- 
sence from  the  army  with  relatives  in  Huntsville  and  Mobile. 


information  for  the  Introduction  has  been  taken  from  the  following  sources: 
M.S.  Diaries  of  John  Withers,  Records  of  the  War  Department,  War  Department 
Collection  of  Confederate  Records,  Record  Group  No.  109,  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Cullum,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  from  its  establishment,  in  1802, 
to  1890  with  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (Boston, 
1891),  II,  388-389. 
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In  1844  Withers  won  an  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  graduated  twenty-third 
in  a class  of  forty-three  in  1849  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant attached  to  the  5th  Infantry.  As  a young  officer  Withers 
saw  duty  in  such  frontier  posts  as  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.  [Okla- 
homa], Fort  Vancouver,  Washington,  Territory,  and  as  Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General  of  the  Department  of  Texas.  It  was  in 
Texas  that  he  met  and  married  Miss  Anita  Dwyer  of  San  An- 
tonio. Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  Department  at  Washington,  D.C. 

John  Withers  began  a diary  in  1856  while  on  duty  in  the 
Washington  Territory  and  continued  to  make  almost  daily  en- 
tries until  1862.  The  original  diary  is  located  in  the  National 
Archives  together  with  a few  official  papers  relating  to  the 
career  of  this  officer.  Only  the  1861-1862  part  of  the  manuscript 
is  used  here.  During  this  period  he  was  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Confederate  Army  stationed  in  Montgomery  and 
Richmond.  At  war's  end  Withers  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business. 

The  diarist  is  not  extravagant  in  presenting  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  exciting  events  in  which  he  was  both  a witness  and 
participant.  It  is  more  of  a personal  history  of  a non-combatant 
officer  in  the  two  Confederate  capitals.  As  such  he  gives  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  historian  and  the 
genealogist.  In  this  very  personal  account  some  items  have  been 
omitted  as  irrelevant. 

January,  1861 

Tuesday , 1st.  The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  former 
headed  by  General  Scott,  and  all  in  full  uniform,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  President  at  a quarter  before  noon  to-day;  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Diplomatic  Corps,  with  their  wives, 
were  present.  The  general  reception  took  from  noon  until  2 
P.M.  I make  several  calls  after  going  to  the  President’s  and 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Colomen  Bonneville  amongst  the  rest.  It  was 
a bright  day  overhead,  but  the  streets  were  wet  and  slippery. 
It  has  been,  altogether,  not  an  agreeable  New  Years  day  to  me 
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and  my  family.  Our  little  boy  has  a bad  cold,  I have  the  same, 
and  our  old  nurse  Charlotte  is  in  bed  with  the  same.  We  officers 
of  the  Army  could  not  call  upon  Genl.  Scott — he  was  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  effort  of  going  to  the  President’s  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  Quarters  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Holt,  the  Post  Master 
General,  is  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  War,  in  place  of  Mr.  Floyd 
resigned.  We  all  remained  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  retired 
early  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  several  members  of  the 
household.  Cold  at  night. 

Wednesday,  2nd.  I was  at  the  office  as  usual  to-day,  took  a 
walk  with  Anita  down  the  Avenue  after  dinner,  and  remained 
at  home  in  the  evening.  Foggy  in  the  morning,  mild  and  cloudy 
in  the  afternoon,  and  raining  at  night.  There  was  a very  large 
fire  on  the  avenue  last  night,  by  which  six  large  stores  were 
destroyed. 

Thursday,  3rd.  Busy  at  the  office  as  usual.  Saw  General  Scott 
in  Col.  Cooper’s  room.  Nothing  of  special  importance  going  on. 
Called  to  see  Hazen,  and  some  other  officers  at  Willard’s  after 
tea.  Charlotte  and  Edward  are  still  suffering  from  colds. 

Friday,  tfh.  I merely  opened  the  mail  and  left  the  office  for 
the  day — this  being  a day  set  apart  by  President  Buchanan  as 
one  for  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  Remained  at  home 
all  day. 

Saturday,  5th.  I left  the  office  about  half  after  one  o’clock,  P.M. 
Anita  and  I went  up  to  a reception  at  Col.  Craig’s  about  half 
after  two  P.M. : the  Colonel’s  daughter  was  married  recently 
to  Maj.  Hunt,  of  the  1st  Artillery,  and  it  was  their  reception, 
or  rather  her’s,  as  the  Major  has  been  ordered  off  upon  some 
secret  service,  and  was  not  at  the  reception.  We  met  many  of 
our  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Army.  Beautiful  day.  I walked 
down  the  avenue  after  dinner — met  Mrs.  McCormick,  Nannie 
and  her  little  Cousin  Annie  Wells  from  Annapolis. 

Sunday,  6th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  at  St.  Aloisius:  she 
was  quite  unwell  all  day,  with  sick  headache.  I walked  down  to 
the  hotel  (Brown’s)  after  tea,  to  see  if  I could  hire  a cook,  and 
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found  that  Cousin  Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie  had  arrived 
here  yesterday  afternoon.  I went  up  to  their  room,  and  re- 
mained until  about  ten  o’clock.  Cousin  Clement  looks  very  much 
better  than  I had  expected  to  have  seen  him,  and  Cousin  Jeannie 
looks  remarkably  well. 

Monday , 7th.  In  the  afternoon,  Anita,  Mary,  and  I went  to  the 
hotel  to  see  Cousin  Jeannie.  We  left  about  half  after  seven  to 
go  to  the  theater,  where  we  saw  Hackett  as  Falstaff  in  Henry 
IV.  It  was  an  admirable  performance : a crowded  audience. 

Tuesday,  8th.  Mary  and  I went  to  hear  Hackett  as  Sir  Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  in  the  Man  of  the  World.  It  was  fine.  We  re- 
mained until  the  afterpiece,  and  heard  him  in  His  last  legs. 
Lovely  day  and  night. 

Wednesday,  9th.  Snowed  during  forenoon,  but  melted  before 
night.  We  remained  at  home  in  the  evening.  Nothing  special 
going  on. 

Thursday,  10th.  At  the  office  in  the  morning  and  until  3 P.M. 
At  home  balance  of  day,  and  evening.  Mr.  Davis  spoke  in  the 
Senate  to-day:  made  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  session. 

Friday,  11th.  Mr.  Hunter  delivered  an  able  speech  in  the  Senate 
to-day. 

Saturday,  12th.  Mr.  Seward  delivered  one  of  his  Delphic  Oracle 
speeches  to-day — he  satisfied  no  one.  There  never  has  been  such 
a crowd  in  the  galleries  as  assembled  there  to-day.  Several  hun- 
dred persons  came  over  on  the  morning  Baltimore  train  to  hear 
him.  Cousins  Clement  and  Virginia,  and  Lieut.  Nelson,  of  the 
Navy,  took  dinner  with  us.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
everything  went  off  well.  Anita  played  and  sang  some  of  her 
prettiest  pieces  after  dinner.  Cousin  Clement  went  to  a Sena- 
torial Caucus  after  leaving  us.  Cousin  Jeannie  and  I went  to 
the  theater  and  heard  Hackett  as  “Colonel  Nimrod  Wildfire” 
in  “The  Wild  Kentuckian  of  1815,”  and  in  “Monsieur  Mallet”: 
he  was  very  fine  in  both. 
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Sunday,  13th.  Anita,  Mary  and  I went  to  St.  Matthew’s  church 
in  the  forenoon:  remained  at  home  remainder  of  day  and  eve- 
ning. Clear  and  cold — the  coldest  day  I have  felt  this  winter,  I 
think. 

Monday,  lkth.  At  the  office  until  3 P.M.  I walked  down  to  see 
Lt.  Talbot  in  the  afternoon.  Very  bad  day:  snow  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sleet  at  night.  Anita  was  quite  sick  at  night — she  and 
Mary  ate  snow  during  the  day,  which  gave  her  cold.  Lt.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Hayne  from  South  Carolina,  arrived  here  from  Charles- 
ton to-day,  the  former  from  Maj.  Anderson’s  command,  and  the 
latter  from  his  state,  on  a mission  to  President  Buchanan. 

Tuesday,  15th.  In  the  evening  I went  to  see  Cousin  Clement  and 
Cousin  Jeannie,  and  called  by  to  see  Mrs.  McCormick:  Cousin 
Jeannie  and  her  friends  at  Brown’s,  were  all  going  to  the  first 
Levee  of  the  season  at  the  President’s.  Nannie  Wells  and  her 
cousin  have  also  gone.  Rain  and  slush  all  day  and  at  night. 

Wednesday,  16th.  Dined  at  Capt.  Palmer’s  Top.  Engrs.,  at  six, 
P.M.  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Army,  late  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  War  Dept.,  and  new  commissioner  of  the  U.S.,  to 
define  our  North  Western  boundary,  was  the  honored  guest. 
Col.  Lay,  Capt.  Flanklin,  Capt.  Humphreys,  Capt.  M.  L.  Smith 
and  myself,  with  Mr.  Hull  Adams,  were  the  company.  Capt.  & 
Mrs.  Palmer  presided  with  much  dignity,  and  we  spent  a most 
delightful  evening. 

Thursday,  17th.  I called  to  see  Macfeely  and  his  wife  in  the 
evening — saw  Mac,  but  the  Madam  had  gone  on  a visit  to  Alex- 
andria. I afterwards  called  at  Mr.  Davis’,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
so — met  Gov.  & Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Yulee,  Mrs.  Riggs 
and  Dr.  Smith  there.  Found  Capt.  & Mrs.  Maynathier,  with 
Henry  and  his  wife  at  my  house,  when  I returned. 

Friday,  18th.  Mild  and  wet  all  day  and  at  night.  I remained  at 
home  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Saturday,  19th.  Anita,  Mary  and  I spent  the  evening  at  Dr. 
Smith’s  after  making  some  other  visits  in  the  afternoon. 
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Sunday,  20th.  We  went  to  St.  Aloisius  Church  in  the  morning, 
and  remained  at  home  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Monday,  21st.  We  went  to  the  theater  at  night,  and  heard  Jef- 
ferson in  “Our  American  Cousin.”  Cousin  Jeannie  sat  with  us. 
There  was  a very  large  audience. 

Tuesday,  22nd.  Nothing  special  going  on. 

Wednesday,  23rd.  I went  to  Baltimore  in  the  afternoon — took 
tea  at  Col.  Van  Nesse’s  and  went  with  Col.  Brush  to  see  Mr. 
Cain,  the  Chief  of  Police,  in  regard  to  a rumored  attack  on 
Harper’s  Ferry.  Spent  an  hour  or  two  at  Dr.  Jarvis’.  Went  to 
Barnum’s,  took  tea,  and  went  to  bed. 

Thursday,  24th.  Returned  to  Washington  in  the  morning.  Very 
bad  day — rain  and  snow.  N.  T.  Magruder,  and  his  wife  came 
over  in  the  same  train  with  me,  I spent  the  evening  with 
Cousin  Jeannie,  after  calling  a little  while  at  Mr.  McCormick’s. 
Cousin  Clement  was  very  unwell  to-night,  with  asthma. 

Friday,  25th.  Walked  down  the  avenue  after  dinner,  and  re- 
mained at  home  during  the  evening.  Cloudy  and  damp  to-day. 

Saturday,  26th.  Snowed  all  day.  Remained  at  home  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Hazen  called  in  a little  while  after  tea. 

Sunday,  27th.  I went  to  Mr.  Payne’s  Church  (Episcopal)  and 
heard  a Clergyman  from  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  a bible  society 
for  the  translation  of  the  bible  into  Irish.  Anita  went  to  St. 
Matthews.  After  dinner  we  all  went  to  Brown’s  to  see  Cousin 
Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie.  We  took  Edward  with  us.  Very 
mild  and  delightful  to-day,  although  there  is  two  or  three  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  There  were  a good  many  sleighs  out 
during  the  day. 

Monday,  28th.  I was  at  the  office  as  usual.  In  the  afternoon  I 
walked  down  the  avenue,  and  remained  at  home  in  the  evening. 
Pleasant  day — snow  melting.  Dr.  & Mrs.  Smith,  and  Miss  Smith, 
came  in  and  sat  an  hour  or  so  after  tea. 
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Tuesday , 29th.  Mary  and  I walked  down  the  avenue  after  din- 
ner. I remained  at  home  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday , 30th.  Anita,  Mary  and  I went  to  Col.  Craig’s  after 
tea,  but  the  ladies  were  out : we  then  stepped  over  to  Capt.  Jor- 
dan’s and  sat  a while,  although  Mrs.  Jordan  was  away. 

Thursday , 31st.  We  all  went  to  a hop  at  Brown’s  in  the  evening. 
Cousin  Clement  was  suffering  from  asthma,  but  Cousin  Jeannie 
managed  to  get  downstairs  in  time  for  supper.  The  hop  passed 
off  very  agreeably.  My  pay,  Col.  Andrews,  was  S157.60c,  and 
my  commutation,  Capt.  Miller  was  S46.00c.  Anita’s  rents 
amounted  to  S100.00?.  Our  income,  therefore,  was  S303.60?. 
Our  expenses  were  S270.90?.  Our  income  exceeded  our  expenses 
by  ?32.69£. 


February,  1861 

Friday , 1st.  I was  at  my  office  as  usual.  In  the  evening  I walked 
down  to  see  Cousin  Clement.  I met  there  Commander  Page  and 
Lt.  Nelson,  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Judge,  the  commissioner  from 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  the  commissioner  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Anita  has  a headache  to-day.  Rained  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Foggy. 

Saturday,  2nd.  W.  E.  Jones  took  dinner  with  us  to-day.  I regret 
to  notice  in  the  papers  the  death  of  poor  Ben  Forsythe,  a class- 
mate and  warm  friend  of  mine:  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
at  Port  Jarvis,  N.  Y.,  yesterday  morning.  Softening  of  the 
brain  was  his  disease,  I believe.  Snow  melting,  drizzly,  and 
foggy  to-day.  A salute  of  thirty-four  guns  was  fired  from  the 
Armory  grounds  in  this  City  to-day,  in  honor  of  the  admission 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  Fry,  in  command  of  Magruder’s 
battery,  fired  the  Salute. 

Sunday , 3rd.  We  went  to  St.  Aloisius  in  the  morning,  and  heard 
Father  McGuire.  Cloudy  and  damp  all  day.  In  the  evening  we 
went  to  Brown’s  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  Cousins  Jeannie 
and  Clement.  Quite  cool  when  we  returned  home. 
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Monday , Ifth.  Snowed  last  night,  but  melted  during  to-day.  I 
visited  some  officers  in  the  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  5th.  Went  to  see  Cousin  Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie: 
found  them  packing  up  to  leave. 

Wednesday,  6th.  Cousin  Clement  went  to  Petersburg  to-day,  to 
spend  a few  days  with  Cousin  Thomas  Withers.  Cousin  Jeannie 
went  to  Baltimore  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to  our  house  in 
the  evening. 

Thursday,  7th.  I was  ordered  to  Texas  to-day,  but  got  the  order 
changed,  and  Lt.  Collins  was  sent  instead.  Bitter  cold  today, 
and  to-night.  Very  windy. 

Friday,  8th.  Very,  very  cold  all  day  and  night.  We  remained  at 
home  all  day  and  at  night. 

Saturday,  9th.  Anita,  Mary,  Cousin  Jeannie  and  Mr.  Judge,  the 
commissioner  from  the  “commonwealth”  of  Alabama,  went  to 
the  reception  at  the  President’s  to-day. 

Sunday,  10th.  Anita  and  Mary  went  to  church.  I went  to  the 
office  a short  time,  and  opened  the  mail.  Mr.  Judge  dined  with 
us  to-day. 

Monday,  11th.  We  all  went  to  the  theater  at  night,  and  saw  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman  as  Queen  Catherine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Tuesday,  12th.  We  were  sorry  to  part  with  Cousin  Jeannie,  who 
left  us  this  afternoon.  She  seemed  to  regret  leaving  very  much : 
she  had  many  visitors,  even  up  to  the  time  of  her  departure. 
Mary,  Anita  and  I went  to  hear  Miss  Cushman  in  the  evening — 
she  appeared  as  Meg  Merriles. 

Wednesday,  13th.  Mary  and  I went  to  hear  Miss  Cushman  as 
Lady  MacBeth — Anita  stayed  at  home.  The  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  were  counted  to-day. 

Thursday,  ll^th.  This,  St.  Valentine’s  day,  has  been  a very  quiet 
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one  with  us.  Mrs.  McCormick  called  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Judge  Hughes  at  night.  Anita  has  had  sick  head-ache  all  day. 
Rained  at  night.  The  weather  has  been  very  mild  for  a week 
past. 

Friday , 15th.  Rained  to-day.  Nothing  going  on.  I visited  at 
Capt.  Palmer’s  after  tea.  We  changed  cooks  to-day. 

Saturday,  16th.  Nothing  going  on  of  a very  special  character. 
Lt.  Washington,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Genl.  Twiggs,  arrived  here 
with  despatches  from  Texas  this  evening.  I went  with  him  to 
see  Genl.  Scott,  and  Maj.  Townsend.  Rained  in  the  afternoon. 
Sunday,  17th.  Washington  and  I went  to  St.  Aloisius,  and  Anita 
went  to  St.  Matthew’s  Church  in  the  morning — Mary  remained 
at  home.  Washington  took  dinner  with  us : — after  tea,  he  and  I 
went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Guin. 

Monday,  18th.  Nothing  special  going  on. 

Friday,  22nd.  Washington  left  here  for  Texas  yesterday.  I am 
thirty  four  years  of  age  to-day,  and  my  little  boy  is  eleven 
months  old.  To-day  is  a holiday,  and  the  citizen  soldiery  turned 
out — the  regulars  were  to  have  paraded,  but  the  order  was 
countermanded.  Beautiful  day.  We  all  went  out  to  see  the  crowd. 

Saturday,  23rd.  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President  elect,  who  was  ex- 
pected here  in  the  afternoon,  reached  here  early  this  morning: 
he  called,  with  Mr.  Seward,  to  see  Genl.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mrs.  McCormick  went  over  to  Annapolis  to-day.  I 
made  some  visits  in  the  evening.  Rained  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday,  24-th.  Anita,  Mary  and  I went  to  St.  Matthew’s  Church 
in  the  morning,  and  heard  a beautifully  eloquent  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Clarke,  a native  of  this  City.  In  the  evening  I 
walked  down  to  Willard’s,  and  saw  Mrs.  McLean  a little  while. 
Lovely  moonlight  night — just  cool  enough  to  be  agreeable.  Anita 
is  not  well  to-night. 

Monday,  25th.  Lovely  day.  Nothing  special  going  on.  I walked 
down  the  avenue  after  dinner. 
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Tuesday,  26tli.  Anita,  Mary  and  I visited  some  in  the  afternoon, 
and  spent  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Gwin’s : we  had  a most  charming 
evening.  Mrs.  Gwin,  Miss  Lucy,  and  her  younger  sister  and 
Mrs.  Browne,  with  us,  were  the  persons  present.  Beautiful  day 
and  night. 

Wednesday,  27th.  Fine  day.  Anita  and  Mary,  with  Edward  and 
Charlotte,  went  to  the  Capitol,  and  spent  some  time  to-day: 
Anita  and  I walked  down  to  Capt.  Garesche’s  after  dinner,  to 
inquire  after  his  little  child  that  has  been  very  sick  for  several 
days  past.  We  all  feel  elated  to-day,  because  of  a report  that 
the  peace  conference,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has 
come  to  an  amicable  agreement  about  the  settlement  of  our 
national  troubles. 

Thursday,  28th.  Beautiful  day — very  mild.  We  all  feel  well  as 
there  seems  to  be  some  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Anita  and  Mary  went  visiting  to-day.  I walked  down  to  see 
Capt.  Garesche  after  dinner  to  be  ascertained  if  there  was  any 
way  in  which  I could  serve  him,  or  in  which  Mary  and  Anita 
could  assist  his  wife — they  lost  their  youngest  child  this  morn- 
ing, and  of  course  are  greatly  afflicted.  My  pay,  Col.  Andrews, 
was  $151.30^ : My  commutation,  Capt.  Miller,  was  $46.00tf. 
Anita's  rents  amounted  to  $90.00tf.  Our  income,  therefore, 
amounted  to  $287.30^.  Our  expenses  were  $212.75tf.  Our  in- 
come exceeded  our  expenses  by  $74.55tf. 

March,  1861 

Friday,  1st.  Beautiful  day — March  has  come  in  like  a lamb.  I 
walked  down  the  avenue  after  dinner,  and  took  Anita  to  Church 
after  tea.  Billy  Beall,  who  has  just  arrived  here,  called  to  see 
us  while  we  were  at  church — Mary  entertained  him,  and  his 
nephew,  young  Abadie,  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  The  following 
Order  was  issued  to-day;  viz: 

War  Department, 

Adjt.  Genl’s  Office, 
Washington,  March  1,  1861. 

Genl.  Orders  No.  5 

The  following  order  is  published  for  the  information  of  the 
Army: 
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War  Department,  March  1,  1861. 

By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is 
ordered  that  Brigadier  General  David  E.  Twiggs,  Major  Gen- 
eral by  Brevet,  be,  and  is  hereby,  dismissed  from  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  country, 
in  having  surrendered,  on  the  18th.  of  February,  1861,  on  the 
demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the  military  posts  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  his  department,  and  under  his 
charge. 

(signed)  J.  Holt, 

Secretary  of  War. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
(signed)  S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  Genl. 

Saturday,  2nd.  I was  very  busy  to-day.  A number  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  Genl.  Scott,  Genl.  Wool,  Genl.  Totten  and 
others,  called  to  say  farewell  to  President  Buchanan  and  Sec- 
retary Holt  in  succession — both  of  them  made  very  pretty  and 
affecting  speeches:  Genl.  Scott  spoke  very  feelingly  on  behalf 
of  the  Army.  Anita  and  Mary  called  at  Mrs.  Douglas,  to-day, 
and  we  all  subsequently  went  to  call  on  Billy  Beall's  Sister  and 
Niece.  Very  warm  to-day— Mary  and  I went  to  the  Capito1 
and  entered  the  Senate  Chamber — we  heard  a debate  by  Sena- 
tors Pugh,  Ohio;  Baker,  Oregon;  Simmons,  N.  Jersey;  and  oth- 
ers on  the  Peace  Conference  measures.  There  was  a great  crowd 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  galleries.  We  saw  the  U.S.  Flag 
floating  over  the  Capitol:  long  may  it  continue  to  do  so. 

Sunday,  3rd.  We  went  to  St.  Aloisius  church  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Cockrane,  her  daughter,  Billy  Beall  and  young  Abadie 
took  dinner  with  us.  In  the  afternoon,  Anita,  Mary  and  I took 
a walk — delightful  weather.  We  had  no  fire  all  day,  nor  in  the 
evening. 

Monday,  Uth.  Fine  day — a little  windy.  I was  kept  at  the  office 
until  near  one  o'clock,  copying  some  of  Major  Anderson's  let- 
ters for  Mr.  Holt,  and  finishing  up  some  other  business  which 
it  was  desirable  to  have  closed  at  once.  Anita,  Mary,  Mrs. 
Cochrane,  and  her  daughter,  under  the  escort  of  Billy  Beall 
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and  young  Abadie,  went  down  to  the  Kirkwood  House,  and 
had  a fine  view  of  the  Presidential  Cortege  as  it  passed  down 
the  avenue: — I got  down  in  time  to  see  the  procession  on  its 
way  back  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inaugural 
address  will  be  variously  interpreted  according  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  different  readers  of  it:  for  myself,  I see  much  in 
it  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a conciliatory  course  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  to-day. 

Tuesday,  5th.  Very  windy,  quite  cold,  and  altogether  disagree- 
able. Anita,  Mary,  Mrs.  Cockrane,  her  daughter  and  Billy  Beall 
went  to  the  Patent  Office,  notwithstanding  the  impropitiousness 
of  the  day. 

Wednesday,  6th.  I received  a letter  from  Cousin  Withers  Clay, 
and  one  from  Aunt  Clay,  this  morning,  urging  me  to  resign  my 
commission  in  the  Army  at  once.  I went  to  see  Bell  at  Mr. 
McCormick’s  in  the  evening : he,  and  all  my  friends  in  the  Army, 
oppose  my  resigning.  Pleasant  day. 

Thursday,  7th.  I resigned  my  commission  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  President,  to 
take  effect  the  1st.  of  March,  1861.  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper, 
Adjutant  General,  U.S.A.,  also  resigned,  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted  to  take  effect  March  7th,  1861.  Dr.  Smith  called 
in  the  evening — I subsequently  walked  down  to  see  Billy  Beall 
at  the  Kirkwood  House — he  was  out.  Beautiful  day.  A great 
many  of  my  friends  were  in  the  office  to  see  me  to-day,  to 
advise  me  to  wait  awhile  before  resigning. 

Friday,  8th.  Anita  and  Mary  visited  most  of  day.  I wrote 
several  letters  at  the  office.  A great  many  persons  called  to 
express  their  regrets  at  our  having  determined  to  leave  the 
City. 

Saturday,  9th.  Very  bad  day:  rained  hard  until  the  afternoon. 
I packed  my  books  to-day,  and  Anita  packed  some  of  her  clothes. 
Several  of  our  friends  came  in  to  see  us  at  night : some  remained 
very  late. 
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Sunday,  10th.  We  went  to  St.  Aloisius  Church  in  the  morning. 
Billy  Beall  took  dinner  with  us.  Cloudy  and  cool.  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  McLean  called  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  11th.  I was  busy  all  day  getting  ready  to  move.  A 
good  many  of  our  friends  called  to  see  us  during  the  day  and 
evening.  Beautiful  day  and  night.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Fort  Sumter  appears  to  have  been  definitively  set- 
tled upon — this  certainly  must  have  a most  soothing  effect  upon 
the  Southern  people.  When  the  people  come  to  be  heard,  as 
eventually  must  be  the  case,  the  rebellion,  I think,  will  be  put 
down. 

Tuesday,  12th.  Cloudy  in  the  morning.  Busy  all  day  getting 
ready  to  start.  Many  friends  called  to  see  us  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  13th,  Thursday,  15th.,  Friday,  15th.  We  were  trav- 
eling the  above  days  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama : reaching  the  latter  place  about  1,  P.M.,  on  Friday.  Mary 
went  to  Uncle  Le  Vert’s,  and  Anita  and  I went  to  Aunt  Clay’s — 
Uncie  Clay  was  at  the  plantation. 

Sunday,  31st.  We  have  spent  the  past  16  days  with  our  relatives 
in  Huntsville:  we  have  had  an  agreeable  visit.  I drew  my  pay 
from  the  17th.  (the  date  of  my  appointment)  until  the  31st., 
inclusive,  which  amounted  to  (79.000)  seventy  nine  dollars. 
Anita’s  rents  amounted  to  $60.00<£.  Our  income  therefore,  was 
$139,000. 

Our  expenses  were  $313,150. 

Our  expenses  exceeded  our  income,  by  $174.15^. 

April,  1861 

Anita  and  I left  Huntsville  on  the  1st.,  and  reached  Montgomery 
on  the  3rd.,  from  which  time  until  the  end  of  the  month  I con- 
tinued on  duty  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  office.  We  remained  at 
the  Exchange  Hotel  until  the  29th.,  when  we  secured  lodgings  at 
Mrs.  Ponder’s,  on  the  hill : the  madam  is  a rich  widow,  who  took 
us  at  the  insistance  of  several  friends.  Many  important  events 
have  transpired  during  this  month  which  I ought  to  have  re- 
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corded,  but  which,  having  failed  to  notice  as  they  occurred,  I do 
not  now  recollect  in  their  order,  and  so  omit  mention  of  all 
except  the  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
secession  of  Virginia  from  the  U.  S.  Government. 

My  pay  for  April  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  from  the 
3rd.,  inclusive,  was  $36,390.  Anita’s  rents  amounted  to  $57,500. 
Our  income,  therefore,  was  $251,890.  Our  expenses  were, 
$440,790. 

Our  expenses  exceeded  our  income,  by  $188,900.  We  paid  this 
month  $174,540  of  last  and  this  year’s  expenses  — for  the  taxes 
for  the  year,  cleaning  ditches,  and  four  months  commission  for 
collecting  this  year. 


May,  1861 

Tuesday , l^th.  Anita  and  I are  getting  on  well  at  Mrs.  Ponder’s. 
The  weather  is  becoming  quite  warm,  and  mosquitoes  begin  to 
abound.  Genl.  Cooper  and  I are  in  charge  of  the  Adjt.  General’s 
Department:  Lt.  Col.  Deas  and  Maj.  Clay  both  having  been 
ordered  to  Virginia.  President  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  went  to 
Pensacola  today.  Capt.  Jossely,  Capt.  Shaaff  and  Miss  Saunders 
spent  the  evening  with  us.  Edward  is  not  well  today. 

Wednesday , 15th.  Quite  cool  in  the  morning. 

Friday,  17th.  Anita  and  I attended  a reception  at  Mr.  Toombs 
in  the  evening,  which  was  a most  agreeable  reunion.  We  saw  the 
Vice  President,  (Mr.  Stephens),  Mr.  Rives  from  Va.,  and  other 
men  of  eminence.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wigfall  (Texas),  Mr.  Mrs.  & Miss 
Memminger,  (S.C.),  Gov.  & Mrs.  Firzpatrick,  (Ala.),  Mrs.  Pope 
Walker,  Miss  Howell,  (sister  of  Mrs.  Davis)  and  many  others, 
were  present.  We  had  refreshments.  My  wife  was  as  handsomely 
dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  the  handsomest.  We  remained  from 
nine  until  half  after  ten  o’clock,  P.M.  Weather  very  agreeable, 
indeed. 

Sunday,  19tli.  Genl.  Copper,  Lt.  Grover  and  I,  were  kept  at 
work  in  the  office  all  the  morning.  Rained  hard  from  eleven, 
A.M.,  until  one,  P.M.  Maj.  Beall  & Mr.  Calvert  called  to  see  us 
late  in  the  afternoon. 
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Monday,  20th.  Anita  and  I called  to  see  Mrs.  Davis  after  tea. 
We  met  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Va.,  and  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Wall  of  Texas.  Pleasant  weather. 

Tuesday,  21st.  Our  little  boy  has  not  been  well  for  three  weeks 
past  — yesterday  I got  a homeopathic  physician  to  call  and  see 
him,  and  he  is  better  today.  I called  at  the  President’s  about  two, 
P.M. : this  is  to  be  Mrs.  Davis’  last  reception,  for  the  present,  I 
understand.  Maj.  Beall  and  Mrs.  Wall  called  to  see  Anita  in  the 
evening. 

Wednesday,  22nd.  Quite  cool  this  morning;  so  much  so  that  we 
had  a little  fire  in  our  room  before  breakfast. 

Wednesday,  29th.  During  the  past  week  Congress  has  adjourned 
and  we  have  all  packed  up  for  a move  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
pursuance  of  a resolution  which  was  passed  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment (removing  the  seat  of  Government  to  the  latter  place). 
Many  have  gone  already,  and  Anita  and  I are  to  leave  in  the 
morning,  at  eight,  o’clock.  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  occupied 
during  the  past  week,  by  troops  from  Washington  City. 

Thursday,  30th.  We  left  Montgomery  for  Richmond  early  in 
the  morning.  The  baby  stood  the  day’s  travel  very  well. 

My  pay  this  month  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation 
$30,000,  both  paid  by  Maj.  J.  L.  Calhoun.  My  transportation 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  $87,600 
paid  by  Major  Larkin  Smith,  Asst,  Qr.  Master  at  the  latter 
place. 


June,  1861 

Sunday,  16th.  During  the  past  two  weeks  (we  arrived  here 
just  two  weeks  ago  today).  I have  been  hard  at  work  in  the 
office.  Great  numbers  of  troops  have  arrived  here  from  the 
South.  On  Monday  last,  the  10th.,  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Confederate  States  forces  at  Bethel 
Church  near  Yorktown,  in  which  the  latter  utterly  routed  the 
former,  although  the  latter  had  only  1,200  men  whilst  the 
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former  are  reported  to  have  had  4,000.  It  is  reported  that  our 
loss  was  only  one  killed,  and  half  a dozen  wounded,  whilst  theirs 
was  225  killed,  and  great  numbers  wounded;  they  acknowledge 
to  having  lost  30  killed  and  about  a hundred  wounded.  I have 
been  kept  so  busy  with  my  official  duties  lately  that  I have 
neglected  almost  all  others  — the  keeping  up  of  my  journal 
amongst  the  rest;  and  that,  too,  at  a time  when  I ought  to  have 
written  it  out  most  regularly  and  carefully.  Last  Thursday  was 
a fast  day,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Davis : we  heard 
the  Bishop  of  Chaleston  preach,  and  afterwards  called  to  see 
him,  and  Bishop  McGill. 

Sunday,  23rd.  I have  been  kept  very  busy  at  the  office  during 
the  past  week:  the  weather  has  been  hot.  Anita  went  to  early 
Mass  this  morning,  and  I went  to  St.  Paul’s  (Episcopal)  Church 
at  eleven,  o’clock.  Edward  is  getting  on  finely  — he  has  eight 
teeth. 

Monday,  2^th.  A number  of  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  some 
North  Alabama  Companies  which  are  to  form  a Regiment,  sent 
in  a written  petition  to  the  President  today,  to  have  me  appointed 
their  Colonel : I sent  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  War  myself. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  verbally  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  for  more  than  a week  past. 

Saturday,  29th.  Another  petition  from  the  gentlemen  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  the  same  effect,  was  taken  to  the  President 
today  by  Genl.  O’Neal  (the  Major  of  the  Regiment.) 

We  have  had  nothing  especially  interesting  occur  this  week. 

Mr.  Lamar,  from  Mississippi,  the  Lt.  Col.  of  Col.  Mott’s 
19th,  Miss.  Regiment,  had  a stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis 
tonight,  in  camp,  from  which  it  is  feared  he  cannot  recover. 

Sunday,  30th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  forenoon : we 
were  kept  in  by  rain  sometime  after  services  ended.  Forney  got 
here  last  night,  and  part  of  Regiment  will  be  here  today:  the 
remainder  will  arrive  this  week.  My  pay  this  month  was 
$158.00jz?,  and  my  commutation  $30.00^  both  paid  by  Major 
Larkin  Smith,  Qr.Mr. 
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July,  1861 

Wednesday , 10th.  One  week  ago,  last  night,  we  noticed  a very 
large  and  distinct  comet  located  in  the  North  West  — it  was 
about  as  large  and  distinct  as  any  I have  ever  seen  save  one.  It 
was  still  visible  last  night.  The  weather  has  been  very  warm  for 
a week  past,  and  our  dear  little  boy  has  been  sick,  cutting  teeth, 
during  the  same  time.  The  day  before  yesterday  I got  a dentist 
to  pull  out  a piece  of  the  root  of  one  of  my  jaw  teeth  — it  had 
gradually  been  working  its  way  to  the  surface  for  three  years. 

Saturday , 20th.  After  suffering  with  sick  stomach  and  purging 
bowels  since  the  night  of  the  4th.  Inst.,  our  dear  Angel  Baby, 
Eddy,  quietly  breathed  his  last,  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Bishop  McGill,  my  wife  and  I,  with  poor  old  Charlotte,  were  with 
him  when  he  died.  The  blessed  Angel  is  in  Heaven : we  are  bereft, 
indeed.  Dr.  Brewer,  Asst.  Surg.  C.S.  Army,  and  Dr.  Conway,  did 
all  that  science  could  do ; and  Mrs.  Duval,  her  sister  Mrs.  Govan, 
and  Miss  Susan  Duval,  helped  my  wife,  myself,  and  Charlotte,  to 
nurse  him  tenderly,  but  all  to  no  avail.  God  wished  him  to  be  at 
home,  and  therefore  took  him  to  Heaven. 

Sunday,  21st.  Our  Angel  Boy  was  put  away  to  rest  just  before 
the  sun  went  down.  At  5,  o’clock.  P.M.,  Bishop  McGill  read  the 
prayers  of  the  church  for  the  burial  of  children,  in  the  parlor  at 
Mrs.  Duval’s,  and  afterwards  made  a most  beautiful  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  My  wife  was  not  present.  I was 
downstairs.  Mrs.  President  Davis,  Mrs.  Genl.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Maj.  McLean,  Mrs.  Major  Blair,  Mrs.  Capt.  Williams,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  our  house,  and  a few  other  friends  were  in 
attendance.  Lovely  day.  Col.  Chilton,  Captain  Williams,  Mr. 
Duval,  and  Mr.  Branch,  were  the  pall  bearers.  Col.  Chilton  and 
Captain  Deshler  sat  up  with  our  infant’s  body  last  night.  My 
wife  and  I went  up  to  Mrs.  Nelson’s  after  tea,  and  remained  all 
night. 

At  night  we  learned  that  this  sacred  day  to  all,  to  us  doubly 
so,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  on 
this  Continent,  and  in  which  the  Southern  forces  have  been 
entirely  successful.  President  Davis  was  on  the  field  at  Manassas 
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Junction,  Va.,  in  the  afternoon.  About  55,000  men  of  the  North- 
ern Army  fought  about  35,000  of  the  Southern  Army  from  early 
morn  until  near  nightfall,  when  the  former  were  utterly  routed. 
Night  closed  in  on  their  full  retreat,  and  our  eager  pursuit. 

Wednesday,  31st.  My  wife  and  I spent  a week  at  Mrs.  Nelson’s 
and  then  returned  home,  where  we  have  since  remained.  Great 
numbers  of  sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  from  the  North,  and 
numbers  of  our  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  brought  down,  and 
cared  for  in  various  hospitals  and  private  houses  in  this  city. 

My  pay,  Maj.  Larkin  Smith,  was  $158.00^,  and  my  commu- 
tation, the  same  gentlemen,  was  $30.00^,  for  the  month : 

August  1st,  1861 

Thursday,  1st.  Brother  Fred,  who  arrived  in  the  city  last  night, 
came  to  see  us  today ! ! 

Sunday,  Uth.  Very  warm,  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Bishop  McGill. 

Friday,  9th.  I have  been  kept  very  busy  at  the  office  all  this 
week.  The  weather  has  been  oppressively  warm.  Anita  has  been 
feeble,  and  had  a headache  yesterday  — she  is  better  today.  We 
had  a heavy  rain  towards  nightfall.  Fred  received  orders  yester- 
day, and  reported  to  Genl.  Winder  today  for  duty — he  is  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  guard  for  the  Yankee  Prisoners. 

Monday,  26th.  Anita  and  I went  over  to  Petersburg  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  returned  early  this  morning.  We  stayed  at  Cousin 
Tom  Wither’s,  and  had  a most  delightful  visit.  We  saw  Aunt 
Dolly  Walker,  Cousin  Tom  Adams,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Boggs. 
The  weather  has  been  much  cooler  for  ten  days  past.  I am  kept 
very  busy,  every  day. 

Saturday,  31st.  Congress  today  fixed  the  rank  of  the  Generals 
in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  as  follows : 

Samuel  Cooper 
Albert  S.  Johnston 
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Robert  E.  Lee 
Joseph  E.  Johnston 
G.  T.  Beauregard 

My  pay  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  $30,000,  both 
paid  by  Maj.  Larkin  Smith. 

September,  1861 

My  pay  this  month  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  $30.00<£, 
both  paid  by  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  Smith. 

October,  1861 

My  pay  this  month  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  $45,000, 
both  paid  by  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  Smith. 

November,  1861 

My  pay  this  month  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  $49,500, 
both  paid  by  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  Smith. 

December,  1861 

My  pay  this  month  was  $158,000,  and  my  commutation  $48.00, 
both  paid  by  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  Smith. 

Anita  and  I spent  Christmas  Eve  at  Mr.  Maurav's.  We  went 
to  Church  Christmas  Day,  and  dined  at  Mr.  Maynard's.  We  spent 
the  evening  after  Christmas  at  Mrs.  Nelson's.  Altogether  we  had 
as  cheerful  a time  as  we  could  have  had  under  the  circumstances. 

January,  1862 

Wednesday , 1st.  Anita  and  I walked  up  to  see  Mrs.  Thos.  G. 
Williams  after  church.  I went  to  the  President's  Levee,  the  first 
general  one  he  has  given  in  Richmond.  Mrs.  Davis  was  not 
visible,  her  little  child  being  only  a few  weeks  old.  The  President 
and  his  Aide,  Col.  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  received  us  at  the  door  of  the 
middle  room:  we  were  then  presented  to  Mrs.  D.  R.  Jones,  and 
Miss  Howell,  the  former  a relative  of  the  President's  first  wife, 
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and  the  latter  the  sister  of  his  second  wife.  I called  at  a few 
other  places. 

Sunday,  5th.  Today  is  my  wife’s  twenty-third  birthday.  We 
went  to  church,  dined  at  home,  (Mrs.  Duval’s)  and  had  some 
cake  and  cherry  bounce  in  our  room  after  dinner:  Dr.  & Mrs. 
Brower  enjoyed  the  latter  with  us,  and  we  sent  some  up  to  Mr. 
& Mrs.  Branch.  The  weather  has  been  charming  during  the 
holidays,  but  it  turned  very  cold  yesterday  and  has  been  bitterly 
so  today  — sleeting  occasionally. 

I heard,  a few  days  since,  of  the  death  of  my  dear  Aunt 
Mary  Woodson  Withers,  which  took  place  at  Huntsville,  or 
rather  near  there,  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1861.  Thus  in 
one  year  have  I lost  my  Angel  Baby,  my  cousin  Augustine  J. 
Withers,  who  was  like  a brother,  and  my  dear  Aunt,  who  was  my 
mother  in  feeling  and  action  after  my  mother’s  death.  God 
knows  that  1861  was  a sad  year  for  me. 

Thursday,  9th.  The  weather  has  been  quite  cold  for  a few  days 
until  last  night  when  it  moderated  very  much.  We  have  a heavy 
atmosphere  of  fog  and  smoke  to  breathe  tonight.  A little  rain 
fell  last  night,  but  tonight  we  have  moonlight  through  the  fog. 
There  has  been  a dearth  of  news  all  this  week. 

Sunday,  12th.  I went  to  see  Stevens  in  the  morning,  (W.  H. 
Stevens,  of  the  Engineers’  a classmate  of  mine)  who  came  down 
from  Manassas  a couple  of  days  since,  and  is  now  sick  at  the 
Spotswood  Hotel. 

Tuesday,  lUth.  Genl.  Cooper  and  Col.  Deas  went  up  to 
Manassas  last  evening.  A considerable  fall  of  snow  occurred 
last  night.  Genls.  Longstreet,  Jones,  and  Van  Dorn  are  down 
from  Manassas.  Anita  and  I went  to  an  entertainment  at  Dr. 
Wayts’  in  the  evening  — we  took  Mr.  & Mrs.  Duval  in  our 
carriage.  I dined  at  Mr.  John  Purcell’s,  and  had  a most  agreeable 
time  with  a dozen  other  gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  15th.  Rained  today,  making  the  walking  very  bad 
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indeed.  We  had  more  quiet  at  the  office  today  than  is  usual,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Tuesday , 21st.  Ex  President  John  Tyler,  who  died  a little  after 
twelve  o’clock  last  Friday  night,  the  17th.,  or  rather  the  morning 
of  the  18th.,  was  buried  today;  his  remains  were  carried  from 
the  capitol  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Eight  Revd.  Bishop  Johns,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  raining,  and  I did  not  attend. 

Mrs.  Greenhow,  Mrs.  Nelson’s  mother,  and  Tom  Williams’ 
Grandmother,  died  this  morning  at  half  after  eight  o’clock. 

I wrote  to  Cousin  Clement  Clay  this  morning,  and  then 
called  to  see  Stevens  a little  while.  Drizzling  all  day,  and  during 
the  evening. 

Thursday , 23rd.  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  buried  this  morning.  I 
went  to  the  church,  and  Anita  went  on  to  the  cemetery. 

Friday,  2Uth.  Cold,  sleet,  rain  and  wind,  all  day  and  during  the 
evening.  The  Yankees  will  have  a hard  time  at  Hatteras.  We  have 
heard  that  our  troops  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  under  Crittenden, 
sustained  a defeat  last  Sunday:  Genl.  Zollicoffer  is  reported  to 
have  been  killed,  and  it  is  said  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
will  amount  to  four  hundred  — the  enemy’s  loss  was  also  severe : 
five  hundred  our  report  says. 

Friday,  31st.  We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Maury’s.  Rained  and 
sleeted  at  night. 

My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $158,000,  and  my 
commutation,  Capt.  Whitfield,  was  $45,000. 

February,  1862 

Saturday,  1st.  Rainy  all  day.  Nothing  of  especial  interest 
transpiring. 
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Sunday , 2nd.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
took  dinner  at  John  Purcell’s.  Damp  and  raw  at  night. 

Monday,  3rd.  Snow  fell  last  night  and  this  morning.  Rained 
pretty  much  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Tuesday,  Uth.  Cousin  Edmund  Withers,  Lucy  Duval  and  I,  went 
to  the  African  Church  at  night  to  hear  blind  Tom  play  the  piano, 
sing,  and  speak : he  has  grown  since  I heard  him  in  Washington 
last  winter,  and  has  improved  in  his  playing.  He  played  “Fisher’s 
Hornpipe”  with  the  right  hand,  “Yankee  Doodle”  with  his  left, 
and  sang  “Dixie,”  all  at  the  same  time. 

Sunday,  9th.  Anita  has  been  suffering  with  face  ache  and  sick 
stomach  for  several  days.  The  weather  has  been  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable for  a week  past.  We  have  a rumor  today  that  Yankee 
vessels  have  run  up  to  Florence,  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  Rumors  of  foreign  interference,  fighting  on  Roanoke 
Island,  &c.,  &c.,  are  rife.  Anita  was  taken  with  pain  in  right 
side,  short  breathing  and  fever  about  nine,  P.M.,  which 
continued  all  night. 

Tuesday,  18th.  . . . Some  of  Anita’s  lady  friends  sat  with  her 

during  the  morning.  Anita  took  a soft-boiled  egg  for  breakfast — 
she  took  a little  during  the  day.  Cloudy,  but  no  rain  during  the 
day.  Both  houses  of  Congress  met  today  — Mr  Bocock,  of  Va., 
elected  Speaker  without  opposition.  Rain  at  night.  Cousin 
Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie  arrived  here  in  the  afternoon,  and 
took  a room  at  Mrs.  Duval’s.  Cousin  Jeannie  sat  with  Anita  in 
evening.  Dressed  her  blister  at  night. 

Wednesday,  19th.  Rained  steadily  all  day.  Weather  quite  mild. 
I was  at  the  office  as  usual,  coming  home  a little  while  at  noon  to 
see  how  my  wife  was  getting  on.  Cousin  Jeannie  spent  most  of 
the  day  with  Anita.  I was  tendered  the  appointment  of  temporary 
Major  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department  yesterday,  and 
declined  it  today.  Cousin  Edmund  Withers  called  in  the  afternoon. 
I think  Anita  has  heard  too  much  talking  today — from  this,  or 
from  others  cause,  she  seems  to  be  a little  feverish  tonight : this 
passed  off  after  company  dispersed  . . . Cousin  Clement’s  health 
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is  much  better,  apparently,  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Cousin 
Jeannie  is  fatter  than  I have  seen  her. 

Thursday , 20th.  Pleasant  day.  A good  many  ladies,  at  least  a 
dozen,  called  to  see  Anita  today  — Mrs.  Col.  Chilton  sat  all  the 
morning,  and  until  two,  P.M.,  with  her.  She  and  Cousin  Edmund 
Withers  went  to  hear  blind  Tom  play  the  piano  in  the  evening  . . . 

Friday,  21st.  Fine  day.  Dr.  Dean  came  to  see  Anita  in  the 
morning,  and  said  her  lip  was  swollen  from  a gum  boil  . . . She 
slept  very  little  today,  on  account  of  the  number  of  visitors  she 
had.  Mrs.  Toombs  called  to  say  farewell  to  her  — Mrs.  Toombs 
is  just  breaking  up  housekeeping,  to  go  to  Georgia.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Trent  sent  my  wife  some  sweet  flowers,  and  some  delicious 
wafers  today.  Mrs.  Duval  and  Mrs.  Stuart  dressed  her  blister  in 
the  evening  — it  has  nearly  healed  up.  Cousin  Clement  went  to 
hear  blind  Tom  play  in  the  evening.  Cousin  Jeannie,  of  course, 
had  a room  full  of  company  all  day.  The  Rev.  G.  V.  Macdona,  who 
came  to  Texas  from  Ireland  about  four  years  since,  (he  was  then 
a mere  youth),  who  became  a minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  who  has  since  become  a clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
in  Virginia,  but  wants  to  return  to  Ireland. 

Saturday,  22nd.  Today  is  my  thirty  fifth  birthday.  Rained 
steadily  all  day,  and  during  the  evening.  Dr.  Dean  came  to  see 
Anita  in  the  morning  ...  he  lanced  a gum  boil  on  Anita’s  upper 
lip.  He  says  she  is  getting  on  finely,  and  will  improve  even  more 
rapidly  than  heretofore,  now  that  the  two  sources  of  irritation 
above  mentioned  have  been  removed.  Genl.  Cooper,  Col.  Myers, 
Col.  Chilton  and  I went  up  to  the  Capitol  at  noon  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  President  Davis;  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
Genl.  Cooper  and  I left.  Everything  passed  off  as  pleasantly  as 
possible,  considering  the  rain  poured  down  during  all  the  cere- 
monies. In  the  evening  Anita  was  much  better : so  much  so  that 
I went  to  the  reception  at  the  President’s.  Capt.  & Mrs.  Myers, 
from  North  Carolina  came  up  from  the  Exchange,  and  took 
Cousin  Clement,  Cousin  Jennie  and  myself  with  them.  Cousin 
Jennie,  I think,  was  more  handsomely  dressed,  and  the  most 
stylish  looking  lady  in  the  house.  The  reception  was  fully 
attended,  and  the  company  was  very  fair.  Cousin  Jeannie  and 
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Mrs.  Myers  came  in  to  see  Anita  before  they  went  to  the 
President's  — the  ladies  in  our  house  came  in  to  see  their 
dresses. 

Sunday , 23rd.  Cloudy  today,  but  no  rain.  I was  at  home  nearly 
all  day,  and  during  the  whole  evening.  Anita  is  improving 
steadily : she  sat  up  on  the  sofa  for  two  or  three  hours  today  . . . 
Several  ladies  have  been  with  her  during  the  day  and  evening. 
Mrs.  Myers  came  in  after  tea.  Cousin  Clement  spent  the  after- 
noon and  evening  at  the  President's.  The  temperature  is  quite 
mild  today. 

Monday,  2J^th.  I was  busy  at  the  office  today.  Anita  was  up 
when  I returned  home  at  three,  P.M.  She  is  much  better  today. 
No  action  on  her  bowels.  The  wind  was  unusually  high  all  day. 
Clear  and  mild  — a little  cool  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Tuesday,  25th.  Very  fine  day.  Cousin  Lawson  arrived  here  in 
the  afternoon.  Anita  has  been  improving  all  day.  She  used  an 
anema  today.  I got  her  a couple  of  partridges : the  Doctor  called 
to  see  her,  and  said  she  could  eat  a little  of  almost  anything  that 
she  desired.  Several  ladies  called  to  see  her  during  the  day.  She 
sat  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  a good  deal.  She  is  still  very 
week  . . . 

Wednesday,  26th  Pleasant  in  the  forenoon.  Begun  to  rain  about 
two,  P.M.,  and  continued  all  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Anita 
sat  up  pretty  much  all  day.  Her  lady  friends  are  sending  her 
many  nice  little  things  to  eat.  She  is  steadily  convalescing. 

Thursday,  27th.  Beautiful  day.  Anita  is  still  improving. 

Friday,  28th.  Fine  day.  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.  I went  up 
to  attend  service  at  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  usual  Sunday 
hour,  eleven  o'clock,  but  found  that  Services  had  just  closed, 
having  begun  at  ten,  A.M.  I went  up  to  Mr.  John  Purcell's,  and 
remained  an  hour  or  so.  Anita  is  getting  on  very  well.  Churches 
all  very  much  crowded  today.  My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Barks- 
dale, was  $150.00^,  and  my  commutation,  Capt.  Whitfield,  was 
$45.00^. 
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March,  1862 

Saturday,  1st.  President  Davis  has  today  proclaimed  martial 
law  over  Richmond,  and  the  country  adjacent  for  ten  miles  in 
all  directions.  Cold  and  raw  all  day.  Anita  complained  of  sick 
headache  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to  bed  early.  Cousin  Clement 
has  been  coughing  a good  deal  this  afternoon,  and  at  night. 

Sunday,  2nd.  John  Monor  Botts  was  arrested  this  morning,  on 
a charge  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  — many  other  less 
important  arrests  have  been  made  during  the  day.  I went  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  morning.  Anita  is  improving.  She  put  on 
her  hoops  and  corset,  and  dressed  up  nicely  today.  Damp  and 
raw  all  day. 

Monday,  3rd.  Wet  and  cold  today.  Very  windy  at  night,  and 
and  alternately  rainy  and  clear.  Two  or  three  fires  at  night. 
Anita  is  getting  better. 

Tuesday,  Uth.  Clear  and  windy  all  day  — not  very  cold.  I was 
occupied  at  the  office  all  day.  Anita  is  still  improving. 

Wednesday,  5th.  Pleasant  day.  I took  Anita  out  riding  in  a closed 
carriage  about  noon  — She  is  improving  steadily.  Bishop  Wilmer 
(from  Alabama)  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul’s  today. 

Thursday,  6th.  I took  Anita  to  Mr.  John  Purcell’s  about  noon, 
and  left  her  there  for  the  day.  Got  quite  cold  in  the  afternoon, 
and  snowed  all  the  evening.  We  took  dinner  at  Mr.  Purcell’s,  and 
got  home  before  dark.  I went  to  Dr.  Conway’s  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, and  remained  until  midnight.  It  was  an  entertainment  in 
compliment  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Medical  College.  I met 
many  acquaintances,  had  a delicious  supper,  plenty  of  wines,  &c., 
and  spent  a most  agreeable  evening  generally. 

Friday,  7th.  Clear  and  cool  all  day.  Anita  did  not  go  out  today. 
Cousin  Jeannie  and  I called  to  see  Mrs.  Myers  at  the  Exchange 
after  tea.  Beautiful  moonlight  night. 
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Saturday,  8th.  Fine  day.  Anita  rode  out  with  Cousin  Jeannie 
during  the  day  — she  had  a headache  at  night. 

Sunday,  9th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning — we 
rode  going,  and  walked  returning.  Anita  had  head-ache  and 
tooth-ache  all  the  afternoon.  We  heard  to-day  that  our  iron 
clad  vessel  at  Norfolk,  the  Virginia,  had  sunk  the  Frigate  Cum- 
berland, destroyed  the  Frigate  Congress,  badly  used  up  the 
Steam  Frigate  Minnesota,  and  destroyed  two  gun  boats. 

Monday,  10th.  All  Richmond  was  elated  to-day  with  the  bril- 
liant achievements  of  the  Virginia.  Anita  had  a jaw  tooth  pulled 
out  to-day.  Fine  weather. 

Tuesday,  11th.  I was  quite  unwell  all  day.  I took  ten  grains  of 
blue  mass  last  night.  I took  two  anti-bilious  pills  to-night. 

Wednesday,  12th.  I was  quite  feeble  all  day,  and  had  headache. 
I was  at  the  office  all  day,  however. 

Thursday,  13th.  I was  better  to-day.  Anita  and  I took  dinner 
at  Dr.  Wayts — Mr.  & Mrs.  Wootten  were  also  invited,  and  some 
young  ladies  were  present.  Rained  a little  in  the  afternoon. 

Friday , ltfh.  I was  busy  at  the  office  all  day.  Cloudy  and  damp. 
Rumors  of  a victory  of  Confederates,  under  Van  Dorn,  over  the 
Federals,  under  Curtis,  were  rife  on  the  streets  to-day. 

Saturday,  15th.  Rained  hard  to-day.  Cloudy  and  damp  at  night. 
Some  of  us  went  from  Mrs.  Duval’s  (Cousin  Clement  & Cousin 
Jennie,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wootten,  and  little  Lucy  Duvall  with  my- 
self) to  hear  Harry  McCarthy  in  his  comic  songs,  and  recita- 
tions and  to  see  his  jigs.  He  is  decidedly  a genius. 

Sunday,  16th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning.  The 
ceremonies  were  very  imposing.  The  exposition  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  made — the  beginning  of  a forty  hours  devo- 
tion— and  a procession  marched  round  the  inside  of  the  church. 
The  Bishop,  (Rev.  Father  McGill),  all  the  Priests,  Sisters,  Schol- 
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ars  and  orphans,  assisted.  Anita  and  I took  dinner  at  Mr.  John 
Purcell's.  Fine  weather. 

Monday , 17th.  Fine  weather  still.  Cousin  Jeannie,  Anita  and  I, 
went  up  to  call  at  Tom  Williams’.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Walker  is  at  Mrs. 
Williams’,  and  has  a little  daughter  three  days  old. 

Tuesday,  18th.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Permanent  Government  or- 
ganized to-day  by  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen: 

Wednesday,  19th.  Anita  and  I took  dinner  at  Mrs.  Nelson’s  to- 
day— pleasant  weather. 

Thursday,  20th.  Rained  at  intervals  during  the  day. 

Friday,  21st.  Showery  to-day — weather  quite  mild.  The  Presi- 
dent went  up  to  Gordonsville  to-day,  and  of  course  the  City  is 
all  agog  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  It  may  be  that  he  believes 
a great  battle  is  soon  to  be  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Saturday , 22nd.  Mild  and  cloudy.  I was  busy  at  the  office  dur- 
ing the  day.  I dined  with  Mr.  Crane  to-day.  Brig.  Genl.  H.  A. 
Wise,  Captain  Webb,  of  the  “Teazer,”  Mr.  John  Purcell,  Judge 
Lyons,  Dr.  Peachy,  Captain  Purcell,  of  the  “Governor’s  Guard,” 
4th.  Regt.  Va.  Cavalry,  Major  Stannard,  and  Aid-de-Camp  of 
Genl.  Wise,  and  myself  composed  the  party.  One  or  two  of  the 
above  happened  in  while  we  were  at  dinner.  We  sat  down  about  5, 
P.M.,  and  left  about  9,  P.M.  We  passed  a most  agreeable  time. 
Genl.  Wise  did  good  service  with  his  tongue : Dr.  Peachy  is  also 
a most  agreeable  dinner  companion.  The  dinner  was  a very 
nice  one,  and  the  wines  were  delicious. 

Sunday,  23rd.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning — fine 
weather. 

Monday,  2J+th.  The  new  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, took  charge  of  his  office  to-day.  Anita  and  I rode  out  to 
see  Mrs.  Walker,  at  Tom  Williams’.  Genl.  Walker  arrived  here 
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from  Fredericksburg  with  his  brigade  in  the  evening,  en  route 
to  North  Carolina. 

Tuesday , 25th.  Washington  and  his  family  reached  here  from 
South  Carolina  to-day.  Wilcox  arrived  here  from  Manassas 
with  his  Alabama  brigade  to-day : Col.  Sydenham  Moore,  of  the 
12th,  Ala.,  and  Lt.  Col.  O’Neal  of  the  9th.  Ala.  Regt.  called  to 
see  Cousin  Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie,  my  wife  and  I,  in  the 
evening.  Cousin  Thomas  Adams  was  also  here.  Pleasant  Weath- 
er— rather  frosty  at  night. 

Wednesday,  26th.  Fine  day.  Washington  and  his  wife  spent  the 
evening  with  us. 

Thursday,  27th.  Anita  and  Cousin  Jeannie  went  out  visiting  to- 
day— they,  and  Cousin  Clement,  with  Mrs.  Wootten,  went  to 
Metropolitan  Hall  in  the  evening,  to  witness  some  “War  Illus- 
trations.” 

Friday,  28th.  Beautiful  day — nothing  special  going  on. 
Saturday,  29th.  Anita  has  determined  to  make  Mrs.  Myers  a 
visit  in  Salisbury,  N.C.  Damp  Day. 

Sunday,  30th.  Damp  and  drizzly.  Anita  and  I took  a carriage 
and  went  to  Church  in  the  morning  we  then  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Walker  at  Tom  Williams’.  Remained  at  home  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  Anita  is  ready  to  be  off  tomorrow  afternoon — she 
expects  to  stay  in  Petersburg  to-morrow  night. 

Monday,  31st.  I left  the  office  at  half  after  one,  P.M.,  so  as  to 
help  my  dear  wife  get  ready  for  her  trip.  Anita  took  a car- 
riage in  the  morning,  and  called  to  say  adieu  to  several  of  her 
lady  friends:  she  got  her  dinner,  and  I took  her  to  the  depot 
in  time  to  be  off  in  the  3 o’clock  train  for  Petersburg,  where 
she  is  to  rest  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Winder,  with  her  daughter 
and  son  were  my  wife’s  traveling  companions.  Anita  took 
Charlotte  and  six  trunks.  I have  a very  bad  cold  in  my  head, 
and  felt  badly  all  day.  Cousin  Jeannie  insisted  on  my  going 
with  Cousin  Clement,  Dr.  Read  and  herself  to  see  Mrs.  Davis 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Davis  was  looking  as  well  as  I ever  saw 
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her,  talked  a great  deal,  and  made  herself  unusually  sociable. 
We  met  Mr.  Orr,  of  S.C.,  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.,  Gov.  Letcher,  of 
Va.,  and  the  President  himself.  Both  Mrs.  Davis  and  President 
were  very  particular  in  the  inquiries  after  my  wife,  and  spoke 
most  kindly  of  her,  as  they  always  do.  We  returned  home  about 
nine,  having  made  a visit  of  about  an  hour. 

My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $158.00^,  and 
my  commutation,  Capt.  Whitfield,  was  $45.00^. 

April,  1862 

Tuesday , 1st.  I felt  badly  all  day — headache  and  heavy  discharge 
from  my  nose.  I took  tea  at  Dr.  Wayts,  after  writing  a short 
letter  to  Anita. 

Wednesday,  2nd.  Got  a telegram  from  Edmondston  at  Raleigh, 
saying  Anita  passed  through  that  City  yesterday.  I wrote  to 
Anita  in  the  evening,  and  then  went  up  to  see  Mrs.  Nelson.  Had 
a very  bad  night — suffered  pain  in  my  left  nostril  which  kept 
me  awake  from  two,  P.M.,  pretty  much  until  morning.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Wootten  left  us  this  morning. 

Thursday,  3rd.  I suffered  a good  deal  of  pain  in  my  head  to-day : 
considerable  discharge  from  my  nose.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington in  the  afternoon.  Remained  at  home  in  the  evening. 
This  has  been  really  a lovely  day  out  of  doors.  Mrs.  Stuart  left 
us  this  morning,  to  join  her  husband  at  Gordonsville.  Col. 
Blanton  Duncan,  Lt.  Col.  Scott,  4th.  Ala.,  (formerly  member  of 
Congress  from  California)  Mr.  S.  S.  Scott,  of  Ala.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Clayton  spent  the  evening  with  Cousin  Jeannie.  Mr. 
Gwin  arrived  here  from  Baltimore  to-day.  I wrote  Capt.  Myers 
a note  to-day. 

Friday,  Uth.  I suffered  greatly  from  my  cold  to-day.  No  war 
news  of  interest. 

Saturday,  5th.  Disappointed  in  not  getting  a letter  from  my 
dear  wife.  I moved  my  room  at  the  office  to-day — instead  of 
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having  seven  gentlemen  writing  in  the  same  room  with  me,  I 
now  have  only  one. 

Sunday,  6th.  My  cold  is  a little  better  to-day.  I went  to  church 
and  heard  Bishop  McGill  preach.  Beautiful  day.  A large  num- 
ber of  troops  from  Genl.  Joe  Johnston’s  Army  are  passing 
through  the  City  to-day,  enroute  to  Yorktown,  where  a great 
fight  is  expected  soon  to  occur.  I took  tea  at  Mr.  James  Purcell’s, 
and  spent  the  evening  there.  I got  two  letters  from  my  dear 
wife  to-day — one  dated  the  3rd.,  which  came  by  mail,  and  one 
dated  the  5th.,  brought  me  by  Mr.  Myer  Myers,  a brother  of 
Captain  Myers.  I was  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  from  my  beloved 
Anita. 

Monday,  7th.  Richmond  is  elated  to-day  with  the  news  that  a 
great  battle  between  ours  and  the  Yankee  troops  was  fought  at 
Pittsburg  on  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  6th.,  in  which  we 
were  completely  victorious.  We  lost  our  gallant  commander  in 
chief,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  which  has  cast  a gloom  over  the 
great  victory.  Bad,  rainy  day.  Troops  still  passing  through  to 
Yorktown — nothing  new  from  there. 

Tuesday,  8th.  Rained  slowly  all  day,  and  at  night.  No  additional 
news  of  interest.  I took  dinner  at  Mrs.  Nelson’s.  No  letter  from 
Anita  to-day:  I wrote  to  her  last  night,  and  sent  her  a letter 
from  Joe  and  some  papers.  I remained  at  home  all  the  eve- 
ning. 

Wednesday,  9th.  Rained  all  day.  I wrote  to  Anita  in  the  after- 
noon. We  received  news  to-day  that  Buell  re-enforced  Grant’s 
beaten  Army  on  the  night  of  the  6.,  attacked  Beauregard  on 
the  7th.,  fought  until  1,  P.M.,  and  re-captured  a good  deal  of 
property  of  various  kinds  which  we  took  from  them  on  the  6th. 
Beauregard  retired  to  Corinth,  and  is  being  re-enforced  by  Van 
Dorn’s  Army  from  Arkansas,  a number  of  Regiments  from 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  all  the  forces  he  can  assemble 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  It  seems  as  though 
a great  fight  must  soon  be  fought  at  Corinth,  before  which  all 
the  rest  must  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Meantime 
large  numbers  of  troops  continue  to  pass  through  here  from 
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Joe  Johnston’s  Army,  en  route  to  Yorktown,  where  another  con- 
flict of  arms  seems  imminent. 

Thursday,  10th.  Rainy,  disagreeable  day.  Nothing  special  go- 
ing on. 

Friday,  11th.  Fine  day.  Cousin  Jeannie  left  early  this  morning 
to  make  a visit  to  Mr.  Lay’s  sister,  (Mrs.  Watkins),  who  lives 
about  30  or  40  miles  from  Richmond.  We  received  news  to-day 
that  Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Yankees. 
Cousin  Clement  was  right  sick  in  the  afternoon — he  took  a 
little  chloroform,  which  nauseasted  him,  and  caused  him  to 
throw  up  his  dinner.  In  the  evening  he  was  better.  Stevens 
and  Wm,  E.  Jones,  of  my  class,  spent  the  evening  with  us.  I 
heard  from  my  dear  wife  to-day — she  is  improving  in  health. 
Genl.  J.  E.  Johnston  and  staff  are  in  the  City. 

Saturday,  12th.  It  is  reported  that  Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah, 
Georgia,  has  surrendered  to  the  Federals,  after  a bombardment 
of  two  days  and  nights — the  surrender  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  the  day  before  yesterday.  Genl.  G.  W.  Smith  and  Staff 
are  in  the  City.  Genl.  S.  called  at  the  office  this  evening.  Beau- 
tiful day.  Washington,  Jones,  Wm.  E.,  and  I went  up  and  took 
tea  with  Tom  Williams  at  his  mothers  this  evening. 

Sunday,  13th.  I went  to  church  in  the  morning.  The  services 
were  long,  being  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  Bishop’s  sermon  was 
short.  I took  dinner  at  Mr.  James  Purcell’s,  after  calling  to  see 
Mrs.  Genl.  Rhodes  at  Mr.  Charles  Purcell’s.  Toomb’s  Brigade 
passed  down  main  street  late  in  the  afternoon,  en  route  to  York- 
town. Toombs  made  himself  very  conspicuous,  and  was  evi- 
dently “intipsicated  with  regard  to.”  He  would  lead  one  regi- 
ment by  a given  point,  and  then  charge  back  to  head  a suc- 
ceeding regiment — bowing  to  the  ladies,  and  even  taking  his 
hat  clean  off,  in  recognition  of  their  handkerchief  waving,  &c. 
In  the  evening  I walked  up  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel  for  a while. 
Dr.  Brewer’s  brother,  a Lieutenant  in  the  Washington  Artil- 
lery,” La.  Volunteers,  got  here  this  afternoon,  and  sleeps  in  my 
room  to-night.  Fine  weather. 
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Monday,  llfth.  Genls.  Lee,  G.  W.  Smith,  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  the 
President  had  a long  consultation  to-day,  and  I expect  a fight  on 
the  peninsula  will  take  place  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  I got 
letters  from  my  wife’s  Aunts  in  Dublin  to-day — they  were  dated 
January  23rd.,  ’62.  I wrote  to  Anita  to-night.  Mild  day,  but 
somewhat  cloudy.  Washington  took  tea  with  me,  and  spent  the 
evening.  Cousin  Jeannie  returned  this  afternoon  from  her  visit 
to  the  country. 

Tuesday,  15th.  Pleasant  day.  I was  busy  at  the  office  as  usual. 
I called  at  Mr.  Maury’s  in  the  evening.  Tom  Williams  came 
down  to  see  Cousin  Clement  and  Jeannie,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  16th.  Genl.  Longstreet’s  Division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  passed  through  the  City  to-day,  en  route  to  York- 
town.  There  were  some  ten  thousand  men,  Infantry,  Artillery, 
and  Cavalry.  Brig.  Genl.  A.  P.  Hill  led  off  the  Infantry — Brig. 
Genl.  Pendleton  the  Artillery,  and  Brig.  Genl.  Stuart  the  Cav- 
lary.  Jones,  Wm.  E.,  and  Beverly  Robertson  were  with  their 
Cavalry  Regiments.  The  Infantry  passed  down  Main  Street — 
the  Cavalry  down  Franklin,  and  the  Artillery  down  Franklin, 
to  the  square,  and  thence  down  Main.  It  was  a grand  sight.  I 
heard  from  my  dear  wife  to-day,  and  am  truly  grateful  to  learn 
that  she  is  improving  in  health:  I write  almost  every  day. 
Beautiful,  spring  like,  day.  The  French  Minister,  Count  Mercier 
arrived  here  from  Washington  this  evening:  of  course  innum- 
erable conjectures  are  indulged  as  to  what  his  object  is  in  coming 
here  just  now. 

Thursday,  17th.  Lovely  day — mild  as  Spring  sure  enough.  Noth- 
ing special  going  on. 

Friday,  18th.  This  has  been  a stirring  day  in  Richmond.  It 
seems  to  have  transpired  that  the  French  Minister  has  come 
here  from  Washington,  on  a mere  tour  of  observation — that  the 
Lincoln  Government  have  affected  the  tone  of  conquerors  al- 
ready, and  assured  him  that  the  rebellion  would  be  crushed 
out  in  three  months,  at  the  farthest.  We  have  it  reported  that 
the  Federals  have  attacked  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the 
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Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  with  their  Mortar  Fleet.  There 
has  been  some  farther  demonstration  upon  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  a reported  attack  upon  Fort  Macon,  Georgia.  It  is  said, 
too,  Federals— that  15,000,  under  McDowell,  are  there.  There 
are  reports,  also,  of  an  unexpected  move  against  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  of  his  having  fallen  back.  We  have  nothing  from 
the  Peninsula,  to-day,  although  the  street  rumor  is  that  there 
has  been  more  fighting  there.  Very  mild  all  day.  Sprinkled 
rain  a little  about  tea  time. 

Saturday , 19  th.  Drizzling  rain  during  the  day.  No  military  news 
of  importance. 

Sunday , 20th.  Rained  a good  deal  to-day.  No  military  news  of 
consequence— none  at  all,  in  fact.  I went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  being  Easter  Sunday,  the  ceremonies  at  the  church 
were  very  elaborate,  the  Bishop  (McGill)  saying  mass.  The 
music  was  very  fine,  Mr.  Dacoeniel's  new  mass  was  played.  I 
took  dinner  at  Mr.  Jno.  Purcell's,  and  wrote  to  my  wife  in  the 
afternoon.  Remained  at  home  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  21st.  Rainy,  disagreeable,  day.  Cousin  Clement  dined 
with  Monsieur  Mercier,  the  French  Minister,  at  Mr.  James 
Lyon's  country  seat:  besides  the  host  and  hostess,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  abovenamed,  the  party  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  of  Hon.  Mr.  Gwin,  Mr.  W.  M.  Browne,  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  La.,  Mr.  Wyndham  Robinson,  Senator  Conrad  of  La.,  Mon- 
sieur Paul,  the  resident  French  Consul,  and  some  one  else  whom 
I do  not  now  recall  (Judge  Meredith).  It  was  a most  agreeable 
entertainment.  Washington  took  dinner  with  me.  I took  tea  at 
Tom  William’s  mother.  No  military  news  of  special  impor- 
tance. 

Tuesday,  22nd.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Minister  left  for 
Washington  to-day.  Fine  weather.  Washington  has  been  or- 
dered to  Texas,  and  I have  been  struggling  with  myself,  all 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  to  get  my  own  consent  to  Anita's 
going  with  him  home.  I think  the  trip  would  benefit  her,  and 
yet  I am  so  selfish  as  to  wish  she  may  not  prefer  to  go.  It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  think,  even,  of  being  so  far  from  my  dear 
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wife.  Miss  Dean,  daughter  of  Dr.  Dean,  was  married  at  the 
Monumental  Church,  this  evening,  to  Dr.  Lyons,  son  of  Mr. 
James  Lyons,  and  all  of  this  City.  Cousin  Jeannie,  Mrs.  Duval, 
and  Mrs.  Abbott  attended.  It  was  a grand  affair. 

Wednesday,  23rd.  Busy  at  the  office  until  two,  P.M.  Went  to 
Petersburg  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  24th.  Traveled  all  day,  and  got  Salisbury,  N.C.,  at 
half  after  two  o’clock  at  night.  Went  to  Capt.  Myer’s,  and 
found  my  dear  wife  much  improved  in  health,  but  still  nothing 
like  so  strong  as  I had  trusted  she  would  be. 

Wednesday,  30th.  Rained  pretty  much  all  day.  I spent  most  of 
the  day  at  Capt.  Myer’s.  I am  having  a most  charming  visit. 

My  pay,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $158.00^,  and  my  commuta- 
tion, Capt.  Whitfield,  was  $48.00^,  during  this  month. 

May,  1862 

Thursday,  1st.  I left  Salisbury  on  my  return  to  Richmond  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Friday,  2nd.  Missed  the  connection  at  Raliegh,  and  laid  over  all 
day.  Saw  Edmondston,  and  staid  at  his  room.  Saw  Mrs.  Brewer. 
Took  a ride  with  Genl.  Martin,  in  the  afternoon  out  to  the  mili- 
tary encampment.  Took  tea  at  Genl.  Martin’s.  Raliegh  is  a 
beautiful  place.  Fine  day. 

Saturday,  3rd.  Was  detained  a while  in  Petersburg.  Saw  Cousins 
Clement  and  Jeannie.  Came  over  in  same  train  with  Mr.  Mal- 
lory, Sec.  of  Navy,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  War,  both  of  whom 
were  returning  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond.  I reached  Richmond 
about  half  after  nine  o’clock,  P.M. 

Sunday,  4th.  Gentlemen  at  the  office  all  glad  to  see  me.  I went 
to  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  Bishop  McGill.  Took  din- 
ner at  Mr.  James  Purcell’s,  and  tea  at  Mr.  Jno.  Purcell’s. 
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Monday,  5th.  Worked  hard  in  the  office  to-day.  Took  dinner  at 
Genl.  Cooper’s.  I am  going  to  take  a room  at  Genl.  Cooper’s 
house,  although  I am  sorry  enough  for  having  ever  determined 
to  do  so.  I am  infinitely  better  off  at  Mrs.  Duval’s.  Rained  all 
day. 

Tuesday,  6th.  Pleasant  day.  Moved  up  to  Genl.  Cooper’s.  Spent 
the  evening  at  Mrs.  Duval’s — Cousin  Clement  was  there. 

Wednesday,  7th.  Confused  reports  of  a fight  below  Williams- 
burg on  Monday  last : Richmond  greatly  excited. 

Thursday,  8th.  It  seems  that  Longstreet’s  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  rear  guard  of  the  army,  had  a brilliant 
fight  with  a portion  of  McClellan’s  forces  on  Monday  last,  in 
which  we  repulsed  the  Yankees,  and  took  upwards  of  three 
hundred  prisoners:  heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  It  farther  ap- 
pears that  Whiting’s  brigade,  or  rather  his  division,  had  an 
affair  with  the  enemy  near  Barhaursville,  in  New  Kent  County 
yesterday,  and  drove  his  forces  to  their  gun  boats. 

Friday,  9th.  Fine  weather.  Richmond  is  wild  with  all  sorts  of 
rumors  to-day.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  Yankee  prisoners, 
taken  near  Williamsburg,  arrived  here  last  night.  I saw  the 
breast  plates  which  were  taken  yesterday  from  a Yankee  offi- 
cer who  was  sent  down  from  some  part  of  Western  Virginia 
where  he  was  captured.  They  are  made  of  iron,  and  cover  the 
chest  completely.  We  hear  that  Jackson  fought  and  whipped 
the  Yankees  near  Stanton  on  yesterday. 

Saturday,  10th.  Norfolk  was  evacuated  to-day.  I believe. 

Sunday,  11th.  I was  kept  at  the  office  until  after  church  time 
to-day.  I took  dinner  at  Capt.  Maynard’s. 

Monday,  12th.  It  is  stated  that  the  Merrimack- Virginia,  our 
Navy,  was  blown  up  on  yesterday  morning:  This  news  has 
created  the  most  profound  sensation  of  all  the  events  of  the 
war. 
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Wednesday , llfth.  Great  excitement  in  the  City  to-day,  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Yankee  iron-clad  steamers  Monitor 
and  Galeno,  and  some  wooden  gunboats  near  the  obstructions 
on  the  James  River  about  eight  miles  below  this  point.  We 
were  very  near  sending  off  valuable  books  and  papers  to 
Columbia,  S.C.  The  vessels  threw  only  a few  shells  at  our 
battery. 

Thursday , 15th.  Matters  quieted  down  to-day.  The  Governor, 
Common  Council  and  President  have  announced  their  determi- 
nation to  defend  Richmond  to  the  last  extremity.  The  enemy’s 
vessels  shelled  our  batteries  from  7,  A.M.  until  about  noon, 
when  they  retired.  We  lost  five  men  killed  and  a few  wounded — 
a midshipman  named  Carroll  was  one  of  the  killed.  Great  ex- 
citement amongst  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Friday,  16th.  I went  to  Mass  at  nine  o’clock  A.M.  Bishop  McGill 
gave  a short  and  very  pretty  lecture,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  councelled  all  who  were  able  to  do  so,  and  who  were  of  no 
service  here,  to  leave  the  City,  whilst  all  who  could  be  of  use 
were  to  remain  and  defend  their  homes  with  their  lives.  He 
was  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  in  his  advice.  I wrote  to 
my  dear  wife  after  services  were  over.  All  is  reported  quiet 
at  the  batteries  this  morning. 

Sunday,  18th.  I attended  church  this  morning,  and  heard  a 
beautiful  sermon  from  Bishop  McGill  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  Church  touching  the  classes  of  persons  outside 
the  pale  of  the  church,  so  to  speak,  who  would  not  be  eternally 
lost.  The  sermon  was  as  good  as  any  I have  ever  heard — the 
clearest,  I think,  I ever  listened  to. 

Sunday,  25th.  I went  to  church  in  the  morning,  dined  at  Mr. 
James  Purcell’s,  and  walked  out  to  Mr.  Cowardin’s  in  the  after- 
noon. During  the  past  week,  the  Yankees  has  gotten  up  within 
five  miles  of  Richmond,  and  a good  deal  of  skirmishing  has 
taken  place.  We  can  hear  the  cannonading  in  the  City.  We  had 
two  or  three  days  of  wet  weather  the  past  week. 

Tuesday,  27th.  Beautiful  day,  although  it  promised  rain  early 
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in  the  morning.  Captain  Maynard  and  I rode  out,  in  the  after- 
noon, to  within  sight  of  Mechanicsbury,  where  we  saw  Yankee 
pickets,  and  a Yankee  flag.  We  heard  heavy  cannonading,  and 
volley  after  volley  of  Musketry  out  towards  Hanover  Court 
House:  a heavy  skirmish,  if  not  quite  a battle  has  evidently 
taken  place  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Richmond 
to-day.  I met  General  Lee  going  out  with  some  of  his  staff, 
trying  to  learn  what  was  the  amount  of  the  fight.  The  Yankees 
had  up  two  balloons  all  the  afternoon — the  balloons  appeared 
to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  probably 
the  same  distance  from  Richmond. 

Wednesday,  28th.  Captain  Maynard  and  I rode  down  to  Drew- 
ry’s  Bluff,  about  eight  miles  below  the  City,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  examined  our  batteries  there.  The  place  really  seems 
impregnable  against  any  river  attack,  and  can  only  be  taken 
by  land  approaches.  We  saw  Capts.  Lee,  Tucker,  Chetard,  and 
other  Naval  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  river  obstruc- 
tions, and  of  the  land  batteries.  We  got  back  to  the  city  after 
dark  a while.  Nothing  special  on  our  lines  around  the  City 
to-day. 

Thursday,  29th.  Grover  went  up  the  canal  a few  miles  with  our 
office  papers  to-day.  Nothing  of  importance  has  transpired 
on  our  lines  to-day.  Fine  weather. 

Friday,  30th.  Pleasant  in  forenoon,  but  terrific  thunder  storm, 
with  wind  and  rain,  all  the  afternoon  and  evening.  No  matter 
of  moment  transpired  on  our  lines  to-day,  so  far  as  heard  from. 
The  storm  was  terrific  at  night. 

Saturday,  31st.  A portion  of  our  forces  attacked  the  Yankee 
command  which  is  this  side  the  Chickahominy,  to-day,  about 
six  miles  below  the  City.  Genl.  Longstreet’s  and  Genl.  Whiting's 
Divisions  were  engaged,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  redoubts, 
ricleptis,  and  camp,  with  what  loss  of  life  or  wounded  on  his 
side  we  cannot  tell.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very 
severe.  Genl.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  just 
before  night,  and  had  to  give  up  the  command.  Genl.  Rodes 
was  wounded,  and  great  numbers  of  others  high  in  rank. 
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My  pay,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $158,000,  and  my  commu- 
tation, Capt.  Whitfield,  was  $33,750. 

June,  1862 

Sunday,  1st.  Very  warm  to-day,  this  the  first  of  summer.  I went 
to  church  in  the  morning.  General  Lee  has  been  put  in  imme- 
diate command  of  the  Army  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  the 
wound  Genl.  Johnston  received  yesterday  being  of  so  serious 
a character  as  to  force  him  to  keep  in  the  house  for  some 
time.  I went  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel  at  ten  o’clock,  P.M.,  and 
saw  Dr.  Peachey  amputate  the  right  arm  of  Surgeon  Gaillard, 
of  Genl.  G.  W.  Smith’s  division:  the  arm  was  fractured  just 
above  the  elbow  joint,  by  a minnie  ball,  in  the  fight  yester- 
day. Dr.  Petticolas  and  Dr.  Brewer,  with  Dr.  Scott  and  Surgeon 
General  Moore  assisted.  Several  other  physicians  were  present. 
Dr.  Peachey  gave  his  patient  chloroform,  and  amputated  the 
arm  beautifully.  Richmond  was  full  of  the  wildest  rumors  all 
day,  most  of  which  proved  to  be  utterly  false.  There  was  a 
little  fighting  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  lines  were  quiet 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Col.  Gorgas  and  I walked  down  main  street 
in  the  afternoon,  and  found  it  crowded  with  people.  We  must 
have  met  two  or  three  hundred  stragglers  from  the  Army — 
most  of  them  with  their  arms.  There  seems  to  be  a melancholy 
want  of  system  and  discipline  in  our  whole  Army  affairs:  citi- 
zens going  to  camp,  and  soldiers  coming  in  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

Friday,  6th.  Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  on  our  lines 
the  past  five  days.  We  have  had  unusually  heavy  rains,  and  all 
the  streams  are  very  high. 

Sunday,  8th.  Anita  reached  here  from  Salisbury  this  afternoon : 
she  was  right  unwell  with  sick  headache.  To-day  has  been  a 
fine  day.  A little  skirmishing  on  part  of  the  lines.  I feel 
happy,  now,  to  get  my  dear  wife  back  with  me  again.  We 
have  our  old  room  at  Mrs.  Duval’s — the  front  room,  on  the  third 
floor,  which  we  occupied  when  we  first  came  to  Richmond  a 
year  ago,  and  in  which  our  dear  baby  sickened  and  died.  Genl. 
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Cooper,  and  his  son,  Sam,  both  appeared  to  regret  my  leaving 
the  General's. 

Monday , 9th.  Beautiful  day.  Great  rumors  of  victories  achieved 
by  Jackson’s  in  the  Valley  of  Va.,  are  rife  to-day,  and  are  cred- 
ited by  all  classes.  I worked  hard  at  the  office  all  day.  Jackson 
has  whipped  Fremont  and  Shields  near  Fort  Republic,  Va. 
Fights  on  yesterday  and  to-day. 

Saturday,  14th.  My  wife  and  I sent  Mrs.  Myers  a set  of  vases 
today  (or  rather  a pair)  for  which  we  gave  twenty  six  dollars- 
twenty  five  for  vases,  and  one  dollar  for  freight.  Very  warm  and 
dry  today,  and  for  two  or  three  days  past. 

Sunday,  15th.  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding  — the 
third  year  of  married  life.  We  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  heard  a metaphysical  sermon  from  Bishop  McGill  on  the 
Trinity  — this  being  Trinity  Sunday.  The  sermon  was  learned, 
clear,  and  very  beautiful. 

It  is  reported  today  that  Stuart,  with  his  Cavalry,  has  burnt 
some  of  the  Yankee  vessels  on  the  Permukey,  burnt  some  of  their 
wagons,  destroyed  a bridge  on  the  York  River  Rail  Road,  run  off 
a number  of  their  horses  and  mules,  and  captured  one  or  two 
hundred  prisoners.  The  weather  is  extremely  warm. 

Monday,  16th.  Stuart’s  performance  has  been  brilliant.  He 
entirely  flanked  McClellan’s  whole  army.  He  destroyed  a hun- 
dred wagons,  brought  in  three  hundred  mules  and  horses,  and 
came  entirely  around  to  the  James  River  side.  This  will  give 
Genl.  Lee  most  valuable  information,  and  place  McClellan  in  a 
ridiculous  position  as  a military  commander. 

Thursday,  26th.  Genl.  Lee  today  ordered  Genl.  A.  P.  Hill’s 
Division  across  the  Chickahominy,  via  the  meadow  bridge. 
Mechanichsville  was  taken,  after  a sharp  contest,  in  a most 
gallant  style.  Longstreet  and  Magruder  crossed  over  via  the 
Mechanichsville  turnpike  bridge  late  in  the  evening.  The 
cannonading  was  terrific  — that  and  the  volleys  of  musketry, 
could  distinctly  be  heard  in  Richmond.  Hundreds  of  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  went  out  to  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  to 
hear  the  firing.  The  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  flash  of  the  heavy 
guns  could  be  distinguished  very  plainly  after  night  fall.  The 
firing  ceased  a little  after  nine,  P.M.  Beautiful  day.  Great 
excitement,  but  still  not  a sign  of  disorder  and  few,  very  few 
stragglers. 

Friday , 27th.  The  fight  was  renewed  at  about  half  after  four, 
A.M.,  today.  The  Yankees  were  driven  from  one  position  to 
another,  until  darkness  closed  the  contest.  We  took  some  strong 
nooks,  and  captured  a large  number  of  prisoners.  Various  rumors 
were  afloat,  and  most  of  us  were  greatly  delighted  — some 
croakers  there  were : who  seemed  incredulous  of  any  good  news — 
they  affected  to  think  McClellan  has  retreated  to  entrap  us. 

Saturday,  28th.  Fine  weather  still.  Some  eighteen  hundred 
prisoners  came  up  before  dinner  today.  Brig.  Genl.  J.  F. 
Reynolds,  Major  Clitg,  Major  Whiting,  and  other  officers  of  the 
regular  Army  amongst  them. 

Sunday,  29th.  Last  night  McClellan  evacuated  his  entrenched 
camp  on  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  retreated  with  his 
whole  force  towards  the  James.  Magruder  had  an  artillery  fight 
with  the  rear  guard  towards  night,  and  killed  a great  many 
Yankees,  it  is  said. 

Monday,  30th.  A severe  fight  between  the  Yankees  and  Genl. 
A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  aided  by  a portion  of  Longstreet’s  Divi- 
sion, took  place  this  afternoon,  in  which  our  loss  was  very  heavy, 
and  that  of  the  Yankees  believed  to  be  very  much  heavier  still. 
We  captured  Major  Genl.  G.  A.  McCall,  and  Brigadier  Genl. 
Meade.  Beautiful  weather. 

My  pay,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $158.00^,  and  my  commuta- 
tion, Capt.  Whitfield,  was  $35.25^. 

July,  1862 

Tuesday,  1st.  The  weather  continues  to  be  fine.  Today  the  body 
of  Mr.  Walter  Abbott,  who  was  a First  Lieutenant  in  a company 
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of  the  11th  Va.  Vols.,  and  in  command  of  the  company  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Duval’s,  his  father  in  law,  in  the  afternoon.  His  poor  wife 
was  terribly  shocked,  and  fainted  when  she  was  told  of  her 
husband’s  death.  He  was  shot  through  the  head,  the  ball  entering 
just  over  the  left  eye.  We  dressed  the  body,  and  it  was  placed  in 
a coffin  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Pulaski  and  Mr.  Brown  sat  up 
with  the  corpse. 

Wednesday,  2nd.  Raining  hard  this  morning,  and  continued 
most  of  the  day.  Nothing  special  going  on  today.  We  buried  Mr. 
Abbot  about  11  A.M.,  in  the  midst  of  the  rain. 

Thursday,  3rd.  Fine  weather  again.  McClellan  and  his  army 
still  retreating. 

Friday,  Uth.  Beautiful  bright  day.  Anita  and  I called  to  see 
Mrs.  Randolph,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Genl.  Huger, 
Mrs.  Col.  Long,  and  Mrs.  Shober. 

Saturday,  5th.  Nothing  special  going  on  today.  Fine  weather. 

Sunday,  6th.  Lovely  day.  I went  to  church  in  the  morning ; and 
heard  a fine  sermon  from  Bishop  McGill : a doctrinal  sermon  on 
the  parable  of  the  fishermen  letting  down  their  nets  and  taking 
great  multitudes  of  fish.  The  application  the  Bishop  made  was 
that  our  Saviour  taught  from  Peter’s  ship  — that  no  other  than 
the  Catholic  church  is  the  true  ship,  rock  or  church.  He  preached 
nearly  an  hour. 

Thursday,  10th.  Genl.  Winder  left  Mrs.  Duval’s  today,  and 
moved  up  to  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  2nd  streets.  Rained  some 
today. 

Saturday,  12th.  Fine  day.  Genl.  Lee  has  moved  his  Hd.  Qrs. 
back  to  Dobb’s  House,  on  the  nine  mile,  or  stony  run  road,  2% 
miles  from  the  city.  The  whole  Army  has  been  brought  back  to 
the  lines  occupied  before  the  fight.  Anita  and  I moved  down 
today  to  the  room  on  the  first  floor  at  Mrs.  Duval’s  which  we 
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occupied  before  Anita  went  to  N.C.  Capt.  Myers  is  up  here  from 
Salisburg. 

Sunday,  13th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
heard  a sermon  from  the  Bishop  on  the  virtue  of  charity.  Fine 
weather. 

Sunday,  20th.  The  past  week  was  not  characterized  by  any- 
thing unusual  around  Richmond.  It  is  said  that  a full  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into  between  the  Yankee  Government  and 
our  own  for  a mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  We  have  lately  had 
successes  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  by  our  partizan  rangers 
and  regular  cavalry.  Forrest  has  captured  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
and  Morgan  has  gotten  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  A great 
panic  prevails  in  the  North.  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  our  dear  baby : we  went  to  church  in  the  morning.  Fine 
weather. 

Monday,  21st.  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Manassas.  Anita  and  I took  tea  at  Mr.  James  Prucell’s.  Deshler 
took  dinner  with  us:  he  had  not  seen  us  here  since  just  a year 
ago. 

Tuesday,  22nd.  I have  today  received  from  the  President  the 
appointment  of  Lt.  Col.  in  the  Adjutant  Genls.  Department  of 
the  Provisional  Army,  to  take  rank  from  January  1,  1862. 
Cousin  Thomas  Adams  spent  the  evening  with  us.  Fine  day. 

Wednesday,  23rd.  Mrs.  Duval,  Anita  and  I rode  out  to  Mr. 
Pulaskis  after  dinner,  and  did  not  get  back  until  half  after  nine, 
P.M.  Anita  was  quite  unwell  all  day  with  sick  headache.  Rained 
a little  in  the  afternoon.  Major  Palfrey,  Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.  Provi- 
sional Army,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  at  my 
request:  he  is  a graduate  of  West  Point. 

Saturday,  26th.  Nothing  special  the  past  three  days — weather 
good.  Rained  this  afternoon,  and  at  night. 

Today  I drew  my  back  pay  from  January  1st.,  1862  to  June 
30th.,  1862,  (that  is  the  difference  between  my  pay  as  Captain 
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and  Lieutenant  Colonel),  from  Capt.  Barksdale,  A.Q.M.  The 
amount  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  ($270,000).  My 
back  commutation  for  the  same  period,  on  same  account,  which 
was  paid  me  by  Captain  Whitfield,  A.Q.M.,  was  seventy  one  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  ($71,500),  a total  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
one  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  will  help  me  along  very  consid- 
erably : my  expenses  for  boarding  have  nearly  doubled  of  late,  al- 
though I am  at  the  same  place  and  have  no  more  room  than  here- 
tofore. 

Sunday , 27th.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning.  Fine 
weather. 

Wednesday,  30th.  Very  warm  yesterday,  and  today.  Rained 
hard  in  afternoon.  My  pay  this  month,  as  Lieut.  Col.  Capt. 
Hutter,  A.Q.M.,  was  $203,000,  and  my  commutation,  Capt.  Whit- 
field, was  $47,000.  This,  with  my  back  pay  from  January  1st.,  to 
June  30th.,  $270,000,  and  my  back  commutation  for  same  period, 
$71,500  both  of  which  I drew  on  the  26th.  Instant,  make  my  pay 
this  month  amount  to  $591,500. 

August,  1862 

Friday,  1st.  My  wife  left  here  for  the  Alleghany  Springs  this 
morning,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Branch,  and  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Bulckley  — Charlotte  went  along  with  Anita.  Beautiful  day.  Dr. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Williams  father,  was  buried  out  at  his  late  farm, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  We  have  news  today  that  some 
of  our  artillery  attacked  McClellan’s  fleet:  last  night  after  mid- 
night, and  it  is  surmised  that  great  damage  was  done.  It  took 
place  from  Coggin’s  Point,  opposite  McClellan’s  camp. 

Saturday,  2nd.  Major  Whiting,  A. A.  Genl.,  Provisional  Army, 
went  on  duty  in  the  office  today.  This  will  relieve  me  greatly.  He 
is  to  be  in  Genl.  Cooper’s  room,  where  Col.  Chilton  formerly  was. 
Fine  weather  — cloudy  towards  night. 

Sunday,  3rd.  Very  warm  and  showery.  I went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  heard  a good  sermon  from  the  Bishop  on  the  giving 
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Monday , bth.  Very  warm  all  day,  and  in  the  evening.  Caldwell 
and  I called  at  Mrs.  Nelson’s  after  tea,  and  then  took  a long  walk. 
I was  very  busy  at  the  office  all  day  long. 

Thursday,  7th.  Weather  still  intensely  warm.  Mrs.  Cochrane, 
(Billy  Beall’s  sister)  and  her  grown  daughter  Miss  Ada,  got 
here  yesterday,  having  run  the  blockade  from  Fredericksburg. 
They  came  to  see  me  this  morning,  and  wanted  to  find  where 
their  brother  was. 

Friday , 8th.  Major  Whiting,  Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  I 
rode  down  in  a carriage  to  Drewry’s  Bluff  in  the  afternoon : the 
weather  was  intensely  hot.  We  saw  Captain  Smith  Lee,  of  the 
Navy,  who  is  in  command  at  Drewry’s.  Capt.  Chetard,  Capt. 
Barney,  and  Capt.  Tucker,  C.S.  Navy,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
are  stationed  there.  They  kindly  had  us  shown  all  around,  and 
were  otherwise  very  polite  and  attentive  to  us. 

We  had  a most  agreeable  visit,  and  returned  so  as  to  reach 
the  City  by  ten,  P.M.  The  works  at  Drewry’s  look  as  if,  they  were 
impregnable  to  any  Naval  attack,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to 
reduce  by  a combined  land  and  naval  attack. 

Saturday,  9th.  Mrs.  Cochrane  and  Miss  Ada,  failing  in  the 
attempt  to  get  rooms  elsewhere,  today  came  to  Mrs.  Duval’s  and 
accepted  of  my  room  — I moved  up  to  Mr.  Branche’s  and  took 
part  of  his  bed. 

Sunday,  10th.  I went  to  church  in  the  morning.  The  Bishop  gave 
us  a very  good  sermon.  Not  many  persons  present  — or  rather 
not  so  many  as  usual.  Weather  intensely  hot  until  about  5^2  P.M., 
when  we  had  a shower  of  rain  accompanied  by  a breeze  which 
was  truly  refreshing. 

Friday,  15th.  The  weather  has  been  pleasant  this  week.  Mr. 
Caldwell  left  for  Texas  yesterday.  A great  many  troops  are  leav- 
ing here  to  join  Jackson’s  command : they  go  up  by  the  central 
cars. 


Saturday,  16th.  Robert  Brown  and  I rode  out  to  Mr.  Pulaski’s 
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about  6 miles  north  east  of  the  City,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
stayed  all  night.  Delightful  weather. 

Sunday,  17th.  Mrs.  Pulaski,  Mrs.  Harney  (a  lady  visitor)  and 
I went  to  church  in  the  forenoon : the  country  church  is  the  same 
at  which  Mr.  Wilmer,  now  Bishop  of  Alabama,  used  to  officiate. 
We  heard  a tolerable  sermon  from  Mr.  Walker,  formerly  of 
Alexandria.  Brown  and  I returned  to  the  City  in  the  afternoon — 
having  had  a most  charming  visit.  Cousin  Clement  and  Cousin 
Jeannie  were  at  Mrs.  Winn’s  when  we  returned—  having  arrived 
by  the  afternoon  train  from  Lynchburg. 

Monday,  18th.  Lovely  weather  still.  Beautiful  days,  and  nights 
just  cool  enough  to  enjoy  a blanket.  Congress  met  today  — a 
quorum  in  both  branches  was  present.  The  President’s  message 
was  read,  and  the  two  houses  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  19th.  Fine  day.  Troops  still  passing  through  in  route 
to  join  Genl.  Lee  at  Gordonsville.  McClellan  has  certainly  aban- 
doned his  positions,  on  both  sides  of  the  James,  which  he  lately 
occupied  some  thirty  miles  below  this  City. 

Saturday,  23rd.  Cousin  Virginia  spent  the  day  at  Mrs.  Duval’s : 
Cousin  Clement  came  down  and  took  tea  — they  went  home  soon 
after  tea.  Quite  warm  today.  Rained  quite  hard  a little  while 
after  dark.  Yesterday  I received  a letter  from  my  dear  wife 
saying  she  had  been  right  sick  for  a day  or  two,  and  feared  she 
had  had  a chill.  This  evening  I received  another  telling  me  she 
was  very  well  again.  Last  night  I received  a box  of  fruit  by 
express,  but  have  not  as  yet  gotten  any  letter  telling  me  to  whom 
I am  indebted  for  so  nice  a present.  I rather  expect  that  my  friend 
Captain  Myers  has  laid  one  under  this  additional  obligation. 

Sunday,  2Uth.  Heard  the  Bishop  preach  ths  morning : no  music. 
Wrote  to  Anita,  and  Mrs.  Gov.  Bell,  after  church.  Dined  at  Mr. 
John  Purcell’s  — he  has  lately  returned  from  a two  months  trip 
up  the  country.  Beautiful  day.  Several  of  us  went  with  Capt. 
Maynard  out  to  call  on  Mr.  Cowardic  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  25th.  I today  received  a box  from  Raleigh,  N.C.,  per 
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express,  which  had  been  on  the  way  since  the  9th  Inst.  It  con- 
tained a little  keg  of  whiskey,  a present  from  my  friend  Capt. 
W.  W.  Pierce,  A.Q.M.  Fine  day. 

Wednesday,  27th.  Left  Richmond  in  the  morning,  at  8 o’clock, 
and  reached  Lynchburg  at  6,  P.M.  Met  a brother  of  Jno.  M.  Jones’ 
on  the  way,  and  put  up  at  the  Cabell  House  with  him.  Met 
several  acquaintances  in  the  City. 

Thursday,  28th.  Left  Lynchburg  about  daylight,  and  got  to  the 
Alleghany  Springs  at  12%  o’clock  in  the  day.  Found  my  wife 
very  well. 

Friday,  29th  - Saturday,  30th.  Spent  these  two  days  most 
delightfully.  Beautiful  weather,  lovely  place,  good  fare,  and  with 
my  dear  wife  — I was  as  happy  as  I could  expect  to  be. 

Sunday,  31st.  Left  the  Alleghany  Springs  at  one,  P.M.,  and 
reached  Lynchburg  after  dark.  Stayed  at  the  Piedmont  House — 
miserable  hotel,  full  of  rats.  My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Hutter, 
was  $203.00^,  and  my  commutation,  Capt.  J.  F.  Whitfield,  was 
$73.00^. 


Monday,  September  1st.,  1862 

I came  down  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  today.  Genl.  & 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnston  got  on  the  cars  at  Jetersville,  the  depot  for 
the  Amelia  Springs,  and  came  down  with  me.  The  General’s 
general  health  appears  to  be  very  good. 

Sunday,  7th.  The  weather  has  been  beautiful  the  past  week. 
The  week  has  been  an  eventful  one,  Genl.  Lee  having  whipped 
McClellan’s  and  Pope’s  combined  armies  at  Manassas  on  the  30th. 
Ult.,  and  Genl.  Kirby  Smith  having  whipped  Nelson’s  army  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  our  armies  have  this  week  been  advancing  upon 
the  enemy.  The  greater  portion  of  Genl.  Lee’s  army  has  entered 
Maryland,  and  Kirby  Smith  has  moved  up  towards  Cincinnati. 
Our  prospects  are  brighter  now  than  they  have  been  during 
the  war. 
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I went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  Bishop  on 
the  subject  of  confession  and  pennance:  the  text  was  from  the 
parable  of  the  ten  lepers  who  were  cleansed  and  directed  by  our 
Saviour  to  go  show  themselves  to  the  Priests  — only  one  of 
whom  returned  to  give  thanks  to  Jesus,  who  had  healed  them.  I 
dined  with  Mr.  John  Purcell.  Mrs.  Purcell  returned  home 
yesterday. 

Monday,  8th.  Beautiful  weather  — lovely,  moonlight  nights. 
We  hear  that  the  Yankees  have  evacuated  North  Alabama,  and 
portions  of  Tennessee.  Bragg  is  after  them. 

Wednesday,  10th.  Anita  returned  from  the  springs  in  the  after- 
noon, by  the  central  train,  having  come  from  Lynchburg,  via 
Charlottesville,  she  is  much  improved  by  the  trip.  We  have 
extravagant  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Kirby  Smith  has  captured 
Cincinnati,  and  other  wonderful  things. 

Friday,  12th.  Rained  a little  tonight.  Very  close  and  warm  all 
the  afternoon.  Rumored  that  Baltimore  has  been  surrendered  to 
the  Confederate  Army.  Genl.  Lee  writes  encouragingly  of  the 
feeling  in  Maryland  and  says  our  Confederate  currency  is  taken 
by  the  people  in  payment  for  supplies  — this  is  much  better  than 
the  people  of  Kentucky  did  last  year.  In  the  latter  State  we  had 
to  pay  gold  for  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  State  had  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  our  Congress,  and  had  been  regularly 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States.  I trust  greatly  in  the 
loyalty  of  Maryland. 

Saturday,  13th.  No  news  today  from  our  armies.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  Yankee  prisoners  left  here  yesterday  on  their 
return  home  paroled  and  exchanged.  I dined  with  Capt.  Maynard 
today. 

Sunday,  lUth.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning. 
Beautiful  day.  Father  Mullen  preached : no  music.  The  Bishop  is 
absent  from  the  City  on  a few  days  visit  to  the  springs.  I dined 
at  Mr.  Purcell’s.  After  dinner  Capt.  Maynard  took  us  out  to 
Mechanichsville  and  Beaver  Dam. 
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Tuesday,  16th.  Took  breakfast  with  Capt.  Maynard  at  Mr. 
Purcell’s.  After  breakfast  we  started  on  a trip  to  the  battlefields. 
Mr.  John  Purcell,  John  Cowardice,  Capt.  Maynard  and  I went  to 
Mechanichsville,  Beaver  Dam,  the  Woodbury  road  or  grape  vine 
bridge  road,  down  to  Savage’s  Station,  and  up  by  Fair  Oaks.  We 
called  back  to  the  City  about  seven,  P.M.  We  had  a most  charm- 
ing day  of  it.  My  face  was  worse  sunburnt  than  any  of  the  party. 
We  took  more  than  we  would  a fine  dinner  at  home. 

Wednesday,  17th.  It  is  reported  today  that  Genl.  Lee  has 
captured  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners.  Anita 
and  I spent  the  evenng  with  Cousin  Clement  and  Cousin  Jeannie 
— the  latter  just  returned  here  from  North  Carolina  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

Thursday,  18th.  Today  having  been  set  apart  by  the  President 
as  one  of  thanksgiving,  the  business  houses  and  the  public  offices 
were  closed,  and  services  held  in  various  churches.  Anita  and  I 
went  to  church  at  ten,  a.m.  The  weather  has  been  beautiful  this 
week  — it  is  very  warm  today. 

Sunday,  28th.  Fine  weather  the  past  ten  days,  and  beautiful 
today.  Anita  and  I went  with  a party  to  Drewry’s  Bluff  last 
Wednesday.  Today  we  went  to  church  at  ten  a.m.  and  heard 
Father  Mullen.  Mrs.  Genl.  Walker  (Sophia  Baylor)  arrived  here 
from  N.C.,  the  night  before  last,  and  is  stopping  at  Mrs.  Duval’s. 
Cousin  Jeannie  spent  the  day  with  Anita  yesterday,  and  Cousin 
Clement  dined  with  us.  Mr.  Baylor,  the  free  trade  man,  spent 
the  evening  at  Mrs.  Duval’s  — he  is  a very  plausible  and  interest- 
ing man. 

Tuesday,  30th.  Beautiful  weather.  My  pay  this  month,  Captain 
Hutter,  A.Q.M.,  was  $203.00^,  and  my  commutation,  Maj.  J.  F. 
Whitfield,  A.Q.M.,  was  $74.00^. 

October,  1862 

Saturday,  1+th.  Fine  weather.  Nothing  special  going  on. 
Saturday,  11th.  Rained  today  for  the  first  time  in  some  weeks, 
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with  the  exception  of  a warm  shower  yesterday.  Turned  cool 
today. 

Sunday , 12th.  Cold  and  damp  all  day  — dark  night. 

Monday , 13th.  Congress  adjourned  today.  Rainy  and  cold.  We 
had  fire  in  the  parlor,  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  for  the 
first  time  this  Fall.  I went  up  to  see  Cousin  Clement  & Cousin 
Jeannie  in  the  evening  — Cousin  Clement  called  to  see  us  in  the 
afternoon. 

Tuesday,  l^th.  Cloudy  and  damp  today,  but  milder  than  yester- 
day. Nothing  special  going  on.  Cousin  Jeannie  came  to  see  Anita 
this  morning. 

Friday,  31st.  Fine  weather  for  some  weeks.  Poor  Aaron  Cohen, 
who  was  our  first  messenger  at  Montgomery,  died  a few  days 
since  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  My  pay,  Capt.  Hutter, 
was  $203,000,  and  my  commutation,  Maj.  Whitfield,  was 
$112,500. 


November,  1862 

Saturday,  1st.  Nothing  special  going  on. 

Sunday,  2nd.  Spent  the  day  at  Mr.  Grant’s  a few  miles  in  the 
country  from  Richmond.  Jno.  Purcell,  Maynard,  and  a few  others 
of  us  had  a most  agreeable  day.  Old  Mr.  Goddin,  82  years  of  age, 
and  Mr.  Dill,  72  years  of  age,  were  with  us,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  all  present  by  their  jokes  on  each 
other.  I called  to  see  Genl.  Lee  when  I returned  to  the  City. 

Wednesday,  5th.  Genl.  Lee,  Genl.  Bragg,  and  Genl.  E.  K.  Smith, 
have  all  been  here  within  the  past  ten  days,  but  have  all  left  now. 
Rained  this  evening. 

Thursday,  6th.  Quite  cool  and  damp  all  day. 


Friday,  7th.  When  we  awoke  this  morning  we  found,  to  our 
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amazement,  that  the  country  was  covered  with  snow.  Snow  con- 
tinued to  fall  nearly  all  day,  but  melted  in  the  streets  almost  as 
fast  as  it  fell.  Joe  Dwyer,  my  wife’s  brother,  got  here  early  this 
morning.  We  are  perfectly  delighted  to  see  him,  and  especially  to 
see  him  looking  as  well.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  to  be 
found. 

Sunday , 9 th.  Joe,  Anita,  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning. 
We  dined  at  home.  The  snow  is  melted,  and  the  weather  much 
milder. 

Thursday,  13th.  The  weather  this  week  has  been  fine.  Joe  and 
Anita,  and  Joe  and  I,  have  visited  most  of  our  friends  in  the  City 
this  week.  Genl.  Polk,  and  Genl.  Heth  are  here  from  Bragg’s 
army.  It  is  believed  now  that  Genl.  Joe  Johnston  is  to  go  to 
Tennessee  to  take  command  of  Bragg’s  army. 

Sunday,  23rd.  Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but  I 
had  to  leave  to  make  room  for  some  ladies.  We  dined  at  James 
Purcell’s.  Joe  is  still  here.  Mrs.  Walker  left  here  last  Wednesday 
— she  goes  to  Marietta,  Georgia,  to  remain  with  her  mother  and 
the  General  goes  to  the  trans-Mississippi  to  report  to  Genl. 
Holmes.  Beautiful  day.  Weather  right  cold. 

Sunday,  30th.  Anita,  Joe  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  dined  at  home.  Pleasant  day. 

My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Barksdale,  was  $203,000,  and  my 
commutation,  Major  Whitfield,  was  $123,000 

December,  1862 

Monday,  1st.  Nothing  of  special  interest  transpiring.  Weather 
quite  moderate  for  the  season. 

Thursday,  Uth.  Fine  day — pretty  frosty  in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  Smallpox  reported  to  be  spreading  in  the  City.  Anita  and 
I were  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Brewer  this  morning.  Joe  Dwyer  left 
for  San  Antonio  by  the  Lynchburg  train  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Sunday,  7th.  Very  cold  last  night  and  today:  the  water  in  the 
hall  hydrant  has  been  frozen  all  day.  Clear  and  bright.  Anita  and 
I went  to  church  in  the  morning  and  remained  at  home  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Thursday,  11th.  Beautiful  weather.  Abolition  army  began  the 
passage  of  the  Rappahannock  today.  Three  pontoon  bridges  were 
thrown  across  — one  at  Fredericksburg,  and  two  below.  The 
enemy  occupied  Fredericksburg  by  night  time. 

Friday,  12th.  Fine  day.  Enemy  crossing  the  Rappahannock  on 
their  bridges  all  last  night  and  to-day,  under  cover  of  their 
guns  which  are  posted  on  the  North  bank.  Anita  went  over 
to  Petersburg  to-day,  to  make  a little  visit  to  Cousin  Thomas 
Withers.  Cousin  Edmond  went  with  her.  Whiting,  Palfrey  and 
I went  up  and  took  some  roasted  oysters  and  real  coffee  with 
Maj.  A.  D.  Banks  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Davis,  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, left  here  two  or  three  days  since  on  a short  visit  to  Mis- 
sissippi. Brig.  Genl.  Joe  Davis  went  with  him. 

Saturday,  13th.  Brunside  attacked  Genl.  Lee  at  Fredericksburg 
to-day,  and  was  repulsed  at  all  points.  Genl.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  on 
our  side,  was  killed,  and  Genl.  Maxcy  Gregg  badly  wounded. 
Beautiful  day.  I went  to  Petersburg. 

Sunday,  lkth.  Very  mild.  Anita  went  to  church  with  Mrs. 
Hinton.  Dr.  Dunn  and  I took  a long  buggy  ride.  Very  little 
fighting  in  Genl.  Lee’s  army  to-day.  Genl.  Evans,  near  Kinston, 
N.C.,  had  a brush  on  yesterday  with  Genl.  Foster’s  Yankee 
forces,  and  held  them  in  check. 

Monday,  15th.  I returned  to  Richmond  in  the  morning.  Genl. 
G.  W.  Smith,  who  went  to  Petersburg  Saturday,  went  to  Golds- 
boro, N.C.,  this  morning  with  his  staff. 

Sunday,  21st.  Fine  weather  still.  Bitter  cold  yesterday  and  to- 
day. Anita  and  I went  to  church  in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  25th.  This  is  a lovely  Christmas  day,  and  thousands 
in  this  City,  and  elsewhere,  are  enjoying  it  to  the  full.  Our 
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household,  however,  at  Mrs.  Duval’s  have  been  rendered  sad 
beyond  expression  by  the  death  of  Major  Jasper  S.  Whiting, 
Asst.  Adjt.  Genl.,  who  breathed  his  last  at  ten  minutes  before 
four  o’clock,  A.M.  He  was  taken  ill  last  Friday  night,  the  19th 
Inst.,  of  what  proved  to  be  malignant  scarlet  fever.  He  was 
buried  at  the  request  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Peachey,  at  four 
o’clock  this  afternoon.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  near  this  City.  Mr.  Mennegerode,  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  officiated — the  funeral  taking 
place  from  his  church  of  which  Major  Whiting  was  a member. 
Mrs.  Whiting  is  almost  heart  broken,  and  we  are  all  deeply 
grieved  at  this  sad  berevement. 

Saturday,  27th.  To-day  Captain  Jno.  C.  Maynard  and  I went 
out  to  the  cemetery  and  had  Major  Whiting’s  body  removed  to 
Capt.  Maynard’s  private  enclosure  in  the  cemetery.  Warm  to- 
day. Sprinkled  rain  a little  most  of  the  day,  and  rained  a good 
deal  towards  night,  and  after  night.  My  dear  wife  was  quite 
sick  last  night,  and  has  been  in  bed  all  day:  the  Doctor,  Dr. 
Dean,  says  she  has  taken  a slight  cold. 

Sunday,  28th.  I went  to  church  in  the  morning — Anita  was  too 
weak  to  go  out.  I called  at  Mr.  Jno.  Purcell’s  after  tea. 

Monday,  29th.  I called  to  see  Genls.  Hood  and  Chilton,  and  Col. 
Long,  in  the  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  30th.  I have  not  felt  very  well  for  the  past  two  or  three 
days.  My  hands  and  feet  have  been  perspiring  day  and  night. 
This  morning  I spat  up  bile  three  or  four  times.  I have  been 
very  moderate  in  my  diet  for  a couple  of  days.  My  back  hurts 
me  a little. 

Wednesday,  31st.  My  pay  this  month,  Capt.  Barksday,  was 
$203.00^,  and  my  commutation,  Major  Whitfield,  was  $130.00^. 
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MADOGWYS  FOREVER! 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  MADOC  CONTROVERSY 

By 

Robert  R.  Rea 

The  persistence  of  legendary  history  is  a delight  and  an 
exasperation  to  the  modern  scholar,  a delight  because  of  the 
romantic  interlude  which  folk-tales  bring  to  the  drudgery  of 
searching  dusty  tomes  or  sorting  reams  of  computer  cards, 
and  an  exasperation  because,  unlike  the  scientific  fact  buried 
in  a monograph  or  extrapolated  from  statistics,  the  legend 
lives;  in  fact,  it  has  no  other  being  than  its  life,  and  like  man 
himself,  it  must  be  renewed,  retold,  from  generation  unto  gen- 
eration. Of  such  lineage  comes  the  tale  of  Madoc,  Prince  of 
Wales,  discoverer  of  Mobile  Bay,  colonizer  of  Alabama,  a 
mysterious  figure,  elusive  as  a seawraith,  who  is  Alabama’s 
link  with  the  history  of  pre-Columbian  America.  Madoc’s  oft- 
told  tale  improves  with  repetition,  and  the  account  published 
recently  by  British  writer  Richard  Deacon  merits  attention 
for  its  titular  claim  to  shed  “Some  New  Light  on  an  Old  Con- 
troversy.”1 It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Ma- 
docean  literature  and  to  offer  some  guidance  to  others  who 
may  find  the  pursuit  of  the  shadowy  Welshman  a delightfully 
provocative  pastime. 

The  story  of  Prince  Madoc  begins  in  the  misty  hills  of 
northern  Wales,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  among  a Celtic 
people  given  to  bold  and  violent  deeds  and  so  fond  of  recalling 
them  that  their  poet-historians  were  honored  even  as  their 
warriors.  The  bardic  tradition  was  oral,  and  centuries  passed 
before  their  tales  took  written  form.  Much  was  lost,  and  what 
remains  is  rather  puzzling  than  enlightening.  Modern  critical 
scholarship  rejects  most  of  the  purported  ancient  Welsh  verse 
customarily  cited  by  supporters  of  the  myth,  and  insists  that 
those  references  which  remain  fail  to  establish  the  existence 
of  Prince  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  or  even  to  refer  to 
his  legendary  voyages  of  discovery.  In  any  case,  no  authentic 
reference  to  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd  antedates  a fifteenth 


1 Madoc  and  the  Discovery  of  America  (London:  Frederick  Muller,  1967). 
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century  poet  who  “merely  quotes  Madoc’s  love  of  the  sea  to 
justify  his  own  devotion  to  the  craft  of  fishing  ....  he  adduces 
also  the  example  of  St.  Peter,  but  no  one  has  based  thereon 
an  argument  for  the  prior  discovery  of  America  by  the  apostle.”3 
The  earliest  extant  version  of  the  full  Madocean  saga  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  printed  in  1583,  in  Sir  George 
Peckham’s  A True  Reporte  of  the  Late  Discoveries , and  was 
given  its  definitive  form  in  1584,  by  Dr.  David  Powel  who 
edited  and  published  the  late  Humphrey  Lhoyd’s  The  History 
of  Cambria  now  called  Wales,  a work  based  upon  ancient  manu- 
scripts which  no  one  but  Lhoyd  seems  ever  to  have  seen.  Taken 
up  by  that  great  publicist  of  exploration,  Richard  Hakluyt,  the 
tale  was  widely  disseminated  and  repeated  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.3  The  traditional  account  was  sufficiently  es- 
tablished by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  pro- 
vide an  acceptable  basis  on  which  numerous  voyagers  to  Amer- 
ica might  spin  marvelously  tall  tales  concerning  their  en- 
counters with  the  descendants  of  the  original  Welsh  emigrants. 

According  to  Lhoyd  and  Powel,  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince 
of  Wales,  died  in  1169,  leaving  behind  him  at  least  seventeen 
children  by  various  wives  and  concubines.  The  succession  to 
his  honors  was  disputed  among  his  sons,  for  the  rightful  heir, 
Iorwerth  Drwyndwn  or  Edward  Broken-nose,  was  considered 
unfit  to  rule  “by  reason  of  that  blemish  upon  his  face.”  The 
throne  was  first  seized  by  the  eldest  of  Owen’s  illegitimate 
sons,  Howel,  the  offspring  of  an  Irish  woman.  His  half-brother 
David  “could  not  brook  that  a bastard  should  ascend  his  father’s 
throne,”  however,  and  he  revolted  and  killed  Howel  in  battle. 
David  reigned  for  some  time,  but  when  Iorwerth’s  son  came 
of  age  the  struggle  for  the  crown  was  renewed.  Among  Owen’s 
sons  on  the  left  hand  was  Madoc,  a younger  prince  who,  ob- 
serving “how  his  brothers  contended  for  the  Principality,  and 
that  his  native  country  was  like  to  be  turmoil’d  in  a civil  war, 

David  Williams,  “John  Evans’  Strange  Journey,”  American  Historical  Review , 
54(1949),  282.  See  also  Williams’  John  Evans  a nd  the,  Legend  of  Madoc  (Cardiff, 
1963).  Williams’  work  constitutes  the  latest  scholarly  study  of  the  subject. 
Internal  evidence  indicates  that  Peckham  and  Powel  had  the  same  material  at 
hand,  Lhoyd’s  manuscript  “History,”  and  later  writers  such  as  Hakluyt  and  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  merely  improved  (quite  freely)  upon  their  source.  Powel’s  book 
was  reissued  by  William  Winne,  The  History  of  Wales  (London,  1697),  and  my 
quotations  are  from  this  edition. 
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did  think  it  his  better  prudence  to  try  his  fortune  abroad.” 
Making  due  preparation,  Madoc  “sailed  with  a small  fleet  of 
ships  which  he  had  rigged  and  manned  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  Westward;  and  leaving  Ireland  upon  the  North,  he  came 
at  length  of  an  unknown  country,  where  most  things  appeared 
to  him  new  and  uncustomary,  and  the  manner  of  the  Natives 
far  different  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Europe.” 

To  Madoc’s  landfall  the  Tudor  historians  gave  the  generic 
name  of  Florida,  and  they  declared  that  Madoc  having  “viewed 
the  fertility  and  pleasantness  of  it,”  decided  to  leave  most  of 
his  company  there  and  return  to  Wales  for  reinforcements.  At 
home  once  more,  Madoc  sang  the  praises  of  that  “fair  and 
extensive  land  . . . void  of  any  [significant  number  of]  in- 
habitants, whilst  they  [in  Wales]  employed  all  their  skill  to 
supplant  one  another,  only  for  a ragged  portion  of  rocks  and 
mountains.”  Such  was  Madoc’s  persuasiveness  that  a large 
number  of  his  fellow  countrymen  joined  him  on  a second  voy- 
age westward.  This  expedition  supposedly  consisted  of  ten  ships 
and  reached  the  shores  of  Florida  or,  perhaps,  Mexico. 

So  much  the  Elizabethans  claimed ; they  also  admitted 
that  “concerning  Madoc’s  voyage  to  this  country,  and  after- 
wards his  return  from  thence,  there  be  many  fabulous  stories 
and  idle  tales  invented  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  sure  never 
to  diminish  from  what  they  hear,  but  will  add  to  and  increase 
any  fable  as  far  as  their  invention  will  prompt  them.”4  Addi- 
tions there  were  in  plenty  and  from  a variety  of  sources. 
Scholars  noted  that  classical  authors  had  referred  to  a land 
far  beyond  the  sea;  clerics  observed  that  Christian  symbolism 
was  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  among  natives  of  America; 
travellers  were  surprised  to  discover  Welsh  words  in  the  vo- 
cabularies of  widely  dispersed  tribes,  and,  not  infrequently, 
Welshmen  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives  found  that 
their  last  prayers  were  both  heard  and  answered  by  their 
Indian  captors — in  Welsh ! Obviously  Madoc  had  made  it, 
for  there  were  Welsh-speaking,  even  White  Indians,  in  North 
America.  As  the  tale  spread,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  English- 
men and  Americans  searched  dilligently  for  the  Lost  Tribe — 
the  Madogwys — and  credited  any  unexplained  phenomenon  to 


xThe  History  of  Wales,  194-196. 
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their  presence  or  their  passing.  When  in  1784,  John  Filson 
suggested  that  numerous  strange  structures  found  from  Ala- 
bama to  Kentucky  were  the  handiwork  of  the  descendants  of 
Madoc,6  the  Madogwys  had  been  located  by  hearsay  in  Brazil, 
Peru  and  Mexico,  identified  with  various  Indian  tribes  in 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  finally  run  to  earth  on  the  high  plains,  far  up  the 
Missouri  River,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Mandan  Indians ! 

The  prospect  of  contacting  these  Welsh  Indians  stirred 
the  enthusiasm  of  many,  none  more  than  a small  band  of  Welsh 
scholars  and  antiquaries  living  in  London  in  the  years  1789- 
1792.  Inspired  by  a happy  combination  of  patriotic  zeal,  re- 
ligious dedication  and  fervid  imagination,  they  bombarded  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  with  their  theories,  and  Dr.  John 
Williams,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  Madoc  legend  for 
over  thirty  years,  published  two  pamphlets  setting  forth  ac- 
cumulated evidence  on  which  they  built  their  dreams.6  Williams 
and  his  friends  found  little  to  add  to  the  earlier  stories  of 
Madoc  and  the  Welsh  Indians  until  they  encountered  William 
Augustus  Bowles,  a British  partisan  among  the  Indians  in 
Spanish  West  Florida,  who  was  currently  visiting  London  in 
the  guise  of  a General  and  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation.  A prize 
example  of  the  daring  ne’er-do-well  American  adventurer, 
Bowles  was  not  a man  to  disappoint  an  audience.  When  he 
was  formally  interviewed  by  the  “worthy  and  ingenious”  Mr. 
William  Owen  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  Indians,  Bowles  readily 
declared  that  he  certainly  did  know  about  them:  “They  are 
called  the  Padoucas,  or  White  Indians.”  A map  of  North  Amer- 
ica being  produced,  Bowles  located  the  tribe  for  his  Welsh 
visitor  and  claimed  to  have  travelled  the  southern  boundary 
of  their  territory,  though  never  to  have  entered  it.  Contem- 
porary maps  showed  Padoucas  scattered  throughout  the  western 
half  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  thoroughly  intermingled  with 
other  tribes,  and  Bowles’  modesty  must  have  smacked  of  hon- 

6John  Filson,  The  Discovery,  Settlement  and  present  state  of  Kentuc\e  (Wilming 
ton,  1784),  95-98. 

eAn  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  of  the  Tradition  concerning  the  Discovery  of 
America,  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Owen  Gwynedd,  about  the  year,  1170  (London, 
1791);  and  Farther  Observations,  on  the  Discovery  of  America  ....  Containing 
the  account  given  by  General  Bowles,  the  Cree\  or  Chero\ee  Indian,  lately  in 
London  ....  (London,  1792). 
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esty  to  his  interlocutors.  As  his  known  activities  were  limited 
to  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  his  final  disclaimer  was 
certainly  truthful!  Concerning  the  tribe,  Bowles  asserted  “that, 
in  general,  they  were  called  the  White  Padoucas,  but  those  who 
live  in  the  northern  parts  of  their  country,  are  called  the  Black 
Padoucas  . . . because  they  are  a mixture  of  the  White  Pa- 
doucas, and  other  Indians;  and  therefore  are  of  a darker  com- 
plexion.” The  White  Padoucas,  he  told  William  Owen,  “are 
as  you  are  . . . having  some  of  them  sandy,  some  red,  and 
some  black  hair.” 

Advised  of  the  antiquity  of  Madoc’s  voyage  and  the  legen- 
dary Welsh  settlement  in  America  in  1170,  Bowles  agreed 
that  the  migration  “must  have  been  as  early  as  that  period, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  increased  to  be  so  numerous 
a people.”  As  to  their  landing  spot,  Bowles  placed  it  in  the 
area  with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  the  Floridas  East  or 
West,  or,  perhaps,  “about  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
finding  that  a low  and  rather  a bad  country,  they  pushed 
forward  by  degrees,  till  they  came  to,  and  settled  in  the  country 
where  they  now  live,  it  being  a high  and  hilly  country,  but  as 
fertile  and  delightful  a spot,  as  any  in  the  World.”  Their 
origin  was  Welsh  beyond  a doubt,  and  Bowles  knew  the  hack- 
neyed tale  (which  had  recently  re-appeared  in  the  London 
press)  of  a Welsh  traveller  who  “passed  through  the  midst 
of  the  Padoucas,  and  at  once  found  himself  with  a people  with 
whom  he  could  converse.”  Not  wishing  to  be  thought  to  relay 
second-hand  information,  Bowles  declared  that  this  particular 
itinerant  Welshman  “was  with  me  at  home  for  some  time.”7 

William  Owen  and  his  colleagues  were  fully  convinced 
by  Bowles  account,  which  was  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  a “Mr.  Price,  another  Chief,  who  was  born  among  the 
Creeks,”  and  their  faith  was  unshaken  by  the  publication  of 
some  rather  caustic  reflections  upon  the  adventurer's  char- 
acter and  veracity  by  a gentleman  who  had  known  him  in 
America. 


7John  Williams,  Farther  Observations , 3-7.  See  also  [Benjamin  Baynton],  Authen- 
tic Memoirs  of  William  Augustus  Bowles  Esquire,  Ambassador  from  the  United 
Nations  of  Greeks  and  Cherokees,  to  the  Court  of  London  (London,  1791). 
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Bowles'  case  for  a Madocean  landing  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Richard  Burnell 
and  his  son,  an  Augusta,  Georgia,  Indian  trader  working  the 
region  between  the  Tombeckby  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The 
elder  Burnell's  report  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by 
pursuivants  of  the  Welsh  Indians.  Burnell  declared  that  his 
belief  in  Welsh  Indians  was  based  upon  an  interview  with 
“a  Mr.  Willin,  or  Willain"  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  property 
on  the  Mississippi  near  Natchez.  This  must  have  been  the 
notorious  James N Willing,  brother  of  the  prominent  Philadelphia 
merchant  Thomas  Willing  of  Willing  & Morris.  James  Willing 
literally  burned  his  name  on  the  pages  of  West  Florida  history. 
He  first  appeared,  in  1771,  as  a merchant  at  Manchac,  a 
prospective  settler  with  letters  of  introduction  to  General  Fred- 
erick Haldimand  who  was  a personal  friend  of  Thomas  Willing. 
The  young  man  received  a cordial  welcome  and  special  con- 
sideration from  Haldimand  in  the  assignment  of  desirable 
properties  in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  Willing  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  only  to  visit 
West  Florida  a second  time,  in  1778,  at  the  head  of  a daring 
and  destructive  band  of  American  raiders  who  pillaged  and 
burned  British  settlements  along  the  Mississippi.8  James  Will- 
ing vouchsafed  that  Welshmen  who  had  settled  on  his  land  had 
been  able  to  understand  the  Indian  speech*  and  he  established 
the  existence  of  Welsh  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Richard  Burnell  further  claimed  that  his  son,  the  trader, 
“probably  . . . knows  more  of  these  Welsh  Indians  than  any 
Man  living."9 

There  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Welsh 
Indians  after  the  production  of  such  clear  corroborative  evi- 
dence. Negative  opinion  carried  no  weight  with  the  London 
zealots,  even  though  they  had  at  hand  the  declaration  of  George 
Croghan  that  “the  whole  «tory  is  founded  in  delusion."  The 
word  of  one  hard-working,  widely-travelled  frontiersman  could 

8See  the  numerous  Willing-Haldimand  letters  in  the  Haldimand  Papers,  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  especially  Haldimand  to  Thomas  Willing,  June  2, 
1775,  in  which  Haldimand  mentions  a deed  for  five  hundred  acres  on  the 
Mississippi  for  James  Willing.  See  also  John  Caughey,  ‘Willing’s  Expedition 
down  the  Mississippi,  1778,”  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  15(1932). 

eJohn  Williams,  Further  Observations,  13-14. 
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not  counter-balance  that  of  a river  pirate  and  a self-appointed 
Indian  chief!  It  was  clear  to  Williams  and  his  friends  that 
with  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  North  America,  “a  Col- 
ony of  Britons  (i.e.  Welshmen)  would  be  found  settled  in  that 
distant  part  of  the  Earth,  descended  from  a people  who  left 
their  native  country  above  six  hundred  years  and  still  retaining 
their  manners,  and  their  ancient  original  language/’10 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  little  band  of  Cymric 
patriots  actually  did  contribute  to  the  immigration  of  a young 
Welshman,  John  Evans,  to  America  in  1792,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  Evans  reached  the  Promised  Land  of  the  Welsh 
Indians,  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  upper  Missouri!  Passing 
from  a St.  Louis  jail  into  the  service  of  the  Spanish  Missouri 
Company,  John  Evans  arrived  at  the  Mandan  settlement  in 
1796,  and  lived  with  the  tribe  for  some  time.  He  met  no  Welsh- 
speaking White  Indians,  however,  and  he  concluded  that  “they 
have  no  existence.”11 

John  Evans’  report  of  his  exploration  of  the  Missouri  River 
provided  material  assistance  to  the  success  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  but  Evans  failed  to  convince  stubborn  Welsh- 
men that  their  ancestors  had  not  landed  in  North  America. 
William  Owen,  for  one,  gave  encouragement  and  aid  to  Robert 
Southey  in  the  collection  of  material  for  the  Laureate’s  un- 
fortunate epic  poem  Madoc.  Southey  rejected  the  most  prom- 
ising line  of  historic  argument,  that  which  would  have  located 
the  Madogwys  on  the  cold,  bleak  prairies  of  Dakota,  and  chose 
to  deposit  Madoc  and  his  followers  in  the  lush,  exotic  setting  of 
Mexico  where  man-eating  serpents  and  erupting  volcanoes  en- 
livened the  scene. 

White  Indians  would  never  be  found,  but  Welsh  medieval 
sources  could  be  debated,  glossed  (even  created!)  and  cited 
as  proof  of  Madoc’s  exploits.  The  Welsh  language  discouraged 
investigation  and,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  for  great  flexi- 
bility of  interpretation.  Not  until  1858,  was  a critical  study  of 
the  literature  undertaken.  In  that  year,  Thomas  Stephens  drafted 
An  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Madoc  ap  Owen 


10lbid.,  24,  40. 

UD.  Williams,  “John  Evans,”  AHR,  54  (1949),  526. 
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Gwynedd  in  the  Twelfth  Century  which  should  have  relegated 
the  subject  to  the  field  of  fiction.  Stephens  pointed  out  that 
the  Madoc  story  was  based  upon  references  which  suggested 
nothing  more  than  the  existence  of  some  hardy  warrior  with 
a rather  common  name  who  may  have  disappeared  at  sea  or 
may  have  been  foully  murdered  at  home.  “On  every  point,” 
Stephens  concluded,  the  evidence  “is  directly  at  variance  with, 
and  completely  upsets,  all  the  allegations  usually  made.”12  Sub- 
sequent investigation  has  supported  Stephens'  view  and  proven 
that  portions  of  the  literary  remains  implying  a Madocean 
voyage  were  nothing  more  than  forgeries. 

A good  story  dies  hard,  however,  and  there  was  one  piece 
of  American  evidence  quite  independent,  it  would  seem,  of 
what  Stephens  dismissed  as  “Celtic  fancies.”  John  Sevier, 
founding  father  of  Tennessee,  recorded  in  1810,  that  while 
campaigning  in  1782,  in  the  highlands  where  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  meet,  he  visited  the  strange  earth  and  stone 
works  in  the  Chattanooga  area.  Shortly  thereafter  he  inquired 
of  an  old  Cherokee  chief  tan,  Oconastota,  what  their  origin 
might  be.  The  Indian  told  Sevier  that  they  were  built  by  white 
people  who  came  from  Carolina,  sailed  down  the  Tennessee 
River,  moved  on  to  the  Ohio  and  thence  to  the  Missouri.  He  had 
heard  that  “they  were  a people  called  Welsh ; and  that  they  had 
crossed  the  Great  Water  and  landed  first  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Alabama  River  near  Mobile.”13  For  what  it  was  worth, 
Oconastota's  story  helped  to  pinpoint  Madoc's  landing  midway 
between  the  extremities  of  William  Bowles'  guess  at  Florida 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  could  doubt  that  the 
proud  expanse  of  Mobile  Bay  possessed  historical  significance 
that  antedated  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards? 

From  such  materials  a few  persistent  Welsh- Americans 
drew  the  modern  case  for  Madoc;  among  them  was  Zella  Arm- 
strong who  published  her  inspirational  volume,  Who  Discovered 
America?  The  Amazing  Story  of  Madoc,  in  1950.  Assuming 

12Thomas  Stephens,  An  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Madoc  (London, 
1893),  214. 

“First  published  by  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive, 
of  Louisiana  (Philadelphia,  1812),  483ff.  See  also  Zella  Armstrong,  Who  Dis- 
covered America ? (Chattanooga,  1950),  170;  Deacon,  Madoc,  185-188. 
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everything  possible  from  the  discredited  Welsh  sources,  and 
drawing  upon  a recent  fictional  treatment  of  the  legend  for 
further  details,  she  suggested  that  Madoc  left  Wales  because 
of  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  and  she  argued  that  the  Prince 
was  straitly  “propelled”  by  wind,  wave  and  ocean  current  to 
Mobile  Bay.  Armstrong’s  Madoc  made  not  only  two,  but  three 
trips  to  America,  for  how  else,  she  argued,  could  the  results 
of  the  second  voyage  have  been  known  if  there  were  not  a 
third?  For  Armstrong  the  Sevier  story  was  decisive,  and  it  was 
supported  by  the  existence  of  a Dog  (or  Mad  Dog)  River 
emptying  into  Mobile  Bay!14  Dean  Albert  B.  Moore,  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  Alabama  Historical  Association, 
in  1951,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  “fascinating 
legend,”  although  he  thought  the  evidence  “too  tenuous  to  be 
considered  seriously.”15  Peter  A.  Brannon,  late  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  was  also  cited  in 
support  of  the  Madocean  argument,  but  never  with  sufficient 
precision  to  determine  or  locate  his  exact  views.  A rising  tide 
of  interest,  enthusiastically  seconded  by  the  amiable  Alabama 
antiquary  Hatchett  Chandler,18  helped  to  inspire  the  Virginia 
Cavalier  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  to 
erect  a marker  at  Fort  Morgan  “In  memory  of  Prince  Madoc, 
a Welsh  explorer,  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay  in 
1170.”17 

The  cause  has  now  been  taken  up  by  Richard  Deacon 
whose  Madoc  and  the  Discovery  of  America  is  a blast  of  the 
trumpet  summoning  all  good  Madogwys  to  arise.  Deacon  re- 
opens the  debate  on  Madoc  with  certain  pieces  of  new  evidence 
and  reinterpretation  of  some  of  the  old,  but  he  is  forced  to 
assume  a line  of  approach  common  to  all  Madoceans,  that,  since 
it  cannot  be  proven  beyond  doubt  that  there  never  was  a Prince 
Madoc  who  sailed  to  America,  one  may  freely  proceed  on  the 


'Armstrong,  18. 

'"Albert  B.  Moore,  "Rummaging  in  Alabama’s  Backgrounds,”  Alabama  Review, 
4(1951),  168-171.  The  ‘present  writer  remembers  Dean  Moore’s  speech  as 
expressing  considerably  greater  belief  in  the  tale  than  the  printed  version 
indicates. 

18Hatchett  Chandler,  Little  Gems  from  Fort  Morgan  (Foley,  Ala.,  1952,  and 
Boston,  1964),  Nos.  23,  41,  74. 

17The  Mobile  Register,  Nov.  11,  1953. 
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assumption  that  there  really  was  such  an  adventurer.  This  is, 
in  Deacon’s  words,  “a  fourth-dimensional  approach”  to  the 
subject  which  leaves  merely  three-dimensional  historians  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 

Considering  first  the  Welsh  literary  evidence  for  Madoc’s 
existence,  evidence  which  has  not  been  considered  very  signifi- 
cant since  the  devastation  wrought  by  Thomas  Stephens,  Deacon 
gracefully  admits  the  difficulties  of  his  sources  and  points  out 
that  the  translation  of  Welsh  poetry  often  “means  substituting 
three  English  words  for  one  Welsh  word  and  losing  the  esoteric 
magic  of  the  Cymry”  (p.  34).  With  only  a modicum  of  poetic 
license,  but  with  a rather  touching  faith  in  certain  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  bards  and  astrologers,  Deacon  makes  a 
better  case  for  Madoc  than  his  predecessors  have  ever  done. 
Displaying  commendable  ingenuity,  he  goes  far  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  a bastard  princeling,  a notable  seafarer,  whose 
vessel  bore  the  charmed  name  of  Gwennan  Gorn,  and  whose 
ports  of  embarkation  from  Wales  can  be  positively  identified. 
The  literary  detective  work  is  intriguing  and  the  more  per- 
suasive for  Deacon’s  apparent  success  in  providing  topographical 
support  for  his  argument. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Deacon’s  account  lies 
in  his  discussion  of  the  thirteenth  century  Fleming,  Willem 
the  Minstrel,  who  wrote  a lost  poem  about  Madoc  which  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  but  never  previously  described  in 
detail.  Deacon  establishes  a feasible  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  poet,  and  derives  some  remarkable 
evidence  from  a reputed  copy  of  a fourteenth  century  French 
translation  or  epitome  of  the  lost  epic.  If  Willem  the  Minstrel 
was  more  knowledgeable  than  Robert  Southey,  his  work  seems 
to  support  the  Welsh  tradition  and  to  explain  in  some  part  the 
survival  of  the  legend. 

The  existence  of  a seagoing  Madoc  may  be  accepted  with- 
out undue  strain,  but  his  successful  and  repeated  crossings  of 
the  Atlantic  are  quite  another  matter.  Deacon  insists  upon  the 
possibility  of  such  long  voyages  in  relatively  primitive  craft  on 
the  basis  of  several  recent  small-boat  and  raft  exploits  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Fulfillment  of  the  legend  requires 
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Madoc  to  have  been  a considerably  more  fortunate  voyager  than 
Lief  the  Lucky,  but  the  lonely  sea-feats  of  the  past  few  years 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  difficult  is  not  quite  impossible.  One 
must  tremble  for  our  hero,  however,  when  told  that  his  good 
ship  Gwennan  Gorn  was  actually  held  together  by  stag  horns! 

To  prove  Madoc’s  arrival  in  America,  Deacon  reviews 
the  old  stories  about  Welsh-speaking  Indians  and  accepts  most 
of  them — until  he  reaches  John  Evans  and  his  unsuccessful 
quest.  Evans,  a flesh-and-blood  Welshman  with  a mission,  is 
dismissed  from  the  witness  stand  with  the  accusation  that  he 
“was  under  Spanish  orders;  as  an  agent  of  their  government 
he  was  only  allowed  to  say  what  they  wished  him  to  say” 
(143-144).  This  simply  won’t  do,  for  too  much  is  known  of 
Evans  and  his  travels  on  the  upper  Missouri.  Deacon  does  not 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  Prof.  David  Williams’  research 
on  this  phase  of  the  question,  and  Evans’  report  stands  un- 
controverted. 


Surprisingly  enough,  Deacon  denigrates  the  evidence  of 
that  “charlatan”  William  Bowles,  “a  consummate  liar”  who 
“far  from  lending  any  long-term  support  to  the  Madoc  legend 
. . . managed  in  the  end  only  to  discredit  it”  (133).  That  Billy 
Bowlegs  should  be  less  reputable  than  Cymric  bards,  Flemish 
minstrels,  or  wandering  Welshmen,  is  indeed  a hard  thing! 
The  former  denizen  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola  was  only  a little 
less  precise  than  that  honest  Indian  Oconastota  who  told  John 
Sevier  what  others  had  told  him. 

Deacon  places  much  value  upon  Oconastota’s  evidence 
for  a Mobile  Bay  landing.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  internal 
problem  of  the  Indian’s  report,  namely,  that  the  same  “people 
called  Welsh”  who  “crossed  the  Great  Water  and  landed  first 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama  River  near  Mobile”  were  the 
same  “White  people  who  had  formely  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Carolina”  (186-187).  If  Oconastota’s  geography  was 
a bit  vague,  John  Sevier’s  should  not  have  been — but  neither 
should  that  of  Richard  Deacon  who  tracks  the  peripatetic 
Welshmen  along  an  Indian  trail  leading  from  Old  Stone  Fort 
to  Nashville,  Kentucky ! 
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Inevitably,  and  in  spite  of  George  Croghan  (whom  he 
leaves  hidden  under  the  alias  of  Chrochan)  and  John  Evans, 
Deacon  pursues  the  Madogwys  until  they  turn  into  Mandans. 
Unlike  the  Welsh  Indians’  fabulous  books  (presumed  to  be 
Bibles,  of  course)  which  were  never  seen  by  anyone  who  could 
read,  the  Mandans  were  visited  by  numerous  travellers  and 
were  eventually  painted  by  George  Catlin.  Mandan  maidens 
may  have  appeared  relatively  white  and  beauteous  to  long- 
suffering  explorers  who  wrote  in  the  romantic  vein,  but  even 
Catlin  could  not  turn  them  into  Welshmen  (who,  incidentally, 
tend  to  be  dark  rather  than  fair  and  blue-eyed).  Perhaps  Gen- 
eral Bowles’  hint  that  miscegenation  had  produced  a tribe  of 
“Black  Padoucas”  was  not  altogether  foolish.  As  for  their 
language,  Deacon  makes  the  intriguing  suggestion  that  the 
failure  to  establish  a connection  between  Welsh  and  any  Indian 
tongue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  words  were  “taboo,”  a 
“secret  language”  reserved  for  very  special  purposes,  hence 
undiscoverable  and  ultimately  lost  among  the  surviving  Man- 
dans. 

Richard  Deacon  has  certainly  brought  a more  “construc- 
tive imagination”  to  the  riddle  of  Prince  Madoc  than  any 
previous  writer  on  the  subject.  Had  he  been  equally  critical 
and  careful  of  his  materials,  a more  impressive  case  might 
have  emerged.  The  tale  has,  none  the  less,  gained  new  life  by 
his  retelling,  and  any  Alabamian  who  cherishes  the  most  ancient 
legend  of  his  homeland  may  delight  in  the  yet  unresolved 
mysteries  that  surround  it.  For,  in  A.  B.  Moore’s  words, 
“Figment  or  fable,  legend  or  myth,  it  places  Alabama  in  the 
romantic  literature  of  discovery  and  settlement  in  the  New 
World.”18 


18Ala.  Rev.,  4 (1951),  170. 
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THE  DIPLOMATIC  MISSION  OF 
HENRY  WASHINGTON  HILLIARD 
TO  BELGIUM 
1842  - 1844 
By 

J.  William  Rooney  Jr. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1815  Napoleon  was  defeated 
for  the  second  time.  The  victorious  allies  meeting  in  Vienna 
negotiated  the  peace.  Largely  on  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  encircled  France  with  medium-sized 
buffer  states.  Such  a plan,  it  was  believed,  would  restrain  any 
future  French  expansionist  ambitions.  Among  the  states 
created  was  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Made 
by  uniting  the  former  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium)  and 
the  United  Netherlands  (Holland),  this  new  state  was  from 
the  start  artificial  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Belgians.  The 
negotiators  at  Vienna  had  erred  by  disregarding  the  traditional 
differences  which  had  developed  during  the  two  hundred  years 
since  the  division  of  the  Netherlands  into  two  component  parts 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  The  Northern  Netherlands 
was  basically  an  agricultural  area;  the  South  was  commercial 
and  industrial:  the  people  of  the  North  were  Protestant;  those 
of  the  South  were  Catholic:  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
North  were  predominantly  Germanic,  while  that  of  the  South 
was  predominantly  Latin.  In  this  already  difficult  situation 
the  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands,  William  I,  did  not 
prove  himself  the  most  apt  tactician.  Instead  of  guaranteeing 
the  equality  of  the  two  regions,  he  tended  to  favor  Holland 
and  Dutch  domination  of  the  whole.  By  1830,  this  political 
and  cultural  domination  had  become  intolerable  and  led  in 
August,  1830,  to  a revolution  in  the  South.1 

This  revolution  was  closely  watched  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  in  the  “Era  of  Jackson”  were  happy  to 
see  thrones  upset  by  popular  revolution.  On  October  30,  1830, 
Mobile’s  Commercial  Register  began  publishing  regular  accounts 

Leon  Van  Der  Essen,  A Short  History  of  Belgium,  (Chicago,  1920),  149. 
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of  the  events  in  Brussels.  Almost  every  subsequent  issue  of 
this  as  well  as  the  Alabama  Journal  carried  reprints  from  the 
eastern  newspapers  regarding  the  Belgian  revolution.2 

Since  the  Belgian  revolution  was  the  first  major  threat 
to  the  Vienna  Settlement,  upon  demand  of  the  Dutch  King, 
William  I,  the  Concert  of  Europe  met  in  November,  1830,  at 
London  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  former 
allies  were  seriously  divided  on  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
As  a result  the  Belgians  were  allowed,  as  if  by  default,  to 
form  their  own  state.  This  fait  accompli  was  given  recognition 
in  the  Treaties  of  London  of  1831  and  1839.3 

Months  before  the  powers  had  determined  the  status  of 
the  Belgian  provinces,  in  fact,  even  before  the  revolution  had 
proven  itself  successful,  President  Andrew  Jackson  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new  country.  In  November,  1830, 
negotiations  leading  to  this  recognition  began  between  the 
provisional  Belgian  government  and  the  American  Charge  at 
The  Hague,  Auguste  d’Avezac.'  Having  found  the  American 
representative  receptive,  on  August  25,  1831,  Leopold  I ap- 
pointed a consul  for  the  port  of  New  York  and  began  looking 
for  a man  to  represent  him  in  Washington.  The  Consul,  Mr. 
G.T.  Mali,  arrived  in  New  York  in  December,  1831,  and  re- 
quested an  exequatur  from  the  State  Department  recognizing 
his  status.3  Jackson  issued  such  recognition  on  January  6,  1832. 
This  was  followed  in  April,  1832,  by  Leopold  Fs  appointment 
of  Baron  Behr  as  his  Minister  Resident  in  the  United  States 
and  in  June  by  Andrew  Jackson’s  appointment  of  Hugh  Swin- 
ton  Legare  of  South  Carolina  as  the  American  Charge  at 
Brussels.13 


'"’Mobile  Commercial  Register,  Oct.  30,  Now  13,  16,  1830;  Alabama  Journal, 
April  15,  22,  29;  May  6,  13,  1831. 

nFleury  de  Lannoy,  Histone  diplomatique  de  I’indcpendance  Beige,  1830-39. 
(Bruxelles.  1948),  36. 

‘Davezac  to  Muelenaere,  December  24,  1831,  Despatches,  Netherlands,  X,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  Hereafter  cited  as  D.S. 

Commissions  of  Foreign  Consuls,  L,  D.S.,  No.  1. 

6Livingston  to  Davezac,  No.  11,  June  30,  1832,  Instructions  to  United  States  Min- 
isters, Netherlands,  XIV,  108,  D.S. 
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From  the  outset  relations  between  the  two  powers  were 
cordial.  Both  states  were  primarily  interested  in  developing 
commercial  rather  than  political  relations.  In  his  note  to  the 
United  States  Senate  justifying  his  recognition  of  Belgium, 
President  Jackson  made  this  clear. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  meet  a desire  that 
had  been  formally  testified  to  open  commercial  and 
impliedly,  diplomatic  relations  with  the  country  with- 
out further  delay,  because  it  was  thought  that  evincing 
such  a disposition  at  an  early  period  would  produce  a 
favorable  effect  upon  our  future  relations,  because  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  now  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
was  before  its  interruption  by  the  revolution,  very 
considerable,  and  was  increasing  and  because  the 
troubles  attending  that  revolution  have  given  rise  to 
claims  of  serious  magnitude  on  the  part  of  our  mer- 
chants trading  there,  for  the  settlement  of  which,  the 
intervention  of  a diplomatic  agent  might  be  re- 
quired.7 

The  Senate  accepted  these  explanations  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Legare.  Since  1832,  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  have  been 
predominantly  commercial  in  nature.  They  have  always  been 
friendly  and  officially  uninterrupted.  In  1836,  Legare  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Virgil  Maxcy  of  Maryland,  and  1842,  Mr. 
Maxcy  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Hilliard,  a native  of  South  Caro- 
lina but  then  a resident  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

In  1840,  Henry  Washington  Hilliard  drove  to  the  national 
Whig  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  the  company  of  John  Tyler. 
Hilliard,  a young  man,  was  impressed  with  Tyler  and  became 
closely  attached  to  him.8  The  feeling  was  reciprocal,  for  soon 
after  becoming  President  in  1841,  Tyler  offered  Hilliard  various 
diplomatic  posts  in  Europe.  In  June,  1841,  Hilliard  was  offered 
the  post  of  Charge  at  Lisbon,  but  declined,  stating  that  he 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  the  post  at  Brussels,  still  held  by 

’Report  Book,  Department  of  State,  (December  18,  1821-June  6,  1832),  IV,  337. 

8Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  (New  York,  1892,),  5-6,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Politics . 
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Virgil  Maxcy,  should  become  vacant.  In  December  President 
Tyler  wrote  offering  the  post  of  Charge  at  The  Hague,  but 
again  the  Montgomerian  declined  in  favor  of  the  Brussels 
post  which  did  fall  vacant  the  following  spring.0 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Hilliard  was  thirty-four 
years  old  and  devoid  of  diplomatic  experience.  He  had  gradu- 
ated from  South  Carolina  College  in  1826  at  eighteen.  Three 
years  later  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  and  in 
1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
first  chair  of  English  Literature  at  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  This  position  he  held  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  entered  into  private  law  practice  in  Mont- 
gomery.10 He  was  informed  of  his  Senate  confirmation  by 
note,  dated  May  9,  1842,  from  his  friend  Senator  William 
Preston  of  South  Carolina.11 

Hilliard  immediately  began  putting  his  affairs  in  order 
so  as  to  leave  Montgomery  as  early  as  possible.  Having  a large 
law  practice,  as  well  an  an  interest  in  the  local  newspaper, 
he  delayed  his  departure  for  about  six  weeks.  As  his  wife  was 
ill,  Hilliard  decided  to  leave  her  in  Montgomery  and  thus  was 
accompanied  only  by  his  kinsman,  Marcellus  Stanley  of  Georgia. 
He  stopped  briefly  in  Washington  where  he  met  Lord  Ash- 
burton, the  British  Minister,  who  was  at  that  time  negotiating 
the  Canadian  boundary  dispute  with  Daniel  Webster,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State.  After  receiving  instructions  from 
both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  25,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  packet  ship,  Roscius.  The  crossing 
to  Liverpool  took  seventeen  days.12 

From  Liverpool  Hilliard  went  to  London  where  he  spent 
several  days  sightseeing.  Also,  he  paid  a courtesy  call  upon 
the  American  Minister,  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts. 
During  his  stay  in  London  he  dined  on  one  occasion  with  Mr. 
Van  der  Weyer,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  England,  who 
gave  him  several  letters  of  introduction  in  Brussels.13 

'Ibid.,  25-6. 

10 Dictionary  of  American  Biography , IX,  1932,  54-5. 

“Hilliard,  Politics , 26. 

"Ibid.,  28-31. 

13Ibid.,  33-39. 
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From  London  he  sailed  to  Antwerp.  There  he  was  met 
by  Samuel  Haight,  the  American  consul,  and  shown  the  city. 
Haight  briefed  the  young  Alabamian  on  some  of  the  pressing 
points  of  commercial  policy  which  he  thought  that  Hilliard 
should  urge  with  both  the  Belgian  and  American  governments.1* 
Haight  was  apparently  able  to  convince  Hilliard  of  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  and  extending  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  for  in  his  first  dispatch  to  Daniel 
Webster,  dated  Brussels,  August  30,  he  said: 

I am  persuaded  that  there  is  an  earnest  desire  felt 
here  to  cherish  and  extend  the  commercial  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  countries  . . . Belgium 
from  its  geographical  position,  its  resources,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  its  industry  by  its  political  institu- 
tions offers  to  us  commercial  advantages  which  we 
may  well  cultivate.15 

He  arrived  in  Brussels  on  August  26,  and  took  a suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
city.  It  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Baron  Serreys,  the 
Belgian  Minister  in  Washington,  and  was  still  occupied  by 
Mr.  Maxcy.  Calling  upon  the  American  Charge,  Hilliard  found 
the  moment  inopportune  for  presenting  his  credentials,  as  the 
King  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  city  to  attend  military 
maneuvers,  but  Hilliard  as  well  as  Maxcy  was  invited  to  ac- 
company Leopold.16  On  returning  to  Brussels  he  called,  on 
September  15,  upon  the  Count  de  Briey,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  presented  his  credentials.  The  following  day  he 
presented  them  to  the  King.  Both  visits  proved  agreeable  and 
the  views  exchanged  concerning  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  states  proved  valuable.  He  learned  that  Belgium  was 
indeed  anxious  to  extend  these  relations  and  had  recently  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  purchase  of  a steamship,  the  British 
Queen,  with  which  to  initiate  direct  trade  between  Antwerp 
and  New  York.  Observing  this  earnest  desire  by  Belgium,  Hil- 
liard became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a treaty  regularizing 


“Hilliard  to  Webster,  August  30,  1842,  Despatches,  Belgium,  II,  D.S. 
1Blbid. 

“Hilliard,  Politics,  40-43. 
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the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations.  His  dispatch,  of 
October  2,  1842,  makes  this  abundantly  clear: 

I am  persuaded  that  this  is  a favorable  time  for  ar- 
ranging our  relations  with  Belgium  by  treaty.  The 
present  administration  regards  us  with  favor.  The 
railroad  system  of  this  country  is  admirable  and  it 
gives  Belgium  an  importance  in  a commercial  view  far 
beyond  that  which  it  would  otherwise  possess.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  which  connects  Antwerp 
and  the  Rhine,  a work  nearly  accomplished,  will  invite 
to  that  port  an  important  share  of  German  trade  and 
will  do  much  towards  encouraging  its  zooming  pros- 
perity.17 

For  two  years  he  worked  unceasingly  for  the  negotiation 
of  a new  commercial  treaty. 

In  preparation  for  having  his  family  join  him,  Hilliard 
rented  a house  in  the  city.  There  he  also  entertained  Ameri- 
cans who  might  be  passing  through  Brussels  and  reciprocated, 
in  a more  fitting  manner,  the  hospitality  shown  him.  He  re- 
tained Mr.  Maxcy’s  butler  and  footman,  Antoine,  a native  Bel- 
gian, who,  since  he  spoke  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  English 
fluently,  doubled  as  an  interpreter.  Hilliard  felt  that  he  had 
to  maintain  the  high  social  position  established  by  his  pre- 
decessors and  was  often  seen  in  the  company  of  the  Marquis 
de  Rumigny,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, the  English  Minister.  In  the  late  fall  of  1842  Hilliard 
and  Stanley  found  time  to  visit  Paris  and  were  presented  to 
Louis  Philippe  by  the  American  Charge.1" 

The  official  business  which  occupied  much  of  his  time 
during  his  first  few  months  at  Brussels  involved  the  steam- 
ship, the  British  Queen.  The  specific  point  at  issue  was  that 
of  the  tariffs  to  be  assessed  in  the  absence  of  a treaty.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  Belgo-American  diplomatic  relations  the 
two  states  had  been  unable  to  negotiate  a mutually  acceptable 
trade  treaty,  though  negotiations  had  been  twice  attempted. 

17Hilliard  to  Web-ster,  October  2,  1842,  Despatches,  Belgium,  II,  D.S. 

18Hilliard,  Politics,  65-67. 
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In  the  absence  of  a treaty,  by  gentleman’s  agreement,  Belgian 
vessels  had  been  enjoying  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
the  privilege  of  “most  favored  nations,”  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1837.  This  privilege  was  extended  under  execu- 
tive order  and  was  given  only  because  Belgium  had  agreed  to 
reciprocate.19  It  was  always  considered  a temporary  expedient. 
Apparently  unaware  of  this  arrangement,  a subordinate  cus- 
toms officer  at  New  York,  subjected,  in  September,  1842,  the 
government-owned  steamer,  the  British  Queen , to  the  higher 
tariff,  reserved  for  “least  favored  nations.”20 

At  the  moment  when  the  Belgian  government  was  trying 
to  foster  closer  commercial  ties  with  the  United  States,  this 
seeming  rebuke  by  the  American  government  momentarily 
caused  strained  relations.  The  Belgian  Cabinet,  convinced  that 
the  President  had  ended  the  executive  agreement,  took  retalia- 
tory measures  in  a decree  on  October  22.  This  order  subjected 
American  vessels  to  the  high  tariffs  and  fees  paid  by  “least 
favored  nations.”21  Since  more  than  100  American  ships  called 
annually  at  Antwerp  compared  with  only  two  or  three  Belgian 
vessels  at  United  States’  ports,  the  revocation  of  the  agreement 
was  clearly  not  in  American  interests.  Unaware  of  the  details 
of  the  case  for  several  months,  Hilliard  urged  moderation  and 
tried  to  delay,  by  temporizing,  any  hasty  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgian  government.  He  constantly  maintained  that  he 
was  certain  that  the  American  action  was  not  meant  to  offend 
the  Belgian  authorities  and  that  the  matter  would  be  shortly 
clarified.  The  affair  dragged  on  until  the  end  of  the  year  when, 
indeed,  it  was  learned  that  there  had  been  a mistake  and  that 
the  higher  duties  had  been  refunded.  At  that  point  both  govern- 
ments politely  excused  themselves  and  withdrew  their  respec- 
tive measures.22  The  incident  more  than  any  words  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  a treaty  regularizing  commercial  relations. 

In  February,  1843,  Hilliard  returned  to  Montgomery  for  his 
family.  He  had  applied  for  and  had  obtained  a leave  of  absence 


10Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  February  16,  1843,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

’"Hilliard  to  Webster,  October  27,  1842,  Despatches,  Belgium,  II,  D.S. 

21 Monitem  Beige,  Bruxelles,  October  28,  1842. 

“Hilliard  to  Webster,  December  27,  1842,  Despatches,  Belgium,  II,  D.S. 
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for  this  purpose.  He  arrived  in  Alabama  in  March  and  remained 
six  weeks  before  returning  to  Europe.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
Brussels,  the  Alabamians  were  warmly  received  both  in 
diplomatic  and  in  official  circles.  Before  resuming  his  post, 
however,  the  Montgomery  family  decided  to  make  a quick  tour 
of  the  Rhineland.23 

During  his  absence  there  had  been  a shuffle  in  the  ministry, 
though  the  Liberal  Party  remained  in  control.  The  issue  which 
had  defeated  the  cabinet  of  the  Count  de  Briey  and  had  brought 
in  that  of  Count  General  Goblet  concerned  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary appropriation.  Hilliard  said  little  of  the  matter  to  his  gov- 
ernment except  that  he  thought  that  the  new  administration 
would  also  be  disposed  to  negotiate  the  question  of  commercial 
relations.24  In  August  he  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a treaty 
and  asked  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  for  his 
opinion.25  Upshur  replied  that  he  thought  that  the  past  history 
of  negotiations  with  Belgium  had  “diminished  the  alacrity  which 
was  felt  when  this  government  entered  upon  former  occasions 
into  negotiations  . . . .”  Any  further  negotiations,  he  said, 
must  occur  in  Washington  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Belgian 
government,  which  must  assure  the  United  States  in  advance 
of  its  intention  to  ratify  it  fully.33  With  this  position  Hilliard 
disagreed  but  remained  silent  on  the  subject  for  the  remainder 
of  Upshur’s  tenure  of  office. 

Socially,  the  fall  of  1843  was  dominated  by  the  state  visit 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  British  government.  The  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  their  wives  were  formally  presented  to  the  queen  at 
a gala  event  at  the  royal  residence  at  Lacken.27 

December,  1843,  witnessed  the  arrival  in  Brussels  of 
Colonel  Daingerfield,  Charge  d’Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 


“Hilliard  to  Webster,  March  21,  1843,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S.;  Hilliard, 
Politics , 76-77. 

24Hiiliard  to  Webster,  July  12,  1843,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 

“Hilliard  to  Webster,  August  25,  1843,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 

“Upshur  to  Hilliard,  October  16,  1843,  Diplomatic  Instrucdons,  Belgium  I,  D.S. 
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at  Paris  and  The  Hague.  He  came  hoping  to  obtain  Belgian 
recognition  of  Texas.28  Before  calling  upon  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister  he  visited  Hilliard  seeking  his  advice  as  to  the  proper 
steps  to  take.  Hilliard  could  oniy  place  him  in  contact  with 
General  Goblet,  who  received  him  cordially,  but  not  officially, 
and  even  arranged  an  “unofficial”  audience  with  the  king. 
General  Goblet  stated  that  before  making  a reply  to  Dainger- 
field’s  request  he  wished  to  learn  the  position  of  the  United 
States  government,  “with  whom  Belgium  was  maintaining 
friendly  relations.”  As  this  would  take  time,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly reply  to  Daingerfield’s  request  before  February  1.  Colonel 
Daingerfield  urged  Hilliard  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  Belgian 
government  concerning  the  future  intentions  of  the  United 
States  government  vis-a-vis  annexation.  Hilliard  refused  since 
he  had  no  instructions  from  Washington  on  this  point,  and 
since  he  personally  favored  annexation.29  Finding  his  efforts 
blocked  at  every  turn,  Daingerfield  returned  to  Paris  to  wait 
the  decision  of  the  Belgian  government.  Hilliard  maintained 
in  his  dispatch  covering  the  matter,  that  the  true  history  of 
the  case  was  not  so  much  a fear  of  offending  the  American 
government  as  the  fact  that  Belgium  was  enjoying  a growing 
trade  with  Mexico,  was  in  the  act  of  negotiating  a trade  treaty, 
and  was  supplying  Mexico  with  a large  order  of  merchandise. 
Therefore,  the  government  determined  not  to  do  anything  that 
might  annoy  its  customer.  When  Daingerfield  returned,  he 
learned  that  the  decision  of  the  Belgian  government  was  not 
to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  at  this  time.  Daingerfield 
informed  Hilliard  of  his  interview  with  Goblet,  and  Hilliard 
in  turn  reported  it  to  Washington.30 

The  spring  of  1844  saw  a growing  interest  over  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  and  the  importance  of  duties.  In  March  the  Belgian 
government  tried  to  cover  a deficiency  in  revenues  by  placing 
an  excise  tax  upon  tobacco.  This  duty  would,  of  course,  be  paid 


Z8The  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  on  March 
1,  1837.  Subsequently  England,  France,  and  several  other  European  powers  ex- 
tended formal  diplomatic  recognition  but  Mexico  herself  did  not  accept  the  in- 
dependence of  her  former  province  until  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1848. 

“Hilliard  to  Upshur,  December  28,  1843,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 

“Hilliard  to  Upshur,  January  26,  1844,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 
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by  the  consumer.  When  Hilliard  learned  of  this,  he  became 
enraged  since  he  regarded  this  measure  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
He  claimed  that  it  would  affect  American  tobacco  that  had 
been  imported  before  the  passage  of  the  law  and  therefore 
amounted  to  a second  duty.  His  reasoning  on  the  matter  is 
difficult  to  follow  and  he  did  not  even  convince  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  it  was  truly  in  the  interests  of  America  to  inter- 
vene in  the  dispute.31  Upshur’s  instructions,  to  Hilliard,  raised 
seriously  the  question  as  to  whether  Hilliard  understood  the 
proposed  law  and  its  intent: 

In  glancing  over  the  projected  law,  as  annexed  to  your 
despatch,  ....  it  becomes  a question,  in  my  mind, 
whether  there  be  not  some  misapprehension  on  your 
part,  as  to  the  nature  of  it;  and  whether,  instead  of 
being  a second  duty  on  tobacco  already  imported  . . . 
it  be  not  an  excise  on  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  which 
as  it  regards  its  legality,  would  present  a very  different 
aspect  of  the  matter.33 

At  any  rate  the  excise  tax  was  defeated  definitively  by  a vote 
of  the  Belgian  Chambers  on  June  18,  1844,  but  less  due  to 
Hilliard’s  representations  than  the  protests  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Belgian  smokers  who  did  not  wish  to  pay  any 
additional  tax. 

Also  of  great  commercial  interest,  and  most  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  was  the  passage  of  a new  tariff  law,  Droit 
de  Tarifs  Differentiels,  which  revised  the  entire  tariff  structure 
of  the  country.  It  placed  extremely  low  duties  upon  cotton  and 
tobacco  and  made  provision  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Belgian 
and  American  flags  regarding  ships  used  in  direct  trade.33 

During  the  tariff  discussions  Hilliard  managed  to  get  away 
from  Brussels  for  two  excursions,  the  first  to  Holland,  and 
the  second,  in  May  to  Paris,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  re- 
ceived by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Queen.”34 

31Hilliard  to  Upshur,  January  30,  1844,  February  26,  1844,  Despatches  Belgium 
II,  D.S. 

32Upshur  to  Hilliard,  Feb.  24,  1844,  Diplomatic  Instructions  Belgium  I,  D.S. 
“Hilliard  to  Calhoun,  July  26,  1844,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 

34Hilliard,  Politics XI,  XII,  passim. 
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During  the  summer  of  1844  the  Mexican  government  via 
its  representative  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Guerra,  made  an  attempt 
to  stave  off  any  American  designs  on  Texas  by  offering  to 
grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  that  republic  conditioned  upon 
American  renunciation  of  annexation  designs.  Discussions  were 
conducted  in  the  office  of  Count  Goblet.  Hilliard  believed  that 
such  a plan  was  of  British  and  French  origins,  and  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  “annexation  was  inevitable.”  He  then  ob- 
served that  it  was  indeed  strange  that  Mexico  should  so  strongly 
oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  when  all 
admitted  that  she  was  incapable  of  reconquering  that  territory. 
General  Goblet  replied  that  he  could  explain  this  policy  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  Mexico  would  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas  tomorrow  upon  the  condition  of  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  republic;  Mexico  wishes 
to  interpose  an  independent  republic  between  herself 
and  the  United  States.  Mexico  fears  the  growing  power 
and  agressive  [sic]  policy  of  your  great  nation.35 

Hilliard  replied  that  he  thought  that  the  United  States  would 
content  herself  with  Texas  without  wishing  to  push  the  bounda- 
ries further  southward.  Goblet  on  the  other  hand  did  not  think 
this  probable,  saying  that  the  superiority  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  to  that  of  neighboring  countries  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  they  would  have  to  give  way  before  it.38 

On  March  1,  Hilliard  had  written  to  President  Tyler  re- 
questing his  recall,  as  considerations  of  a “family  and  private 
nature,”  were  demanding  his  presence  in  Montgomery.  He 
repeated  his  request  on  May  29  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  occasion  of  a 
new  Secretary  to  urge  the  importance  of  placing  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  two  nations  on  a permanent  and  firm 
basis  by  means  of  a treaty.37  On  June  7,  1844,  instructions  were 
sent  informing  Hilliard  that  the  President  had  accepted  his 
resignation  and  appointed  John  C.  Calhoun's  son-in-law,  Thomas 


“Hilliard  to  Calhoun,  August  12,  1844,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 
™lbid. 

3,Hilliard  to  Calhoun,  May  29,  1844,  Despatches,  Belgium  II,  D.S. 
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G.  Clemson,  to  take  Hilliard’s  placed  Actually  the  affairs  that 
were  pressing  Hilliard  were  more  of  a public  than  private 
nature.  The  approach  of  national  elections  were  of  tremendous 
interest  to  him  as  well  as  his  own  political  career.  Returning 
to  Montgomery  Hilliard  became  quickly  immersed  in  politics, 
campaigning  for  Clay  and  standing  for  Congress.  But  in  the 
election  Clay,  the  Whig,  was  defeated  by  Polk,  the  Democrat. 
Alabama  went  Democratic  and  sent  all  Democrats  to  Washing- 
ton as  members  of  the  Congressional  delegation,  except  the 
Montgomery  district  which  sent  Hilliard,  a Whig,  to  represent 
it.38 


An  evaluation  of  Hilliard’s  two  year  mission  in  Belgium 
is  difficult  and  perhaps  can  ultimately  only  be  made  in  terms 
of  the  successes  or  failures  of  his  successors.  He  began  no  new 
projects,  and  he  finished  no  projects  under  consideration.  Trade 
continued  to  increase  between  the  two  countries  during  these 
years  although  United  States  trade  elsewhere  was  declining.40  In 
terms  of  representing  general  American  interests  abroad,  Hil- 
liard was  an  affirmation  of  the  thesis  that  United  States  diplo- 
matic representatives  were  more  than  willing  to  involve  them- 
selves in  even  the  internal  affairs  of  a foreign  nation  if  they 
thought  that  basic  threats  existed  to  American  economic  in- 
terests. Hilliard  was  wrong  on  the  subject  of  his  dispute  with 
Goblet  on  tobacco,  but  since  he  felt  that  a potential  American 
interest  was  involved,  he  engaged  himself  to  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  an  early  re- 
flection of  a growing  sense  of  American  nationalism,  a char- 
acteristic that  would  not  be  apparent  in  many  public  officials 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Commercially,  Hilliard  constantly  sought  the  establishment 
of  trade  relations  between  the  two  nations  on  a firm  basis  by 
treaty,  but  he  was  unable  to  convince  the  State  Department  of 
its  advisability  at  that  time.  He  was  most  active  in  the  social 
life  of  a brilliant  capital  and  utilized  his  brief  stay  in  Europe 
to  make  many  visits  throughout  neighboring  countries  to  Bel- 


38Calhoun  to  Hilliard,  June  7,  1844,  Diplomatic  Instructions,  Belgium  I,  D.S. 
^Hilliard,  Politics,  125. 

40Clive  Day,  A History  oj  Commerce  (New  York,  1938),  530. 
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gium.  Money  problems  do  not  occupy  as  much  of  his  corres- 
pondence as  they  do  of  some  of  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
but  he  was  a man  of  considerable  personal  means.41  He  dutifully 
carried  out  his  instructions,  though  in  fact  he  was  not  often 
instructed.  His  mission  might  be  characterized  as  a normal  one 
having  only  minimum  political  and  commercial  problems. 


'"Sara  B.  Allen,  “Henry  W.  Hilliard"  and  Robert  Lee  Allen,  “Henry  Washington 
Hilliard,”  20-21,  two  unpublished  manuscripts  located  in  the  ^Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Hilliard  Folder. 
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THE  CHOCTAWS  IN  1795 

By 

Jack  D.  L.  Holmes 

Most  writers  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Choctaws 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  divide  the  tribe  into  three  di- 
visions. Henry  Sale  Halbert,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on 
the  Choctaws,  is  typical  of  those  who  divide  the  Choctaw  area 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  western,  north-eastern  and  south-east- 
ern. The  Spaniards  who  had  signed  treaties  with  the  Choctaws 
in  1784,  1791  and  1793,  applied  a different  system.  They  called 
the  towns  by  the  names  of  “Gran  Partida”  (Large  sector),  “Pe- 
quena  Partida”  (small  sector),  and  “Seis  Aldeas”  (Six  Villages). 
These  roughly  coincide  with  the  Choctaw  divisions  of  “Ahepat 
Okla”,  “Okla  falaya”,  and  “Okla  hannali.” 

The  Spaniards  employed  phonetic  spelling  for  many  of  the 
names  included  in  their  census.  They  were  anything  but  con- 
sistent, even  within  the  same  census  roster!  The  Spaniards 
divided  the  mingos  or  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  within  the 
tribe  and  followed  the  same  system  employed  so  successfully 
by  the  French  before  them.  That  is,  they  divided  the  chiefs  by 
Great  Medal,  Small  Medal,  Captains  or  considerable  warriors, 
and  warriors.  The  illustration  of  the  great  medal  charter  or 
paper  indicates  not  only  the  name  of  the  chief  so  honored,  but 
also  shows  the  uniform  of  a Spanish  officer  and  the  typical 
dress  of  an  Indian  chief  of  the  time. 

The  census  is  given  without  changing  the  names  or  ortho- 
graphy employed.  It  was  located  in  the  Louisiana  Collection  of 
the  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 


A CHOCTAW  CENSUS  OF  17951 

District  of  Six  Villages 

Village  Great  Medal  Chief  Small  Medal  Chief  Captain 

Oskelagana"  Mestechico  Mingopuscus  Ticachenantela 

Mingojabasa  Tecobajeka  Panchinandeta 
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^This  is  probably  the  Chicachaye,  or  Chicachae,  sometimes  spelled  as  Chicasawhay,  noted  as  being  located  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Chickasawhay  River  about  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Enterprise,  Clarke  County,  Georgia.  Its  spelling 
appears  in  some  maps  as  Tchicachae,  Tchikachae,  and  Chickasawka.  In  1795  its  population  of  766 — making  it  the  largest 
of  those  towns  listed — included  230  warriors,  220  women,  and  304  children. 
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Note:  As  for  the  last  two  captains  from  the  Village  Chicachaye,  through  inadvertance  they  were 
omitted  in  the  proper  place  as  indicated  above. 

Total:  15  Great  Medal  Chiefs,  30  Small  Medal  Chiefs,  74  captains  and  important  sub-chiefs, 
2,198  warriors,  2,360  women,  3,193  children,  7,870  grand  total. 
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UNIONIST  EFFORTS  TO  CONTROL  ALABAMA 
RECONSTRUCTION,  1865-1867 

By 

Sarah  Woolf  oik  Wiggins 

In  1865  Alabama  Unionists  expected  to  direct  the  reorgan- 
ization of  postwar  Alabama  because  they  believed  the  Confed- 
eracy’s collapse  vindicated  their  earlier  opposition  to  secession. 
Concentrated  north  of  the  mountains  in  Alabama,  these  small 
farmers  had  been  loyal  to  the  union  in  the  antebellum  period 
and  opposed  to  slavery.  With  mounting  frustration,  as  the  Un- 
ionist Huntsville  Advocate  viewed  the  situation,  Unionists  had 
watched  the  Black  Belt  aristocrats  rule  the  state,  grasp  the 
“lion’s  share  of  state  honors,  offices,  benefits”  and  “impose  an 
undue  portion  of  the  public  burdens  upon  the  weaker  and  less 
wealthy  section  North  Alabama.”* 2  In  1861  the  loyal  whites  had 
narrowly  lost  the  state  to  the  secessionists.  One  Unionist3  well 
expressed  the  attitude  of  that  group  in  1865  when  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Black  Belt  had  had  its  “day”  in  Alabama  politics  and 
then  added,  “Let  us  have  ours.”4 

These  men  who  had  formerly  constituted  a disgruntled 
political  minority  now  beheld  an  unprecendented  opportunity  to 
influence  Alabama  politics.  What  would  they  make  of  this 
chance  ? They  could  degenerate  into  vindictive  extremists  or  they 
could  reconstruct  Alabama  in  a responsible  manner,  establishing 
a government  more  democratic  than  the  aristocratic  one  that  had 
existed  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  If  they  succeeded  in 
seizing  political  power  in  Alabama,  how  long  they  retained  it 


^he  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  assistance  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
Research  Committee  for  aid  for  a broader  project  of  which  this  study  is  a part. 

2 July  12,  1865. 

3Neither  the  term  “scalawag”  (to  describe  the  native  white  Alabamian  who  co- 
operated with  the  Republican  party)  nor  the  term  “carpetbagger”  (to  describe 
the  Northerner  who  came  South  for  political,  ideological,  or  avaricious 
motives  and  who  entered  Alabama  politics)  were  used  in  Alabama  in  1865.  These 
terms  appeared  in  the  contemporary  Alabama  press  and  in  private  correspondence 
in  July,  1867,  and  were  widely  used  only  after  February,  1868. 

‘Jeremiah  Clemens  to  Andrew  Johnson,  April  21,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers 
(Division  of  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.). 
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depended  upon  their  ability  to  recognize  challenges  to  their 
leadership  and  to  shape  these  challenges  to  their  own  purposes. 

They  considered  themselves  well  qualified  to  reorganize  Ala- 
bama, for  they  believed  themselves  to  be  a better  element  to  re- 
turn the  state  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States  than 
existed  in  any  other  former  Confederate  state.5 6  These  Unionists 
moved  in  May,  1865,  to  assume  leadership  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Alabama.  “Original  and  unsiverving  Union  people”  met 
throughout  north  Alabama  and  reported  that  local  ex-Confede- 
rates  had  “suddenly  faced  about”  and  made  up  in  “activity  and 
shrewdness  what  they  want  in  loyalty.”  One  Unionist  specu- 
lated that  the  ex-rebels  expected  “to  regain  by  the  ballot  box 
what  they  have  lost  by  the  cartridge  box.”8  Unionists  emerged 
from  these  meetings  full  of  plans  to  counter  those  of  the  ex- 
rebels. Assuming  that  a provisional  governor  would  be  selected 
from  their  ranks,  they  were  ready  with  nominations.  Among 
those  suggested  were  David  C.  Humphreys  of  Madison  County, 
D.  H.  Bingham  of  Limestone,  William  H.  Smith  of  Randolph, 
Lewis  E.  Parsons  of  Talladega,  and  Thomas  M.  Peters  of  Law- 
rence— all  opponents  of  secession.7 

The  loyal  native  whites  also  expected  to  elect  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature  to  assist  the  governor  in  reorganizing 
Alabama.  This  legislature  could  redistrict  the  state  according 
to  the  latest  census,  elect  representatives  to  Congress,  and  pro- 
ceed as  if  nothing  but  a brief  lapse  had  occurred  during  the 
Civil  War.  Or,  under  a second  suggestion,  a convention  might 
be  called  to  undo  the  work  of  the  secessionists.  Still  another 
possibility  was  the  appointment  of  a military  governor  to  super- 


°John  J.  Seibels  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865,  ibid. 

6J.  J.  Giers  to  Andrew  Johnson,  May  30,  1865,  ibid. 

'For-  examples  of  endorsements  for  D.  C.  Humphreys  see  F.  W.  Sykes  to  Andrew 

Johnson,  May  21,  1865,  David  P.  Lewis  to  Andrew  Johnson,  May  21,  1865;  for 
D.  H.  Bingham  see  John  A.  Bingham  to  Andrew  Johnson,  May  29,  1865,  A.  G 
Mackey  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  16,  1865;  for  W.  H.  Smith  see  Alabama  Citi- 
zens to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  2,  1865,  George  E.  Spencer  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
May  17,  1865;  for  L.  E.  Parsons  see  Petition  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  6,  1865, 
James  Q.  Smith  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  6,  1865,  Huntsville  Citizens  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  June  6,  1865;  for  T.  M.  Peters  see  Alabama  Citizens  to  Andrew  John- 
son, June  8,  1865,  Lucius  C.  Miller  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  10,  1863,  ibid. 
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vise  the  reorganization  of  the  state.8  Above  all,  time  was  pre- 
cious— they  declared  they  “should  not  wait  a day”  to  seize  the 
initiative  in  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama.9 

Temporarily,  management  of  Alabama  affairs  remained 
until  late  June,  1865,  under  the  direction  of  George  H.  Thomas, 
general  of  the  occupation  troops.  To  administer  civil  affairs 
General  Thomas  ordered  that  incumbent  county  civil  officers 
continue  their  duties  with  the  support  of  Federal  troops  in  his 
department.  This  order  outraged  the  loyalists  who  denounced 
these  officials  for  having  aided  the  rebellion  by  every  possible 
means.  Such  men,  declared  the  Unionists,  “ruled  and  oppressed 
us  when  treason  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  god’s  sake  do  not  let 
them  lord  it  over  us  now  when  the  Union  cause  is  triumphant. 
Give  their  offices  to  Union  men.  . . .”10 

The  appointment  of  Lewis  E.  Parsons  as  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  on  June  21,  1865,  was  well  received  among 
the  Unionists  except  among  the  more  violent  Tory  element  who 
preferred  Bingham.11  A portly  man  with  a large  head,  ruddy 
complexion,  “lustrous  dark  eyes,”  and  a double  chin  Parsons 
was  a grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  well  educated  in  New 
York  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Alabama  in  1840.  He  was  a lawyer 
active  in  Alabama  politics  as  a Whig  and  then  as  a Douglas 
Democrat  in  I860.12  Following  his  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, Parsons  first  declared  in  force  all  Alabama  laws  enacted 
before  January  11,  1861,  except  those  regarding  slavery,  and 
thus  he  anchored  the  foundations  of  the  new  civil  government 

8John  J.  Seibels  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865;  Alabama  Citizens  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  May  8,  1865;  Alabama  Citizens  to  Frederick  Steele,  May  1,  1865;  C.  C. 
Andrews  to  Andrew  Johnson,  May  11,  1865;  K.  B.  Sewall  to  W.  H.  Seward, 
June  2,  1865;  Henry  W.  Hilliard  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  13,  1865,  ibid. 

"John  J.  Seibels  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865,  ibid. 

“Jeremiah  Clemens  to  Andrew  Johnson,  April  21,  1865,  ibid. 

UJ.  W.  Lapsley  to  L.  E.  Parsons,  July  3,  1865,  and  Alexander  McKinstry  to  L.  E. 
Parsons,  July  23,  1865,  Governor  Lewis  E.  Parsons  Papers  (Alabama  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery).  Many  other  letters  of  the  same  type 
from  Unionists  and  old  Democrats  are  in  Governor  Parsons’  papers.  See  also 
Henry  W.  Hilliard  to  Andrew  Johnson,  June  13,  1865,  John  J.  Seibels  to  An- 
drew Johnson,  June  30,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers. 

“Willis  Brewer,  Alabama-.  Her  History , Resources,  War  Record,  and  Public  Men 
from  1540  to  1872  (Montgomery,  1872),  542-543;  Mobile  Daily  Tribune,  October 
30,  1874. 
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of  Alabama  on  what  remained  of  antebellum  local  government. 
Those  eligible  were  to  take  the  amnesty  oath  to  regain  their 
citizenship  under  President  Andrew  Johnson’s  proclamation  of 
May  29,  1865,  and  persons  excepted  were  to  apply  for  a presi- 
dential pardon.  To  register  to  vote  the  restored  citizen  was  to 
appear  before  a registration  official  appointed  by  the  Provi- 
sional Governor,  register,  and  take  the  amnesty  oath  again. 
Governor  Parsons  also  ordered  those  men  in  office  at  the  war’s 
close  to  continue  in  their  positions.13 

Immediately,  the  Unionists  condemned  the  Governor  be- 
cause most  of  these  officeholders  were  ex-rebels.  They  construed 
Parson’s  actions  as  an  attempt  to  deny  them  their  rightful  op- 
portunities of  office.  According  to  one  irate  loyalist,  “If  there 
are  only  half  a dozen  true  men  in  a county,  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  office  in  preference  to  the  secessionists.”11  Another 
urged  the  Governor  to  remove  every  secessionist  from  office  in 
the  state,  while  expressing  a “deep  and  abiding  interest  for 
Union  men  being  placed  in  Federal  office”  in  Alabama.13 

Governor  Parsons  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  did 
give  preference  to  Union  men  in  filling  vacancies,  trying  to 
find  one  “reasonably  qualified”  and  where  necessary  the  “least 
objectionable.”  In  no  instance,  he  insisted,  had  a “Union  man 
been  neglected  or  set  aside  for  secessionists.”  Although  his  pro- 
clamation re-appointed  all  officers  from  justice  of  the  peace 
down,  higher  county  officers  were  specially  appointed,  and  the 
Governor  reserved  the  right  to  remove  any  appointee  for  dis- 
loyalty or  other  good  cause.10 

The  reorganization  of  the  Alabama  judiciary  resulted  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  Governor  Parsons  and  General  Wager 


^Proclamation  of  Governor  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  July  20,  1865,  Lewis  E.  Parsons 
Papers  (Manuscripts  Division,  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Montgomery). 

14A.  W.  Dillard  to  J.  J.  Seibels,  July  31,  1865,  Governor  Lewis  E.  Parsons  Papers. 
See  also  Citizens  of  Sumter  County  to  Governor  L.  E.  Parsons,  July  7,  1865, 
Governor  L.  E.  Parsons  Papers,  and  Jeremiah  Clemens  to  Andrew  Johnson,  April 
23,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers. 

^Joseph  C.  Bradley  to  Andrew  Johnson,  September  8,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson 
Papers. 

10Lewis  E.  Parsons  to  Andrew  Johnson,  August  24,  1865,  ibid. 
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T.  S wayne,  a Yale-educated  lawyer  who  served  as  the  capable 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
and  Abandoned  Lands  for  Alabama.  Both  Governer  Parsons 
and  his  successor  maintained  excellent  relations  with  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  in  Alabama.  General  Swayne  designated  judicial 
officials  appointed  by  Parsons  as  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  the  refugees  and  freedmen.  At  the  same 
time  Governor  Parsons  instructed  magistrates  and  judges  to 
accept  Negro  evidence  in  court.  If  a fair  administration  of 
justice  could  be  obtained  through  Alabama  courts  already  in 
operation,  Swayne  did  not  wish  to  establish  separate  courts  con- 
ducted by  newcomers  unfamiliar  with  state  laws.  Too,  Ala- 
bamians could  not  impugn  the  state  judiciary  because  it  was 
their  own.17  Swayne  believed  the  Governor  was  “honestly  en- 
deavoring” to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  President;  he  was  pro- 
ceeding carefully  so  that  his  actions  might  not  provoke  the  elec- 
tion of  “bad  men”  to  the  coming  constitutional  convention  who 
would  cast  the  constitution  in  an  “impracticable  mould.”18  Thus 
far  in  the  confused  days  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1865,  responsible  Unionists,  not  extremists,  had  led  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Alabama. 

A second  phase  in  state  reorganization  opened  on  August 
31,  1865,  when  Governor  Parsons  called  for  an  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a constitutional  convention.  The  ninety-nine  members 
of  this  convention  met  in  Montgomery  on  September  12.  Carl 
Schurz,  then  a newspaper  correspondent  surveying  the  postwar 
South,  agreed  with  Governor  Parsons  that  the  “most  respec- 
able  persons”  had  been  chosen.19  According  to  the  New  York 


17Wager  Swayne  to  J.  S.  Fullerton,  June  13,  1866,  General  Letters  Sent,  Hdq. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Alabama,  No.  5,  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  Record  Group  105  (National  Archives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.);  hereafter  cited  as  General  Letters  Sent.  L.  E.  Parsons  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  September  29,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers.  Wager  Swayne  to  O.  O. 
Howard,  August  21,  1865,  Reports  of  General  Swayne  to  O.  O.  Howard,  No.  7, 
Record  Group  105  (National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.);  hereafter  cited  as 
Reports  of  Swayne  to  Howard. 

“Wager  Swayne  to  O.  O.  Howard,  August  2.1,  1865,  Reports  of  Swayne  to  Howard, 

No.  7. 

“Carl  Schurz  to  Andrew  Johnson,  September  15,  1865,  Carl  Schurz  Papers  (Di- 
vision of  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.). 
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Times,  the  Alabama  convention  was  composed  of  men  who  had 
heretofore  been  in  the  minority  and  who  had  “utterly  opposed” 
secession  in  1861.  Their  “present  earnestness  and  good  faith” 
could  not  be  doubted,  concluded  the  Times.20  In  the  1860  presi- 
dential campaign  forty-five  of  these  men  had  voted  for  John 
Bell,  thirty  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  twenty-five  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge.  Only  eighteen  had  supported  secessionist  can- 
didates in  the  campaign  for  the  convention  of  1861,  while  the 
other  eighty-one  had  voted  for  cooperators.21 

The  convention  proceeded  according  to  President  Johnson’s 
plan  for  restoration.  The  abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  repudiation  of  the  state 
war  debt  stirred  little  controversy.  The  most  bitter  fight  in  the 
convention  developed  over  reapportionment  of  the  legislature, 
an  issue  which  represented  the  first  serious  challenge  to  Unionist 
supremacy  in  Presidential  Reconstruction.  Ultimately,  instead 
of  democratically  apportioning  representation  on  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  state,  the  Unionists  based  representation  on  the 
white  population  alone.~  They  deliberately  apportioned  the  legis- 
lautre  to  minimize  the  power  of  the  Black  Belt  where  resided 
large  numbers  of  Negroes — newly  freed  but  still  influenced  by 
their  former  masters. 

After  adopting  the  revised  constitution  of  1865  by  the  same 
method  the  Unionists  had  condemned  in  the  secession  crisis  of 
1861 — by  proclamation  without  referendum — the  convention  or- 
dered an  election  in  November  for  governor,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  representatives  to  Congress.  The  legislature 
would  then  choose  other  state  officials.  In  the  governor’s  race 
north  Alabama  Unionists  continued  powerful.  All  three  candi- 


20New  York  Times , September  25,  1865. 

^Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser,  October  1,  1865. 

2~L.  E.  Parsons  to  Andrew  Johnson,  September  13,  23,  28,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson 
Papers;  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  the  State  of  Alabama  Held  in 
the  City  of  Montgomery  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  1865  (Montgomery,  1865), 
49,  57-59,  76,  81;  The  Constitution  and  Ordinances  Adopted  by  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Alabama  Which  Assembled  at  Montgome'ry  on  the  Twelfth  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1865  . . . (Montgomery,  1865)  45,  48,  53,  57-58;  Malcolm  C. 
McMillan,  Constitutional  Development  in  Alabama,  1798-1901  (Chapel  Hill,  1955), 
95-109. 
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dates  were  respectable  ex- Whigs  from  cooperator  strongholds 
in  1860:  Michael  J.  Bulger  of  Tallapoosa  County,  William  Rus- 
sell Smith  of  Tuskaloosa,  and  Robert  M.  Patton  of  Lauderdale 
county.23 

Patton,  described  as  a “tall  and  commanding”  man  with 
grey  hair  and  beard,  the  latter  worn  “a  la  Jeff  Davis,”2i  was 
elected  by  a vote  of  almost  equal  to  the  combined  vote  of  his  op- 
ponents. Five  of  the  six  Congressmen  elected  had  opposed  seces- 
sion in  1861.  Unfortunately,  these  men  had  subsequently  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  or  held  some  civil  position  which  com- 
promised their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  Unionists  protested 
these  elections.  Joseph  C.  Bradley,  Huntsville  Unionist  and  an 
inveterate  letter  writer  to  highly-placed  public  officials  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Washington,  charged  that  such  elections  occurred 
because  the  amnesty  oath  had  been  laid  aside  and  “any  man  and 
every  man”  had  been  permitted  to  vote,  including  thousands 
who  had  defiantly  stated  they  would  never  take  the  amnesty 
oath.  These  men  had  elected  the  legislature  which  would  in  turn 
elect  Alabama’s  U.S.  senators.  Fearing  that  power  was  about  to 
slip  from  the  Unionists’  hands,  Bradley  urged  President  John- 
son to  make  a fresh  start  in  Alabama  by  returning  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Parsons  as  provisional  governor  and  beginning  Recon- 
struction a second  time.25 

Despite  such  objections  Presidential  Reconstruction  pro- 
ceeded in  Alabama  with  the  inauguration  of  the  newly  elected 
administration  on  December  13,  1865.  The  General  Assembly 
had  easily  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  before  the  resto- 
ration of  the  state  government  to  the  elected  officials  of  Ala- 
bama, but  the  legislature,  apportioned  to  benefit  north  Alabama 
white  counties,  refused  to  approve  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
despite  Governor  Patton’s  pleas  for  ratification.26  Although 


^Walter  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  (New  York,  1905), 
372. 

24New  York  Times,  May  8,  1867. 

"’Joseph  C.  Bradley  to  Andrew  Johnson,  November  15,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson 
Papers. 

“Mobile  Advertiser  and  Register,  January  1,  1867. 
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Governor  Patton  endorsed  the  north  Alabama  doctrine  that  Ala- 
bama was  and  should  remain  a “white  man’s  government,”  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  legislature  endorsed  extreme  proposals.  Most  of 
the  legislation  during  Patton’s  administration  dealt  with  eco- 
nomic problems,  especially  labor  codes  and  encouragement  of 
business  development  in  the  state.  The  Governor  and  his  legis- 
lature enjoyed  a favorable  reaction  from  the  Alabama  press, 
which  regularly  commended  his  administration.27 

.Meanwhile,  Black  Belt  legislators  fought  back  during  Pat- 
ton’s administration.  They  introduced  a bill  to  extend  suffrage 
based  on  property  and  education,  in  effect  to  grant  the  fran- 
chise to  Negroes,  whom  the  Black  Belt  whites  hoped  to  control 
politically.  North  Alabama,  however,  defeated  this  Black  Belt 
effort  to  regain  political  ascendancy  in  the  state.28  Thus  during 
Patton’s  administration  the  white  counties  of  Alabama  contin- 
ued influential  in  state  government,  but  the  Black  Belt  had  al- 
ready recognized  the  vehicle  which  could  successfully  undermine 
the  power  of  the  Unionists,  manipulation  of  the  Negro  vote. 

Simultaneous  with  the  Unionist  reorganization  of  Alabama, 
interest  developed  in  the  state  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  the  Union  League 
of  America  are  credited  with  fashioning  the  Republican  party 
in  Alabama.  Northern  Republicans  saw  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
as  an  agency  to  advance  Republican  ideas  among  the  Negroes 
who  they  hoped  would  become  a core  of  Republican  voters  and 
would  look  to  these  Northern  men  for  leadership.  The  native 
white  Unionist  was  considered  to  be  of  less  importance  in  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  the  Republican  party  in  Alabama.'2 

'^Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  Alabama  to  O.  O.  Howard,  December  20,  1865, 
General  Letters  Sent,  No.  4;  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama , Held  in 
the  City  of  Montgomery  Commencing  on  the  3rd  Monday  in  November,  1865 
(Montgomery,  1866);  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  380, 
note  4 and  383,  note  3;  A.  B.  Cooper  to  L.  E.  Parsons,  February  3,  1866,  Ap- 
plications for  Collectors  olj  Customs,  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Record  Group  56  (National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.). 

“Alabama  Testimony  in  Ku  Klux  Report,  February  19,  1872,  Senate  Reports,  42 
Cong.,  2 sess.,  no.  22,  VIII,  226-227 ; hereafter  cited  as  Alabama  Testimony. 
“Horace  Mann  Bond,  “Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  Alabama  Reconstruction,” 
Journal  of  Negro  History,  XXIII  (July,  1938),  327;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  “The 
Formation  of  the  Union  League  in  Alabama,”  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine, 
III  (September,  1903),  76. 
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The  Union  League  maneuvered  the  real  political  interests 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  after  1865.  When  the  League  had  first 
appeared  in  Alabama  in  1863  as  Federal  troops  occupied  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  Unionists  had  flocked  to  join  until  by  1865 
about  one-third  of  the  white  population  of  the  upland  counties 
were  members.  However,  no  Negroes  yet  belonged.  Few  whites 
joined  the  League  in  the  Black  Belt  or  in  the  white  counties  of 
southeast  Alabama,  where  any  connection  with  the  League  was 
considered  a disgrace.  The  largest  white  membership  was  in 
1865  and  1866 ; thereafter,  it  decreased  steadily  when  the  League 
organized  the  newly  enfranchised  Negroes.30 

By  early  1867  Alabama  Unionists  realized  that  Congress’ 
increasing  supremacy  over  President  Johnson  in  the  struggle 
for  domination  of  the  Federal  government  and  Southern  Recon- 
struction endangered  their  control  over  Alabama  Reconstruction. 
To  preserve  their  influence  enjoyed  during  Presidential  Recon- 
struction these  Unionists  resolved  to  try  to  direct  whatever  new 
reorganization  of  Alabama  might  lie  ahead.  In  January  they 
began  to  meet  to  arouse  Unionist  interest  in  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  state.  Preliminary  meetings  across 
north  Alabama  led  to  a call  for  a meeting  of  Unionists  from 
over  the  state  to  convene  at  Huntsville  on  March  4.31  In  April  a 
convention  of  the  Union  Leagues  of  north  Alabama  met  at  De- 
catur, endorsed  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  and  recommended  that 
a state  convention  meet  in  June  in  Montgomery  to  organize  the 
Republican  party  in  Alabama.  Unionists  continued  to  organize 
rallies  in  north  Alabama  favoring  the  Republican  party.  Al- 
ready considering  the  role  of  the  Negroes  in  the  new  political 
alignment  of  the  state,  one  Unionist  bluntly  estimated  they  must 
“look  this  Negro  question  directly  in  the  face”  and  do  strict 
justice  to  their  new  “unwelcome  allies.”  They  must  make  the 
Negro  the  friend  of  the  Unionist  and  include  Negro  delegates 
in  the  June  convention,  although  the  Negro  was  “a  bitter  pill.” 
Otherwise,  the  ex-rebels  would  become  their  masters  for  all  time 
to  come  in  Alabama.32  The  Unionists  had  recognized  a serious 

“Fleming,  “The  Formation  of  the  Union  League,”  84,  88;  Fleming,  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  in  Alabama , 554-558;  Alabama  Testimony,  VIII,  305,  487; 

IX,  894;  Bond,  “Social  and  Economic  Forces,”  327. 

21Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  April  19,  1867;  Livingston  Journal,  January  5,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1867. 
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challenge  to  their  continued  leadership  in  Alabama  politics  and 
moved  to  meet  it. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  drew  up  the  new  framework  with- 
in which  the  Unionists  must  operate — the  Reconstruction  Acts 
of  1867.  Unionists  reacted  with  shock  and  dismay  as  they  read 
the  requirements  for  suffrage  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
and  the  requirements  for  officeholding  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  Alabama  must  now  ratify.  The  disfran- 
chisement provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  caught  many 
Unionists  who  had  served  in  some  minor  position  under  the 
Confederacy,  often  a post  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  or 
elected  before  1860.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  disqualified 
these  men  from  officeholding  because  they  had  violated  their 
original  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Neither  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  nor  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  gave  any 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  many  Unionists  had  held  such 
positions  to  avoid  conscription  into  the  Confederate  army.33 

The  new  Alabama  constitution  drafted  in  November,  1867, 
under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  further  dampened  Unionist  hopes 
of  retaining  command  of  Alabama  Reconstruction  in  two  impor- 
tant ways:  legislative  reapportionment  and  suffrage  require- 
ments, both  of  which  would  revive  Black  Belt  political  power. 
The  constitution  based  representation  on  the  whole  population 
of  the  state,  thereby  strengthening  the  Black  Belt  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  disfranchisement  requirements  of  the  constitution 
exceeded  those  in  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  The  suffrage  article 
enfranchised  the  Negro,  disfranchised  those  unable  to  hold  office 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment; 
disfranchised  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  treason  (men 
who  had  earlier  applied  for  Presidential  pardons).  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Unionists,  these  suffrage  qualifications,  unlike 


32Joseph  C.  Bradley  to  Wager  Svvayne,  April  6,  12,  1867,  Papers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  (Alabama  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  Montgomery);  hereafter  cited  as  Papers  of  BRFAL. 

33 Wager  Swayne  to  Salmon  P.  Chase,  June  28,  1867,  Salmon  P.  Chase  Papers  (Di- 
vision of  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.);  David  P.  Lewis 
to  Wager  Swayne,  July  5,  1867,  John  H.  Hundley  to  Wager  Swayne,  August 
1,  1867,  Francis  M.  Dansby  to  John  Pope,  August  9,  1867,  ibid. 
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those  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  could  be  indefinitely  applied.34 

One  such  disfranchised  Unionist  questioned  the  justice  of 
these  disabilities. 

Is  it  true  that  every  man  who  held  office  before  the 
rebellion,  is  an  enemy  to  this  nation,  unless  he  could 
truthfully  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  office  holders,  as  that  oath  is  construed?  And 
is  it  true,  that  the  humble  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who 
voted  for  Douglass  [sic],  or  Bell,  and  who  sincerely 
grieved  at  the  success  of  secession,  and  whose  only 
crime  was  a fatherly  sympathy  for  his  son,  who  joined 
the  rebel  army  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  conscription — 
who  preferred  the  Union  at  the  surrender— is  it  true 
I say,  that  this  man  is  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  con- 
cocted, and  executed  the  scheme  of  secession?  . . . The 
humblest  antebellum  office  holder  however  much  he  pre- 
ferred the  Union,  and  hated  secession,  found  in  almost 
every  case,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  he 
was  no  less  a rebel,  than  Yancey.35 

Another  disgusted  Unionist  complained  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

The  14th  amendment,  now  in  force  as  a part  of 
the  national  constitution,  disqualifies  alike  the  seces- 
sionist and  Unionist,  if  they  held  an  office  before  the 
rebellion  and  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  afterward  voluntarity  participated  in  the 
war,  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  But  there  is  a class  of  men 
who  were  leaders  in  the  disunion  and  were  elected  to 
the  secession  conventions  and  voted  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  who  never  held  an  office  and  who  zealously  par- 
ticipated in  organizing  the  rebellion,  who  are  not  dis- 
qualified, while  others  are,  who  were  dragged  into  it 
by  them. 


^Official  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Alabama  Held 
in  the  City  of  Montgomery,  November  5,  1867  (Montgomery,  1868),  30-35. 
^David  P.  Lewis  to  J.  J.  Giers,  November  26,  1870,  Records  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  40  and  41  Cong.,  Records  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Record  Group  233  (National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.). 
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It  seems  to  me  that  such  Union  men  are  entitled 
to  more  confidence  and  consideration  from  Congress 
than  the  instigators  and  promotors  of  rebellion.30 

Despite  these  political  setbacks  native  white  Alabamians 
endeavored  to  cope  with  the  existing  situation.  One  powerful 
Unionist  influenced  the  inclusion  in  the  Alabama  constitution 
of  a clause  authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  remove  these 
suffrage  disabilities.37  This  was  Judge  William  H.  Smith,  a 
native  Georgian  and  old  resident  of  Randolph  County,  Alabama, 
then  about  forty-seven  years  old — a man  described  as  a remark- 
ably honest-looking  individual  about  six  feet  tall  with  a promi- 
nent forehead  accented  by  dark  hair  and  eyes.35  When  he  became 
governor  in  1868,  Smith  urged  the  legislature  to  exercise  this 
authority,  and  later  that  year  the  legislature  did  amend  the 
constitution  to  enfranchise  men  disqualified  from  holding  office 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Alabamians  continued  subject 
to  the  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  required  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  Congress  to  relieve  men  from  the  disability 
to  hold  office.30  Many  applied  for  and  received  Congressional 
pardons,  although  many  other  Unionists  proudly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  had  done  anything  for  which  they  should 
seek  a pardon.'0 

A scramble  for  nominations  for  office  followed  the  uproar 
over  reapportionment  and  suffrage  in  1867,  and  there  the  native 
whites  did  well.  They  gained  four  Republican  nominations  for 
state  executive  offices ; the  remaining  four  nominations  went  to 
men  who  had  come  to  Alabama  since  1865.  In  the  nominations 
for  the  state  judiciary  native  white  Alabamians  were  even  more 
successful,  capturing  nominations  for  all  three  places  on  the 

“William  Byrd  to  Georga  S.  Boutwell,  December  15,  1868,  ibid. 

^Montgomery  Weekly  Alabama  State  Journal,  July  15,  1870. 

“New  York  Herald , June  20,  1867. 

30W.  H.  Smith,  Message  of  Governor  W.  H.  Smith  to  the  Two  Houses  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  April  14,  1868  (Montgomery,  1868);  Acts  of  the  Sessions  of 
July,  September,  and  November,  1868,  of  the  General  Assembly  . . . (Montgom- 
ery, 1868),  27. 

"Approximately  one  hundred  applications  from  Alabamians  for  removal  of  these 
disabilities  are  in  the  Records  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Disabilities, 
Alabama,  42  Cong.,  Records  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Record  Group 
233  (National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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Supreme  Court,  five  of  the  six  places  as  Chancellors,  and  eleven 
of  the  twelve  nominations  for  Circuit  Judges.  On  the  Republi- 
can State  Executive  Committee  were  fourteen  native  white 
Alabamians,  seven  Negroes,  and  four  Northern  men.  These 
native  whites  represented  all  sections  of  the  state,  and  most  had 
earlier  held  at  least  some  minor  state  political  or  judicial  post.'1 
In  the  face  of  such  success  in  Republican  nominations  it  might 
appear  that  Unionist  concern  about  control  of  Alabama  politics 
under  Congressional  Reconstruction  was  ill-founded.  However, 
a closer  look  at  these  nominees  emphasizes  an  important  issue: 
few  of  these  men  were  the  old  Unionist  leaders  from  north  Ala- 
bama; most  were  men  who  had  quietly  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party  as  it  was  organized  in  Alabama.'2  This  trend 
accelerated  as  more  native  whites  allied  with  the  Republican 
party  after  the  presidential  election  of  1868.  Such  additions  in- 
creasingly diluted  the  voice  of  the  Unionists  in  Alabama  Recon- 
struction, despite  their  election  of  one  north  Alabama  Unionist  as 
governor  in  1868  and  another  in  1872  and  despite  the  importance 
of  native  white  Alabamians  in  the  state  Republican  party.  New 
men  assumed  leadership  in  Alabama  Reconstruction  after  1867, 
including  many  ex-Confederates  from  the  Black  Belt  who  sup- 
planted the  old-line  Unionists  from  north  Alabama.'3 

After  1868  the  Unionist  voice  as  that  of  the  north  Ala- 
bamians loyal  to  the  Union  in  1860-1861  was  not  discernible  as  a 
powerful  influence  in  Alabama  politics.  This  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  what  they  accomplished  or  did  not  accomplish  while  in 
power  during  Presidential  Reconstruction.  They  established  a 
responsible,  moderate  government,  conservative  rather  than  ex- 
treme in  its  legislation.  There  was  no  effort  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  former  secessionists  and  Confederates  who  had  so  recently 

41Sarah  Van  V.  Woolfolk,  “The  Role  of  the  Scalawag  in  Alabama  Reconstruction” 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1965), 
61-62,  77-78;  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser,  June  18,  1867;  D.  A.  Self  to  W.  H 
Smith,  May  23,  1867,  Papers  of  BRFAL;  U.S.  Census  (8th.),  “Population  Sched- 
ule,” Calhoun  County,  Ala.  (original  Mss.  returns,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  microfilm  copies  in  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Montgomery). 

^Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser , January  30,  1868. 

!3Sarah  Van  V.  Woolfolk,  “The  Role  of  the  Scalawag  in'  Alabama  Reconstruction,” 
104-121,  and  “Five  Men  Called  Scalawags,”  Alabama  Review , XVII  (January, 
1964),  45-55. 
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led  Alabama  to  disaster.  Yet,  instead  of  democratically  appro- 
tioning  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  population 
(counting  the  freed  slaves),  the  Unionists  did  exactly  as  they 
had  criticized  the  Black  Belt  for  doing  earlier — they  constructed 
a government  designed  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power.  Still, 
neither  legislative  apportionment  nor  legislative  acts  seem  to 
have  stirred  any  ground  swell  of  resentment  against  Unionist 
leadership;  at  least  the  contemporary  press  reported  none. 

If  Unionist  conduct  of  Alabama  government  did  not  cause 
their  downfall,  what  did?  Certainly,  they  seemed  willing  to 
adapt  to  changing  national  political  considerations  as  Congress 
moved  to  direct  Southern  Reconstruction  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South  in  1867.  Unionists 
demonstrated  enthusiasm  for  the  organization  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Alabama,  despite  their  misgivings  about  the  future 
political  role  of  the  Negro.  Yet,  the  passage  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts  and  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
nullified  this  willingness  to  adapt  to  new  political  circumstances. 
The  disabilities  instituted  under  these  programs  reduced  the 
number  of  Unionists  able  to  participate  in  Alabama  politics, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  how  many  were 
affected.  Of  equal  importance,  these  programs  made  possible 
the  return  of  ex-Confederates  to  influence  in  state  politics,  this 
time  through  the  Republican  party.  Finally,  the  way  for  Negro 
suffrage  in  Alabama  was  opened,  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  state  then  shifted  back  to  the  Black  Belt,  where  both  native 
Alabamians  and  recent  arrivals  from  the  North  sought  to  direct 
the  Negro  vote.  Amid  these  changes  wrought  as  the  results  of 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
Unionist  voice  as  such  was  permanently  lost;  they  became  only 
one  element  among  many  native  Alabamians  within  the  Repub- 
lican party. 
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UNDERWOOD  AND  HARDING: 

A BIPARTISAN  FRIENDSHIP 
By 

Evans  C.  Johnson 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  United  States  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama from  1915  to  1927,  was  a senatorial  colleague  and  voting 
“pair”  of  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio.  Their  friendship  was 
close.  On  many  afternoons  Harding  dropped  in  to  see  Under- 
wood or  vice  versa.  They  went  into  an  inner  room,  took  out 
cigars  or  cigarettes,  sat  back  and  talked  shop,  baseball,  golf, 
business,  and  fishing.  It  was  what  Underwood’s  old  friend  Joe 
Cannon  called  “swapping  tobacco  across  the  lines.”1  Though  the 
Alabama  senator  was  Democratic  minority  leader  during  Hard- 
ing’s presidential  administration,  the  two  remained  good  friends 
until  the  Republican  president’s  death  in  1923. 

Underwood  had  been  a prominent  contender  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination  in  1912,  and  many  friends,  es- 
pecially Southerners,  urged  him  to  make  the  race  in  1920.  He 
declined  to  seek  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  a 
year  marked  by  his  own  senatorial  race,  and  in  which  he  thought 
the  chances  of  a Southerner  and  a “wet”  would  be  slight.  He 
wrote  friends  that  the  “Indians  have  captured  our  wigwam” 
and  “desire  to  administer  special  nostrums  in  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  party,”  forgetting  the  “fundamental  principles  that 
have  kept  our  party  alive.”2 

Underwood’s  worst  fears  about  the  Democratic  party  were 
hardly  justified  for  1920.  While  the  Democrats  passed  over  his 
close  friend,  arch-conservative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the  nomina- 
tion went  to  James  M.  Cox,  who  Underwood  described  as  “a  man 
of  ability  and  a sound  Democrat.”3 


’Theodore  Tiller,  “Under  the  Big  Tent,”  Underwood  Scrapbook,  II,  p.  229,  Un- 
derwood Papers,  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama.  Cited  hereafter  as  Underwood  Papers. 

2Underwood  to  James  L.  Slayton,  n.d.  Letterbox  N,  Underwood  Papers. 

^Underwood  to  J.  C.  Taylor,  May  24,  1920,  Underwood  Papers. 
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Underwood  was  pleased  by  the  nomination  of  his  old  friend 
Harding,  and  he  sent  his  congratulations  to  the  Republican  stan- 
dard-bearer. Harding  acknowledged  Underwood’s  sentiments  as 
those  “that  may  be  becomingly  wafted  over  the  party  wall.” 
The  Republican  nominee  further  stated: 

You  have  always  been  more  than  courteous  in  your 
treatment  of  me  and  I have  involutarily  sought  to 
[re]  pay  in  the  sincerity  of  a very  high  regard.  I do 
not  expect  you  to  wish  me  political  success,  but  I am 
very  happy  that  if  I succeed  . . . , you  will  be  quite  as 
welcome  a visitor  at  the  executive  mansion  as  though 
your  party  were  the  victor.  No  matter  what  adminis- 
tration comes  into  responsibility  next  March  it  needs 
your  assistance  and  advice  at  every  stage/ 

Regardless  of  Underwood’s  friendship  for  Harding,  the 
Alabama  Senatorial  leader  campaigned  vigorously  for  the  Cox 
and  Roosevelt  ticket  in  October  and  November,  1920.  In  a swing 
through  the  East,  Underwood  defended  the  Democratic  record 
on  the  tariff,  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  building  of  a merchant 
marine,  and  the  return  of  prosperity.4 5  Underwood  declared 
that  while  Harding  publicly  “straddled”  the  League  question, 
he  was  actually  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations.6  In  Louis- 
ville he  said: 

I have  known  where  Warren  G.  Harding  stood 
since  the  beginning.  He  is  not  for  reservations  as  Re- 
publican propagandists  would  have  you  believe ; he’s  for 
rejection.  He  has  told  you  that  he  is  against  the  league 
of  peace.  He  stands  with  Senators  Borah,  Brandegree, 
and  Johnson,  the  bitter  enders.7 

Despite  Underwood’s  vigorous  part  in  the  campaign,  he 
quickly  adjusted  to  Republican  victory,  and  his  friendship  with 
Harding  was  not  damaged  by  the  hard  contest.  Underwood  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Democrats  had  suffered  a staggering  de- 


4Harding  to  Underwood,  June  26,  1920,  Underwood  Papers. 

5 Baltimore  Sun,  October  2,  1920. 

6 Water  bury  (Conn.)  American,  October  12,  1920. 

‘Louisville  Courier-Journal , October  24,  1920. 
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feat  in  failing  to  gain  control  of  the  presidency  or  Congress.  He 
stated  that  since  the  Democrats  could  not  initiate  legislation, 
they  should  “cooperate  with  the  majority  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  enacting  legislation  tending  to  hasten  readjustment.”8 

A month  after  the  elections,  President  Harding  wrote  the 
Birmingham  News  of  his  appreciation  that  Senator  Underwood 
had  protected  his  “pair”  for  him  through  his  extended  absence 
from  the  Senate.9 

In  the  summer  of  1921,  President  Harding  wrote  Under- 
wood expressing  his  disappointment  that  the  Senator  was  un- 
able to  make  a voyage  in  the  Mayflower  to  Portsmouth  as  a 
member  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Committee  to  which  both 
men  had  been  appointed  as  senators.10  The  President  also  asked 
Senator  Underwood  to  see  him  about  a matter  of  “mutual  con- 
cern.”11 


Underwood  received  the  President’s  letter  at  his  sum- 
mer retreat  near  Tate  Springs,  Tennessee,  and  learned  that  the 
matter  of  “mutual  concern”  mentioned  in  Harding’s  letter  was 
the  selection  of  Underwood  as  a delegate  to  the  Washington 
Conference.12  The  appointment,  which  Underwood  accepted,  had 
been  suggested  by  Secretary  Hughes,  and  was  widely  applauded. 
The  Memphis  Press  called  it  “not  only  an  honor  to  the  distin- 
guished Democrat  and  Statesman,  but  to  the  Republican  party.”13 
The  Boston  Herald  said  approvingly,  “a  natural  choice,”  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  thought  Underwood  “an  ideal  representa- 
tive.”14 The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  found  the  appointment 
“particularly  pleasing.”15  The  New  York  Times  noted  sagely  and 
pontifically  that  the  selection  would  “lessen  suspicious  partisan- 
ship” and  that  it  was  also  an  “eirenic  and  useful  piece  of  politi- 


*Birmingham  News , December  2,  1920. 

9 Birmingham  News,  December  14,  1920. 

X0New  Yor\  Times,  May  25,  1920. 

“Harding  to  Underwood,  July  25,  1921,  Letterbox  M,  Underwood  Papers. 

12Bertha  Underwood  to  W.  H.  Woodward,  July  31,  1920,  Woodward  Papers,  pos- 
session of  J.  H.  Woodward,  II,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

13Underwood  Scrapbook,  J,  p.  41. 

“Underwood  Scrapbook,  J,  p.  40. 

1BUnderwood  Scrapbook,  J,  pp.  50-51. 
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cal  technics.”16  From  England  the  Manchester  Guardian  echoed 
that  Underwood  was  “undoubtedly  the  wise  choice.”17  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  wrote  privately  that  the  presence  of  Underwood,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  meant  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  conference  would  have  the  “strongest  possible 
support  in  the  Senate.”18 

Underwood  declared  in  accepting  the  appointment  in  Bir- 
mingham, that  “party  politics”  should  cease  at  the  “three  mile 
limit.”  He  anticipated  the  success  of  the  conference  in  relieving 
“this  and  future  generations,”  of  armament  burdens.  He  also 
stated  that  the  four  men  selected — Hughes,  Lodge,  Root,  and 
himself — could  stand  together  as  a unit.10 

At  least  two  leading  Democrats,  William  Gibbs  McAdoo, 
and  Senator  Carter  Glass,  were  aciduously  critical  of  Under- 
wood’s acceptance  of  membership  on  the  United  States  delega- 
tion. McAdoo  wrote  Senator  Glass  that  Underwood’s  acceptance 
would  “compromise  the  independent  position  of  the  minority  if 
its  leader  is  . . . committed  in  advance  to  the  position  the  dele- 
gation may  take.  . . .”M 

Carter  Glass  said  that  “Underwood  had  practically  been 
captured  by  the  Harding  administration.”  Glass  especially  de- 
nounced Underwood’s  position  in  favor  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
sponsored  by  the  Harding  administration  as  a substitute  for  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  said: 

I told  him  his  actions  [in  supporting  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin]  would  ruin  him  and  gravely  embarass  his 
party;  and  could  he  have  heard  the  universal  denounci- 
ations  heaped  upon  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  he  would  like- 
wise admit  that  my  warning  was  justified.  I never 


™New  Yorl \ Times,  September  12,  1921. 

’ Birmingham  Age-Herald,  September  12,  1921,  quoting  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
1 Jessup,  Philip  C.,  Elihu  Root  (2  vols.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  New  York, 
1938),  p.  447. 

™New  Yor\  Times,  September  13,  1913. 

^McAdoo  to  Glass,  September  23,  1921,  Glass  Papers,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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heard  a party  ‘leader’  so  frightfully  denounced  by 
members  of  the  National  Committee  from  every  section. 

Some  of  them  urged  that  the  movement  be  inaugurated 
to  request  his  resignation  as  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.21 

Several  months  later  the  Montgomery  Journal  expounded 
similar  views  to  those  of  Senator  Glass.  The  Journal  said : 

It  has  long  been  known  that  between  the  President 
and  Alabama’s  senior  senator,  Mr.  Underwood,  there 
existed  close  and  intimate  friendship,  partly  personal 
in  its  nature,  and  partly  that  their  political  minds  ran 
practically  along  the  same  channel.  . . . Both  are  states- 
men of  the  reactionary  type.  . . . 

The  Journal  noted  that  Underwood  was  a welcome  visitor 
to  the  White  House  and  that  he  had  been  favored  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Frederic  I.  Thompson  of  Mobile  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  in  the  selection  of  William  H.  Barrett  of 
Augusta  as  judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia.22 

Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
Harding  visited  Birmingham,  Alabama,  which  was  Underwood’s 
home.  It  was  a favor  to  Underwood,  who  had  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  speak  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  Birmingham.  Both  Underwood  and  Harding  were 
Masons.  In  introducing  the  President  to  a luncheon  group  at 
the  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Underwood  said: 

Although  the  President  and  your  senator  differ  on 
fundamental  principles  of  political  policies,  there  was 
no  one  more  pleased  than  I when  the  Republican  party 
nominated  Warren  G.  Harding  for  the  presidency. 

Then  referring  to  his  forthcoming  duties  at  the  Washington 
Conference,  Underwood  said: 

The  President  and  I are  not  playing  party  politics. 

We  are  out  of  the  three  mile  limit,  and  are  fighting  the 
battles  of  American  democracy. 


mGlass  to  Bernard  Baruch,  November  15,  1921,  ibid. 
22 Montgomery  journal,  June  15,  1922. 
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In  his  speech  President  Harding  declared  that  Underwood 
would  some  day  be  President.  Harding  spoke  of  his  “pair”  which 
Underwood  had  so  effectively  maintained  for  him  during  his 
senatorial  absences.  The  President  explained  his  appointment 
of  Underwood  to  the  Washington  Conference:  It  was  not  a per- 
sonal regard  alone,  but  that  feeling  combined  with  a high  esti- 
mate of  his  statesmanship  and  his  lofty  devotion  to  country, 
[that]  impelled  me  to  name  him.  . . ,aB  When  the  President  com- 
pleted his  scheduled  day  in  Birmingham,  he  asked  Senator  Un- 
derwood to  take  him  to  meet  his  mother,  the  ninety-one  year  old 
Frederica  Virginia  Underwood.  The  President,  Mrs.  Harding, 
and  Senator  Underwood  called  unannounced  on  the  little  old 
lady.  She  elfishly  described  the  visit: 

I was  equal  to  the  occasion.  I did  not  stop  to 
change  my  dress  but  walked  right  in  to  receive  him  as 
Oscar  [’s]  friend. 

Mrs.  Harding  presented  the  old  Mrs.  Underwood  with  flowers 
that  had  been  given  her,  and  after  the  presidential  couple  had 
left,  the  senator’s  mother  reported  that  the  president,  and  his 
wife  were  “very  pleasant,  social  people.”24 

As  Underwood  himself  acknowledged,  he  did  not  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence.25 The  agenda  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Department  of 

23 Birmingham  News,  October  26,  1921. 

^Frederica  Virginia  Underwood  to  Sidney  S.  Underwood,  Nov.  22,  1921,  Oscar 
W.  Underwood,  Jr.,  Papers,  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
20 New  Yor\  Times,  January  10,  1922.  The  conference  presented  an  interesting 
opportunity  for  Senator  Underwood’s  socially-minded  and  spirited  wife,  Bertha 
Woodward  Underwood,  heiress  of  a Birmingham  iron  fortune.  The  most  elaborate 
entertainment  given  by  the  Underwoods  was  a dinner  for  the  British  delegate  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Baron  Lee  of  Fareham  and  Lady  Lee.  The  dinner, 
prepared  by  a French  caterer,  featured  ham  baked  by  the  Underwood  cook  and 
“bootleg  champagne.”  Mrs.  Underwood  pronounced  the  party,  attended  by  the 
other  delegates,  a “great  success,”  despite  Lord  Lee’s  absence  with  tonsillitis. 
Mrs.  Underwood,  had  compliments  for  almost  everyone  in  the  busy  social  season, 
but  her  strongest  praise  was  reserved  for  the  British.  She  said: 

“The  English  are  just  FINE.  I think  they  seem  to  intend  to  stand  to  all 
their  agreements  and  I imagine  our  nation  and  theirs  are  drawing  closer  daily. 
After  all  [it  is]  the  same  blood  which  tells.” 

Bertha  Woodward  Underwood  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Woodward,  November  30,  1921, 
Woodward  Papers. 
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State,26  and  Underwood  was  called  away  from  the  conference  on 
December  5,  1921,  because  of  the  death  of  his  aged  mother  in 
Birmingham.27  In  fact,  the  Alabama  senator  was  not  present 
to  approve  the  draft  of  the  Four  Power  Pact,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  his  absence.28 

Underwood’s  principal  service  within  the  conference  was 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  Chinese  tar- 
iff.29 Underwood  reported  the  work  of  the  Chinese  tariff  com- 
mittee to  the  final  session  of  the  conference  on  February  5,  1922. 
He  explained  to  the  arms  conference  that  the  Chinese  tariff  had 
been  drawn  up  in  an  international  agreement  as  a temporary 
measure  necessitated  by  China’s  political  weakness.  The  treaty, 
he  said,  would  aid  the  Chinese  government  by  raising  Chinese 
tariff  rates  to  an  effective  five  per  cent.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a special  conference.  The  Chinese 
delegate,  Alfred  Sao-Ke  Sze,  responded  to  Underwood’s  re- 
marks by  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Chinese  people  for  Under- 
wood’s “systematic  appreciation”  of  their  aspiration  toward 
tariff  autonomy.30 

Underwood  was  largely  responsible  for  piloting  the  Wash- 
ington treaties  through  the  Senate.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  who 
had  objected  to  Underwood’s  acceptance  of  a place  on  the  dele- 
gation, now  threatened  to  call  a conference  of  Democrats  to  op- 
pose the  treaties.  Such  a move  might  have  led  to  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  Underwood  as  Senate  minority  leader.  However,  Ex- 
President  Wilson’s  tacit  support  of  the  treaties  mitigated  the 
attack.31 


^Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  Elihu  Root,  October  20,  1921,  Root  Papers,  Library  of 
Congress. 

27 New  Yor\  Times,  December  6,  1921. 

^John  Chalmers  Vinson,  The  Parchment  Peace  (University  of  Georgia  Press: 
Athens,  Ga.,  1955),  pp.  156-157. 

^Wilbur  J.  Carr  to  Lay,  October  19,  1921,  Underwood  Papers.  For  this  work 
Senator  Underwood  secured  from  the  Department  of  State  the  services  of  Tracy 
Lay,  a Foreign  Service  official  and  son  of  an  old  friend. 

30New  Yw\  Times , February  5,  1922. 

31 Baltimore  Sun , December  15,  1921. 
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In  defending  the  Washington  treaties,  Underwood  attempt- 
ed to  identify  them  with  the  Wilson  policies  of  Versailles.  He 
wrote  the  Macon  (Georgia)  Telegraph : 

I think  the  Republican  party  made  a grave  mis- 
take in  fighting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  Our  failure  to  promptly  ratify  the  treaty  and 
use  the  power  of  our  great  influence  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  a large  extent  has  been  responsible 
for  the  financial  disasters  that  have  come  upon  us.  For 
the  Democratic  Party  now  to  indulge  only  in  partisan 
opposition  and  not  stand  for  broad  principles  and  con- 
structive policies  in  rebuilding  the  world  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake.  ...  Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that 
we  have  not  gone  far  enough  . . . and  have  left  undone 
some  things  we  should  have  done,  but  that  is  true  of  all 
international  conferences.32 

In  the  Senate,  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  charged  that 
the  Four  Power  Treaty  was  the  work  of  the  British  and  the  Jap- 
anese representatives.  Underwood  admitted  that  he  did  not  know 
the  authorship  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty  and  that  he  was  not 
well-informed  on  the  negotiations.33  However,  when  Robinson 
and  a group  of  isolationists  returned  to  the  attack  two  days  lat- 
er, Underwood  read  a letter  from  Secretary  Hughes,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  written  the  Four  Power  Treaty. 

Underwood  stated  that  he  had  the  same  motives  in  support- 
ing the  treaty  that  he  had  had  in  supporting  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  admitted  that  the  negotations  leading  to  the  treaty 
had  been  carried  on  in  secret,  but  defended  this  secrecy  as  obliga- 
tory because  of  the  necessity  to  shed  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alli- 
ance. In  reply  to  Robinson’s  needling,  Underwood  referred  to 
the  treaty  as  a compact  and  denied  that  it  was  an  alliance.  He 
declared  the  treaty  did  not  bind  anyone  and  that  unanimity  of 
the  powers  was  required  for  actions.34 

32 Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  February  1,  1922. 

33 New  Yor\  Times,  March  10,  1922;  Congressional  Record  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
p.  3608. 

34 Washington  Star,  March  12,  1922;  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
pp.  3711-3712. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  ratification  battle,  Underwood  felt  uneasy 
about  the  outcome.  He  wrote  Judge  Robert  W.  Winston  of 
North  Carolina  that  “there  is  [sic]  only  barely  sufficient  votes 
to  ratify  . . . , and  every  recruit  ...  is  of  great  value  now.”35 

Unexpected  support  for  the  treaty  came  from  Underwood's 
longtime  foe,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  suggested  to  Under- 
wood that  a portion  of  the  treaty  be  changed  to  the  wording  of 
the  Bryan  arbitration  treaties  in  order  to  preserve  United  States 
independence  of  action.  Underwood  graciously  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  Bryan  clauses  but  noted  the  impractica- 
bility of  such  a change.  Underwood  told  the  Nebraskan  that 
he  regarded  the  Four  Power  Treaty  as  a multi-lateral  extension 
of  the  Bryan  arbitration  treaties.”36 

On  March  9 the  anti-treaty  forces,  led  by  Robinson,  attempt- 
ed to  amend  the  treaty  to  provide  that  all  powers  interested  in 
any  controversy  be  invited  to  the  conference  called  to  settle  it. 
The  vote  of  50  of  27  against  the  effort  to  amend  proved 
prophetic37  On  March  22,  Underwood  visited  Harding  at  the  Pre- 
sident’s request  and  assured  him  that  ratification  of  the  treaty 
would  pass  with  a margin  of  at  least  three.  He  stated,  however, 
that  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee 
declaring  that  the  treaty  was  not  an  alliance  would  be  attached.38 
The  Senate  ratified  the  Four  Power  Treaty  on  March  14,  with  the 
Brandegee  reservation.  The  vote  was  67  to  27  with  12  Demo- 
crats favoring  the  treaty  and  23  opposing  it.39 

Debate  on  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  by  which  the  signatories 
vowed  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  followed  the 
approval  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty.  Underwood  insisted  that 
there  was  no  military  obligation  in  the  treaty,  but  he  believed 
in  the  effectiveness  of  its  “moral  obligation.”  With  undue  op- 
timism, Underwood  expressed  the  belief  that  Japan  as  well  as 

“Underwood  to  Robert  W.  Winston,  March  14,  1922,  R.  W.  Winston  Papers, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

“Underwood  to  Bryan,  March  14,  1922,  Bryan  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

37 New  Yor\  Times , March  15,  1922;  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
pp.  3606,  3859. 

™Netv  Yor\  Times,  March  23,  1922. 

30 Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  4497. 
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the  other  seven  signatories  of  the  treaty  would  respect  the  rights 
of  China.  He  described  the  treaty  as  “a  great  onward  step.”40 
Ratification  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  was  accomplished  March 
31,  1922,  by  a vote  of  66  to  0.  The  last  of  the  treaties  was  the 
Chinese  Tariff  Treaty.  Underwood  defended  the  right  of  pow- 
ers to  arrange  China’s  customs  for  her,  explaining  that  China 
had  already  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  The  tariff  treaty  was 
approved  by  a vote  of  58  to  l.41 

Underwood’s  success  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the 
Washington  treaties  brought  him  honor  from  various  sources. 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  wrote: 

I want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I appreciate  your 
action  in  connection  with  the  conference  treaties.  It  is 
a fitting  complement  to  your  work  as  a member  of  the 
American  Delegation.  I have  never  known  a finer  illus- 
tration of  Non-Partisan  statesmanship  than  you  have 
given  during  this  long  and  difficult  period.  I am  fully 
aware  of  the  special  difficulties  with  which  you  had  to 
deal  in  the  Senate  and  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in 
connection  with  the  conference  is  deserving  of  higher 
praise  than  the  attitude  you  took  at  the  outset  and  con- 
sistently maintained.  Your  service  in  this  matter  so 
vitally  related  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  can  never 
be  forgotten.42 

The  New  York  Tribune  commented  that  without  Underwood’s 
support  the  treaty  would  have  failed.43  Alfred  Sze,  the  Chinese 
minister  to  the  United  States,  stated  that  no  native  of  China 
could  have  fought  harder  or  more  earnestly  for  the  rights  of 
China  than  did  Underwood.44  Harvard  University  recognized 
Underwood’s  contribution  in  the  June,  1922,  commencement  by 
awarding  him  a Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  This  citation  proclaimed 


4 New  Yor\  Times , March  31,  1922;  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
pp.  4763,  4766. 

aNew  Yor\  Times,  March  31,  1922;  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
pp.  4784,  4789,  4790. 

'“’Hughes  to  Underwood,  April  1,  1922,  Letter  Box  M,  Underwood  Papers. 
iZNew  Yor\  Tribune,  April  1,  1922. 
uNeu/  Yor\  Times,  April  8,  1922. 
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that  Underwood  had  forgotten  partisanship  at  a time  of  national 
crisis.45 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that  Underwood  had  gone  over 
to  the  administration’s  side.  He  assailed  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  as  the  “worst  tariff  in  our  history.46  He  es- 
pecially denounced  giving  the  President  authority  to  adjust  the 
tariff  up  or  down.47  In  opposition  to  the  administration’s  plan 
for  a commission  to  settle  the  problem  bilaterally,  the  Alabam- 
ian sponsored  a bill  to  set  up  an  American  commission  to  dis- 
pose of  German  war  properties.48 

Underwood  announced  on  November  7,  1922,  that  he  would 
retire  as  Democratic  leader  on  March  4,  1923.  Health  was  the 
reason  given,  and  Underwood  was  then  recovering  from  a bron- 
chial ailment.49  Doubtless  the  dissension  in  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  lack  of  effective  Senate  rules  were  further  causes  for  his 
abdication  of  the  leadership  post. 

President  Harding  probably  had  advance  notice  of  Under- 
wood’s retirement.  He  wrote  to  Underwood  on  November  6 a 
letter  that  was  tantamount  to  an  offer  of  an  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court: 

I am  wondering  if  you  would  like  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  I have  such  personal  affection 
and  such  a high  regard  for  your  abilities  that  if  you 
entertain  such  an  ambition  I would  like  to  consider  you 
for  nomination.  Somehow  I have  the  feeling  that  ser- 
vice on  the  Bench  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  your 
preference  for  a public  career.  I suspect  you  of  prefer- 
ring to  remain  in  the  big  political  contest  and  of  nur- 
turing an  ambition  to  be  a candidate  for  President.  Of 
course,  I would  like  to  see  you  the  Democratic  nominee, 
though  I would  not  be  as  favorable  to  your  election  as 
I am  to  your  nomination.  I am  quite  sincere  about  the 

'E Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  June  29,  1922.  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  38,  p.  164. 

**New  Yor\  Times,  June  11,  1922. 

A,New  Yor\  Times,  Sept.  20,  1922. 

KBNew  Yor\  Times,  July  25,  1922. 

48 New  York  Times,  November  7,  1922. 
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matter  first  referred  to  in  this  letter.  Please  let  me 
have  a personal  and  confidential  note  as  to  your  feel- 
ings.50 

Doubtless,  Harding  was  then  showing  his  appreciation  of  Un- 
derwood’s leadership  in  the  treaty  fight  as  well  as  his  estima- 
tion of  him  as  a man. 

Written  from  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  Underwood’s 
answer  is  a curious  statement  of  his  desire  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency rather  than  accept  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  your  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court  gives  me.  I feel 
that  you  honor  me  greatly,  but  I cannot  consider  the 
question  of  going  on  the  bench  on  account  of  my  health. 
There  is  nothing  functionally  wrong,  but  the  old  ma- 
chine is  tired  out  and  my  doctor  says  I must  give  it  a 
real  rest.  For  this  reason  I have  announced  since  your 
letter  was  written  that  I would  retire  from  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party  in  the  Senate.  The  man  who  goes  on 
the  Supreme  Court  must  make  a contract  with  himself 
to  work  hard,  that  I cannot  do  at  this  time. 

Don’t  think  for  a minute  that  I would  rather  run 
against  you  than  go  on  the  bench  for  I would  not. 

To  be  nominated  by  one’s  party  for  the  greatest 
office  in  the  world  is  too  great  an  honor  to  decline 
should  it  come  my  way.  I have  recently  had  a severe 
attack  of  bronchitis.  The  salt  sea  air  here  has  done  me 
much  good  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  be  back  in  Washing- 
ton when  Congress  meets.51 

Harding’s  reply  to  Underwood  was  almost  as  cordial  as  his 
offer  of  appointment  although  its  salutation  is  “My  dear  Sena- 


°°Harding  to  Underwood,  November  6,  1922,  Underwood  Papers.  The  vacancy 
was  probably  that  created  by  Justice  William  R.  Day’s  resignation  on  September 
1,  1922.  Day  was  replaced  by  Pierce  Butler  on  November  23,  1922.  (Hugo  L. 
Black,  Associate  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  author,  September  5, 
1957). 

^Underwood  to  Harding,  November  10,  1922,  transcript  in  Mrs.  Underwood’s 
handwriting,  Underwood  Papers. 
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tor  Underwood”  rather  than  “My  dear  Oscar,”  as  the  offer  of 
the  appointment  had  been  headed: 

I can  assure  you  that  I would  never  wish  you  to 
refrain  from  accepting  the  Presidential  nomination  a- 
gainst  me,  if  it  should  be  the  wisdom  of  your  party  to 
name  you.  I should  really  be  glad  to  see  your  party  ex- 
ercise such  wisdom.  I would  then  feel  quite  secure 
about  the  safety  of  the  country,  even  though  I did  not 
agree  with  all  the  policies  likely  to  have  your  sanction. 

I do  hope  you  are  doing  the  things  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  your  health.52 

The  friendship  between  Underwood  and  Harding  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  death  of  President  Harding  in  August, 
1923.  Underwood’s  telegram  to  Mrs.  Harding  said  simply: 

MRS.  UNDERWOOD  AND  I EXPRESS  PROFOUND 
SYMPATHY  FOR  YOU  IN  THE  DEATH  OF  YOUR 
HUSBAND  AND  OUR  FRIEND.53 

Underwood  and  Harding’s  friendship  was  both  personal 
and  political.  It  demonstrates,  what  every  political  leader  knows, 
that  personal  friendships  often  transcend  party  lines.  Both 
men  were  conservative,  and  they  were  similar  in  temperament. 
It  is  natural  that  Harding  admired  the  more  politically  experi- 
enced Underwood.  The  friendship  shows  the  dangers  of  biparti- 
sanship to  a party  leader  since  Underwood’s  support  of  Harding 
in  the  Four  Power  Treaty  fight  caused  the  increased  criticism 
which  led  the  Alabamian  to  resign  as  party  leader.  One  may 
readily  conclude  that  Harding’s  shrewd  use  of  Underwood  on 
the  Washington  Conference  delegation,  in  contrast  to  the  parti- 
san delegation  at  Versailles,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Washington  treaties.  Harding’s  offer  of  a 
Supreme  Court  appointment  was  evidently  in  appreciation  of 
Underwood’s  service  in  securing  ratification  of  the  Washington 
treaties  as  well  as  his  high  regard  for  him.  Underwood’s  decli- 
nation, despite  his  statements  otherwise,  was  doubtless  influenced 

“Harding  to  Underwood,  November  13,  1922,  Letterbox  M,  Underwood  Papers. 
™New  Yor\  Times,  August  4,  1923. 
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by  his  presidential  aspirations  which  were  to  be  seen  in  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1924.  The  Harding- 
Underwood  liaison  may  have  influenced  the  creation  of  a biparti- 
san foreign  policy  in  World  War  II.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
Roosevelt- Vandenburg  and  Eisenhower-George  friendships  which 
tended  to  flatten  out  party  differences  at  the  water's  edge. 
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BENJAMIN  HAWKINS, 

THE  FIRST  MODERN  INDIAN  AGENT 

By 

Frank  L.  Owsley,  Jr. 

The  work  of  Benjamin  Hawkins  as  agent  to  the  Creek 
Indians  probably  did  more  to  turn  the  Creeks  toward  the  ways 
of  civilization  than  any  other  single  force  affecting  them. 
Hawkins,  who  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians,  used  very  modern  techniques  in  assimilating  them  into 
the  white  man’s  society.  When  he  went  to  live  among  the 
Creeks  in  1796,  they  were  perhaps  the  most  savage  of  the  four 
nations  in  the  Alabama  area;  but  by  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1816,  they  were  well  advanced  toward  civilization.1 

Soon  after  he  became  agent,  Hawkins  spent  several  months 
traveling  among  the  Creeks  and  observing  their  habits  and 
needs.  He  saw  that  some  of  the  half  breeds  had  good  cattle 
and  were  engaged  in  farming,  but  most  of  the  Indians  still 
existed  in  a very  primitive  condition.  They  obtained  food  and 
clothing  principally  through  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
only  agriculture  consisted  of  a few  patches  of  corn  tended  by 
the  women.  In  addition,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  spinning 
or  weaving  or  any  other  forms  of  domestic  manufacture.2 

In  his  conversations  with  the  Creeks,  Hawkins  discovered 
that  with  a few  exceptions  the  Indians  were  very  anxious  to 
learn  the  white  man’s  way  of  farming  and  manufacture.  They 
also  seemed  interested  in  trying  to  understand  his  law  and 
government.  Hawkins’  main  official  duty  as  agent  to  the 
Creeks  was  to  make  and  enforce  treaties,  keep  the  peace,  and 
persuade  the  tribe  from  time  to  time  to  give  up  land.  Since 
these  Indians  had  no  understanding  of  agriculture,  tribal  gov- 
ernment, or  law,  Hawkins  felt  that  the  only  way  he  could 
accomplish  his  aims  was  to  develop  such  institutions  among 
the  Creeks.  Tribal  government  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
nation  peaceful  and  to  have  some  organized  group  with  which 

JTalk  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  August  28,  1796,  John  G.  Fitzpatrick,  ed.,  The 
Writings  of  George  Washington  from  the  Original  Sources  1745-1799  (59  vols., 
Washington,  1931-1940),  XXXV,  193-198. 

aMerritt  B.  Pound,  Benjamin  Hawkins  - Indian  Agent  (Athens,  1951),  99-11/. 
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to  make  treaties.  Agriculture  would  require  far  less  land  than 
hunting,  and  would  perhaps  make  the  Creeks  more  aggreeably 
cede  land  to  the  United  States  government.  They  could  also 
attain  a much  higher  standard  of  living  from  agriculture  and 
might  be  less  interested  in  raiding  the  frontier.  Hawkins’  real 
work  among  the  Creeks  was  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives.3 

Hawkins  had  found  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  men 
of  influence  but  with  no  real  power  of  compulsion  to  enforce 
their  wishes.  The  only  approach  to  a national  government  en- 
joyed by  the  Creeks  was  the  annual  festival  where  all  the  chiefs 
met  and  made  recommendations,  even  though  they  had  no 
authority  to  compel.  The  best  way  to  create  a national  govern- 
ment would  be  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  give 
real  power  to  the  national  assembly.  Hawkins  himself  had 
great  power  because  he  was  the  United  States  government’s 
representative,  distributing  subsidies,  goods,  and  services,  and 
he  wisely  used  his  own  influence  to  increase  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs. 

Hawkins  utilized  the  chiefs  as  a national  police  force  in 
his  development  and  enforcement  of  tribal  laws,  a method  which 
gave  him  two  real  advantages.  First,  the  Creeks  were  more 
willing  to  obey  respected  men  of  their  own  tribe,  and,  second, 
by  being  given  the  task  of  enforcing  the  law  the  chiefs’  authority 
was  considerably  improved.4  When  a man  was  known  to  have 
committed  a crime,  Hawkins  notified  the  chief  of  the  town 
where  the  man  lived  and  requested  that  the  culprit  be  punished. 
If  the  village  chief  refused,  Hawkins  sent  a chief  from  another 
village  to  enforce  the  punishment.  When  the  friends  of  the 
guilty  person  occasionally  tried  to  protect  him,  Hawkins  would 
send  whatever  force  was  needed.  This  activity  considerably 
enhanced  the  power  of  the  Creek  chiefs,  and  the  United  States 
benefited  greatly  by  having  a large  body  of  the  most  influential 
Indians  won  to  her  support. 


Benjamin  Hawkins  to  James  McHenry,  November  19,  1797,  Benjamin  Hawkins, 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  1796-1806;  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  (Savannah,  1916),  IX,  238-242.  Hereafter  cited  as  Letters  of  Hawkjns. 
Frank  L.  Owsley,  Jr.  “Benjamin  Hawkins,  Political  Leader  and  Indian,”  (un- 
published masters  thesis  University  of  Alabama,  1951),  82-88.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Owsley,  “Benjamin  Hawkins.” 
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In  addition  to  their  law  enforcement  tasks  the  chiefs  were 
made  the  deputies  of  the  agent  in  distributing  gifts  and  annui- 
ties. Because  of  past  land  cessions  and  other  agreements,  the 
government  had  a number  of  subsidies  and  other  benefits  which 
were  dispensed  to  the  Indians  each  year.  Needless  to  say,  this 
also  increased  the  sphere  of  influence  and  power  of  the  chiefs.6 

The  development  of  power  by  external  action  was  very  im- 
portant to  the  chiefs.  Although  Hawkins  insisted  that  the 
Indians  enforce  the  law,  he  let  them  do  this  in  the  manner  which 
was  most  nearly  suited  to  their  customs.  In  the  past  when  a 
family  had  been  wronged,  the  members  of  the  family  took  a 
stick  as  a symbol  of  the  wrong  done  them,  and  kept  it  until  the 
crime  had  been  avenged,  at  which  time  the  stick  was  passed  to 
all  members  of  the  injured  family  to  notify  them  that  the  wrong 
had  been  vindicated.  Hawkins  changed  this  practice  so  that  a 
chief  rather  than  a private  individual  sought  redress.  In 
making  this  innovation,  he  introduced  the  concept  that  a crime 
against  an  individual  was  a crime  against  the  state.  He  made 
the  idea  easier  for  the  Indians  to  accept  by  reminding  them 
that  most  Creeks  were  related  and  that  the  nation  was  an  ex- 
tended part  of  their  family.  According  to  the  new  custom  the 
stick  was  passed  first  to  Hawkins  and  then  to  the  chiefs  when 
the  crime  had  been  avenged." 

A constant  source  of  friction  between  whites  and  Indians 
W'as  the  hunting  party.  Hawkins  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  would  reduce  or  eliminate  these  expeditions,  but  in 
the  meantime  he  insisted  that  all  such  parties  be  carefully  regu- 
lated by  making  the  chief  of  each  such  group  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  by  one  of  his  hunters.  Each  party  was  required 
to  have  a permit  issued  either  by  Hawkins  or  by  one  of  the 
principle  chiefs,  a system  which  made  it  easier  to  keep  track 
of  the  persons  responsible  for  depredations  in  an  area.  The 
Indians  conformed  to  the  laws  fairly  well.  There  was  always 
some  horse  stealing  along  the  frontier,  but  these  violations  of 

6Hawkins  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  March  1,  1797,  Letters  of  Hawkins,  91-92; 
Report  of  Tustunnue  to  Hawkins,  November  4,  1799,  Hawkins  Papers,  (Georgia 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta). 

0Report  of  Tustunnue  Haujo  to  Hawkins,  November  4,  1799,  Louise  F.  Hays, 
compiler,  unpublished  letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  (typed  transcripts  in 
Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta.  Hereafter  cited  as  Hays, 
Letters. 
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law  became  less  and  less  frequent  until  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Creek  Indian  War  in  1813. 7 

Hawkins’  system  of  justice  was  reasonably  successful.  If 
an  Indian  stole  a horse  or  looted  a white  settlement,  the  chiefs 
would  have  him  whipped  or  sometimes  have  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  the  purloined  goods  would  be  returned  to  the  rightful 
owner.  If  a white  man  was  killed,  the  chiefs  would  hunt  down 
and  execute  the  guilty  party.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
crude  system  was  that  the  offenders  were  usually  caught  while 
innocent  persons  were  seldom  wrongly  punished."  Although 
Indian  justice  was  firm  and  quick,  Hawkins  tempered  it  witli 
mercy.  When  a normally  law  abiding  Indian  committed  a crime 
while  drunk  or  after  being  provoked  by  the  whites,  he  was 
often  pardoned  or  the  punishment  reduced." 

Hawkins  believed  that  trouble  between  the  whites  and  In- 
dians could  best  be  avoided  by  eliminating  situations  which 
would  result  in  difficulties.  Since  illegal  trading  was  the  great- 
est single  cause  of  ill  feeling,  he  made  every  effort  to  regulate 
and  license  all  traders,  and  he  expelled  a large  number  of  dis- 
honest or  otherwise  undesirable  white  traders  from  the  Indian 
territory.  Not  only  could  Hawkins  issue  licenses  to  whomever 
he  saw  fit,  but  he  could  also  revoke  the  license  of  traders  who 
misused  their  position.' 

Hawkins  continually  exerted  every  effort  to  transform  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  Creek  nation  into  a real  representative 
government.  As  has  already  been  noted,  this  council  was  a 
regular  event  when  he  arrived  in  the  Creek  country,  but  it  was 
largely  a festival  rather  than  a governmental  meeting.  How- 
ever, since  this  was  the  one  time  when  most  of  the  chiefs  and 
important  men  of  the  nation  were  assembled,  Hawkins  made  a 
practice  of  conducting  the  bulk  of  the  tribal  business  at  the 
meeting.  Needless  to  say,  this  act  increased  not  only  the  im- 
portance of  the  council  itself  but  also  magnified  the  power  in- 
vested in  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  Soon  after  he  took  office 
Hawkins  organized  this  annual  council  on  a regular  basis  and 


Hawkins  to  Robert  Weldon,  May  29.  1798,  and  H.  Gaither  to  T.  Davis,  January 
24,  1800,  Hays,  Letters. 

“Report  of  Tustunnuc  to  Hawkins,  November  4,  1799,  Hawkins  Paper. 
"Hawkins  to  Rurrell  Pope,  February  6,  1798,  Hawkins  Papers. 

10Hawkins  to  Martin  Hardin.  November  17,  1797,  Letters  of  Hawkins,  217-218. 
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proposed  that  each  town  be  represented  at  the  gathering  by  at 
least  one  chief.  At  the  meeting  Hawkins  would  give  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  then  any  pending  business 
would  be  considered.  Following  this  would  be  a discussion  of 
various  treaty  violations  and  then  new  treaties  or  amendments.11 

Once  the  governmental  business  was  settled,  the  council 
would  function  as  a court  and  any  member  of  the  nation  who 
had  been  accused  of  a crime  could  be  tried  by  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  either  punished  or  released  as  the  court  might  decide. 
Since  the  council  meeting  was  part  of  the  Indian  tradition,  the 
innovations  were  not  wholly  alien  to  them.  Even  though  the 
council’s  new  powers  were  not  immediately  accepted,  the  In- 
dians had  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  new  functions, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  resent  them.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Creeks  had  no  tradition  of  representative  government,  Hawkins 
was  able  to  present  the  new  concept  in  a framework  and  in 
terms  which  were  already  well  understood  by  the  Indians  so 
that  they  had  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  new  sys- 
tem." 


Another  significant  part  of  the  Indian  assimilation  pro- 
gram was  training  the  Creeks  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
manufacture.  They  had  some  cattle  and  hogs  at  the  time  of 
Hawkins’  arrival  and  were,  in  fact,  quite  willing  to  increase 
and  improve  their  livestock  herds.  He  also  introduced  sheep 
raising  with  some  success." 

Hawkins  rightly  believed  that  the  best  way  to  civilize  the 
Indian  men  was  to  teach  the  Indian  women.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  Creek  women,  he  was  the  first-  white  man  to 
ever  take  any  interest  in  them,  and  as  a result  he  won  their 
respect  and  cooperation.  Unquestionably  the  best  manner  of 
making  long  range  changes  in  the  Creek  culture  and  economy 
was  by  working  through  the  women  because  they  not  only 
trained  the  children  but  also  did  the  farming.14  Hawkins  pro- 


“Hawkins  to  John  Milledge,  September  5,  1805,  Hays,  Letters;  Merritt  B.  Pound, 
“Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins  — North  Carolina  — Benefactor  of  the  Southern 
Indians,”  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XIX  (April  1942),  170. 
"Owsley,  “Benjamin  Hawkins”,  82-84. 

"Hawkins’  Journal,  November  24  — December  12,  1796,  Letters  of  Hawkins,  15-23. 
"Hawkins  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Trist,  March  4,  1797,  Hays,  Letters. 
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vided  them  with  good  seed  and  taught  them  how  to  plant  new 
crops,  a means  which  greatly  improved  the  food  supply. 

One  innovation  which  caused  a major  social  revolution  in 
the  tribe  was  teaching  the  women  to  spin  and  weave.  Hawkins 
placed  great  stress  on  their  learning  the  skill  and  actually 
brought  several  white  women  to  the  agency  to  teach  the  art. 
He  encountered  some  resistance  to  this  program  from  the  men 
who  had  previously  furnished  all  the  clothing  as  a product  of 
their  hunting.  As  long  as  the  women  had  been  dependent  on 
the  men  for  clothing,  the  husbands  had  been  able  to  treat  their 
wives  as  slaves.  If  the  women  learned  to  weave,  however,  they 
might  rebel  against  the  men’s  authority.  Because  of  this  opposi- 
tion, the  only  women  allowed  to  learn  the  art  of  weaving  at 
first  were  single  girls  and  widows.35  Progress  in  this  program 
was  slow,  but  eventually  the  men  found  clothing  made  from 
cloth  more  to  their  liking  than  that  made  from  skins  so  that 
opposition  gradually  disappeared.  To  begin  with,  the  Indians 
were  taught  to  grow  and  spin  cotton  and  flax  but  by  1807  they 
were  being  instructed  in  the  weaving  of  wool.16  Hawkins  con- 
ducted much  of  the  training  activities  on  his  plantation  at  the 
Creek  agency  on  the  Flint  River.  He  had  16,000  acres  of  land 
there  and  worked  75  slaves  along  with  numerous  Indians  who 
were  trained  in  agriculture  by  his  slaves.17 

It  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  Hawkins’  counsel  that  the 
United  States  adopted  the  policy  of  attempting  to  teach  the 
Indians  some  of  the  elements  of  civilization.  To  this  end  the 
United  States  government  set  aside  a considerable  amount  of 
money  to  hire  instructors  and  to  purchase  supplies  that  would 
be  necessary  in  this  work.  It  was  at  Hawkins’  agency  that  the 
work  progressed  the  furthest.18  He  taught  the  Creeks  the  use 
of  the  plow  and  the  loom,  and  by  1816  most  of  them  were  able 
to  practice  these  skills.  He  was,  as  has  been  noted,  equally 
successful  in  teaching  the  Creeks  law  and  order  by  correlating 
civilized  systems  with  the  old  Indian  traditions.  Hawkins 
realized  that  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  them  was 

“Hawkins  to  James  McHenry,  January  6,  1797,  Letters  of  Hawkins,  56-58 
“Hawkins  to  Captain  Wellington,  August  8,  1807,  Hays,  Letters. 

17Hawkins’  Will,  typed  copy  in  Auburn  University  Archives,  original  in  Jones 
County,  Georgia. 

“Hawkins  to  George  Washington,  May  28,  1795;  Hawkins  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
October  28,  1793,  Hays,  Letters. 
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through  their  own  tribal  organization,  and,  there,  he  gradually 
tailored  this  organization  to  fit  in  with  the  customs  of  the  white 
man. 

Hawkins  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  had  he 
been  younger  and  more  active,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
offset  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  and  avoided  the  Creek  War 
in  1813.  At  the  time  of  the  Creek  uprising  he  was  in  poor 
health  and  unable  to  appeal  to  the  Indians  in  person.  Lest  the 
outbreak  of  the  Creek  War  indicate  that  Hawkins’  great  in- 
fluence had  diminished,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Indians  who 
lived  close  to  his  agency  nearly  all  remained  at  peace  with  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  all  Tecumseh  and  the  British  could 
do.19 

Hawkins’  understanding  of  the  Creek  Indians  made  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  have  greater  influence  over  them  than  any 
other  white  man. 


“Edward  Nicolls,  Return  of  Creek  Indians  Who  Have  Not  Joined  the  British, 
undated  document  (approximately  late  1814),  War  Office  1,  Vol.  143  (Public 
Record  Office,  London). 
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LIBRARIES  IN  THE  ANTE  BELLUM  SOUTH 

By 

Tommy  W.  Rogers 

Libraries  were  not  unknown  in  the  colonial  South.  Prob- 
ably the  first  library  in  the  colonial  South  consisted  of  a 
collection  of  books  owned  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  the  first 
clergyman  in  the  Jamestown  colony.1  By  1775  a number  of 
Southerners  had  accumulated  libraries  of  upwards  of  a thousand 
volumes.  Among  the  more  notable  of  these  early  libraries 
were  those  of  Virginians  Robert  Carter,  who  owned  over 
fifteen  hundred  volumes,  and  George  Mason,  the  guardian  of 
George  Washington,  whose  library  contained  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred books.  The  library  of  William  Byrd  II,  which  numbered 
over  four  thousand  volumes,  was  probably  the  largest  collection 
in  the  English  colonies  in  the  colonial  period.  “We  that  are 
banished  from  the  polite  pleasures  (of  London)  are  forced  to 
take  up  rural  entertainments,”  he  wrote.  “A  library,  a garden, 
a grove  and  a purling  stream  are  the  innocent  pleasures  that 
divert  our  leisure.”2 

A reasonable  estimation  would  place  the  number  of  books 
in  privately  owned  collections  of  Virginia  residents  alone  prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century  as  at  least  fifty  thousand  volumes.1 
What  was  true  of  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  true  of  the  other 
colonies  also.  Preparation  for  the  establishment  of  a public 
library  in  Georgia,  for  example,  antedates  the  founding  of  the 
colony.  Over  three  thousand  volumes  were  donated  for  a public 
library  six  months  before  General  Oglethorpe  made  his  maiden 
visit  to  the  colony.4 

Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Virginia:  The  Old  Dominion  (Richmond:  Dietz  Press, 
1949),  31,  63. 

Tor  extended  discussion  of  the  size  and  content  of  these  colonial  libraries,  see 
Phillip  Alexander  Bruce,  Intellectual  History  of  Colonial  Virginia  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1910),  402-41,  and  Richard  Beale  Davis,  Intellectual  Life  in 
Jefferson's  Virginia  1790-1830  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1964),  74-118.  Cited  hereafter  as  Davis,  Intellectual  Life. 

8Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker,  The  Old  South  (New  York:  Cooper  Square 
Publishers,  1963),  39. 

‘Virginia  Satterfield,  “College  Libraries  in  Georgia,”  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
XXV  (March,  1941),  17.  Cited  hereafter  as  Satterfield,  “College  Libaries  in 
Georgia.” 
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Possibly  the  greatest  connoisseur  of  books  in  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
gathered  a library  estimated  at  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes.* 5 
The  several  thousand-volume  collection  of  John  Randolph  was 
judged  as  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  William  Byrd  II  in  his- 
tory and  older  English  literature,  and  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  contemporary  private  collection  in  those  areas.6 

Some  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  United  States  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  owned  by  Southern  planters  and 
merchants.  The  plantation  library  was  a reflection  of  the  edu- 
cation, taste,  mentality,  and  daily  life  of  the  planter  himself. 
Books  on  religion  probably  constituted  the  largest  group  of 
books  in  the  average  library,  although  books  on  belles  lettres, 
political  economy,  and  law  began  replacing  the  waning  domi- 
nance of  religious  writers  during  the  later  decades  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.  Other  popular  subject  areas  commonly  shelved 
in  plantation  libraries  included  books  on  history  and  biography, 
geography  and  travel,  novels,  and  a liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
classics.7  The  erudition  expressed  in  the  public  statements  and 
private  correspondence  of  many  Southern  planters  gives  evidence 
that  their  libraries  in  many  instances  were  functional  for  pur- 
poses other  than  ostentacious  display  of  wealth  labelled  by 
Veblen  as  conspicuous  consumption.8 

BClement  Eaton,  A History  of  the  Old  South  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1953) 

72-73.  Cited  hereafter  as  Eaton,  Old  South. 

r'Davis,  op.,  cit.,  109-11. 

7Francis  Butler  Simpkins,  A History  of  the  South  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1953),  71,  and  Bernarr  Cresap,  “The  Muscle  Shoals  Frontier:  Early  Society  and 
Culture  in  Lauderdale  County,”  Alabama  Review,  IX  (July,  1956),  196-200. 

8Thomas  D.  Clarke  has  suggested  that  much  of  the  interest  expressed  in  the 
collection  of  libraries  may  have  been  pseudo:  “Ante-bellum  Southerners  were 
able  to  create  a semblance  of  literary  culture  because  they  read  carefully  a few 
classics.  In  recent  years  in  older  parts  of  the  South  family  libraries  have  come 
to  second-hand  bookdealers  for  sale.  They  have  appeared  in  impressive  bindings, 
and  in  uniform  sets.  Because  of  this  fact,  modem  Southerners  often  conclude 
that  these  books  were  read  by  many  people.  A close  examination  of  the  books 
themselves,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  many  sets  were  more  than  decor- 
ative properties  in  ‘gentlemen’s  libraries.’  ” Thomas  D.  Clark,  “The  South  in  Cul- 
tural Change,”  Change  in  the  Contemporary  South,  Allen  P.  Sindler,  editor  Dur- 
ham: Duke  University  Press,  1963),  2,  19.  On  the  other  hand,  contemporary  ob- 
server D.  R.  Hundley  presented  a somewhat  different  description  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  Southern  gentleman:  “ . . . books  though  not  showily  exposed,  are  forth 
coming  for  in-door  entertainment  . . . , ” Daniel  R.  Hundley  Social  Relations  in 
Our  Southern  States  (New  York:  B.  Price,  1860),  57. 
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The  library  of  Francis  Walker  Gilmer  of  Richmond  was 
said  to  contain  the  most  extensive  selection  of  works  on  general 
jurisprudence  in  the  United  States.  The  library  at  “Woodlands”, 
home  of  South  Carolinian  William  Gilmore  Sims,  contained  a 
library  which  exceeded  ten  thousand  volumes.0  Hugh  Blair 
Grigsby,  a gentleman  farmer  of  Charlotte  County,  Virginia, 
gathered  a library  of  some  six  thousand  entries,  and  kept  them 
housed  in  a separate  building.  A better  than  average  biblio- 
grapher and  modern  bibliophile,  Grigsby  knew  bindings,  editions, 
and  obscure  authors  along  with  content.  An  ardent  collector 
of  Virginiana  in  manuscript  as  well  as  book  form,  his  recorded 
memories  in  manuscript  and  his  books  currently  possessed  by 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society  form  perhaps  the  best  record 
of  Virginia  history  prior  to  1860  ever  accumulated  by  a single 
individual.10 

Another  illustrious  library  of  the  era  was  that  belonging  to 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Phillips  of  “Log  Hall”  in  Hinds  County,  Missis- 
sippi. Dr.  Phillips,  a frequent  contributor  to  DeBow’s  Review , 
The  Southern  Cultivator , and  numerous  other  ante-bellum 
periodicals,  owned  a wide  collection  of  books  of  a scientific, 
historical,  and  political  nature  as  well  as  editions  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  classics.11  One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
widely  known  private  libraries  in  the  Old  South  was  that  be- 
longing to  A.  A.  Smets,  a wealthy  Savannah  merchant.  This 
library,  which  contained  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes, 
included  works  of  the  best  poets,  novelists,  historians,  and  bi- 
ographers. “It  has  a reputation  as  wide  as  the  country,”  DeBow 
wrote,  “and  scarcely  a scholar  or  distinguished  person  visits 
Savannah  without  seeking  it  out  and  feasting  on  its  contents.”12 

The  Charleston  Library  Society,  founded  in  1748  by  a 
group  of  seventeen  young  gentlemen,  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  oldest  public  library  in  continuous  operation  in  the 
United  States.  Within  three  years  membership  in  the  society 
had  increased  to  a hundred  and  sixty  persons.  After  two  un- 
successful efforts,  a charter  was  granted  to  the  society  in  1754 
and  was  ratified  by  the  Crown  the  following  year.  Legacies 

“Eaton,  Old  South,  509. 

10Davis,  Intellectual  Life,  117. 

UF.  L.  Riley,  “Diary  of  a Mississippian,”  Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  (Oxford:  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  1909),  307. 

"DeBow's  Review,  VIII  (July,  1852),  97. 
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and  donations  brought  the  society  into  rapid  prosperity,  the 
provincial  governor  was  regularly  elected  president,  and  mem- 
bership came  to  be  regarded  as  a social  distinction. 

A museum,  founded  in  1773  as  an  offspring  of  the  society, 
was  probably  “the  first  in  the  English  speaking  part  of  the  new 
world  and  said  to  be  the  second  in  the  entire  Western  world.,m 
The  Apprentice  Library,  established  in  1824  for  the  use  of 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  offered  wide  reading  facilities.  It 
gradually  increased  to  over  five  thousand  volumes  by  1860.  It 
was  merged  with  the  public  library  in  1870.14 

The  second  oldest  existent  public  library  founded  in  the 
Southern  states  is  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Begun  in  1774,  and 
chartered  in  1798,  its  sixty-one  page  catalog  issued  in  1856 
showed  more  than  four  thousand  volumes.  This  library  became 
almost  dormant  following  the  Civil  War  and  as  late  as  1900 
contained  fewer  volumes  than  were  recorded  in  1856.15 

The  Richmond  Library  Society,  incorporated  by  the  state 
in  1806,  was  another  of  the  earlier  library  societies  formed  in 
the  Old  South.  It  continued  to  operate  for  two  decades  but 
finally  ceased  because,  according  to  one  observer,  female  readers 
of  sentimental  novels  got  the  upper  hand.18 

Some  sort  of  library,  representing  several  attempts  to 
establish  facilities  on  a public  or  semi-public  basis,  functioned 
in  New  Orleans  from  1806  on.  These  endeavors  were  initiated  in 
1805  when  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library  Society  was  in- 
corporated by  the  territorial  legislature.  This  library  was  a 
subscription  or  stock  company,  with  the  capital  consisting  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  shares  at  twenty-five  dollars  each. 
Members  could  borrow  books  on  the  security  of  their  shares; 
non-members  had  to  deposit  five  dollars  plus  one-hundred  and 


“Robert  Mobly,  Charleston:  A Gracious  Heritage  (New  York:  Appleton — Century 
i — Crofts,  1947),  154. 

uWilliam  B.  Hesseltine,  The  South  in  American  History  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1953),  286;  Robert  Taylor,  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina : Social  and  Cultural 
History  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1942),  147. 

“Edwin  Wiley,  “Libraries  in  the  Southern  States,”  The  South  in  the  Building 
of  the  Nation,  Vol.  VIII,  History  of  the  Intellectual  Life  (Richmond:  Southern 
Publication  Society;  1909),  495-96. 

“Samuel  Mordecai,  Richmond  in  By-Gone  Days  (1860),  quoted  in  Davis,  Intellect- 
ual Life,  86. 
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fifty  percent  of  the  value  of  books  withdrawn.  Library  hours 
were  from  ten  to  two  daily  in  1806,  but  were  changed  to  three 
till  eight  daily  the  following  year. 

City  directories  claimed  six  thousand  volumes  for  the  li-_ 
brary  in  1822,  and  seven-thousand,  two-hundred  volumes  in 
1824.  However,  when  the  library  was  seized  by  the  sheriff  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  in  1830,  he  reported  taking  possession  of 
only  four  thousand  volumes.  Reference  to  the  New  Orleans 
Library  Society  in  the  city  directory  ceased  after  1830. 

The  “Tourro  Free  Library”  of  New  Orleans  was  incorpor- 
ated in  April,  1824,  and  granted  lottery  privileges.  The  same 
year,  stock  sales  having  failed  to  provide  adequate  funds,  the 
legislature  granted  lottery  privileges  to  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Library  Society.  Lotteries  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  surest 
and  most  popular  means  of  raising  funds.  The  city  directory 
for  1824  stated  that  “the  Tourro  Free  Library  is  kept  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  from  which  any  person  may  have  the 
use  of  books,  gratis.”17  This  library  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
operate  during  the  1830’s. 

The  New  Orleans  Commercial  library,  initiated  by  a group 
of  young  men  in  1831,  possessed  over  five  thousand  volumes 
by  the  early  1840’s.  Many  of  these  books  were  purchased  by 
B.  F.  French  who  placed  them  in  the  Merchant’s  Exchange  on 
Royal  Street  around  1842.  They  were  made  available  at  no 
charge  to  patrons  of  the  Exchange  Reading  Room  at  least  until 
1846.  DeBow,  writing  in  1846,  observed  that  “many  of  the 
works  here  are  of  highest  interest  and  value,”  and  expressed 
concern  over  their  future  disposition.  “Shall  they  continue  as 
private  property,”  he  asked,  “not  even  accessable  to  the  reading 
room  as  we  understand  they  will  be  in  a short  time,  or  will  some 
individual  or  society  purchase  them  for  public  use?”'s 

Several  months  earlier  DeBow  had  given  the  contents  of 
the  B.  F.  French  Library  as  consisting  of  seventy-five  hundred 
works  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  English 
language  works  on  statistics,  commerce,  history,  biography,  and 
natural  and  physical  science.  Included  were  “some  beautiful 

’“Roger  P.  McCutcheon,  “Libraries  in  New  Orleans,”  Louisiana  Historical  Quarter- 
ly, XX  (January,  1937),  156. 

^DcBow's  Review,  11  (November,  1846)  350-51. 
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specimens  of  early  printing  from  1452  to  1490”  and  “most  of 
the  classical  writers  in  folio,  from  1495  to  1550.”  Other  valu- 
able volumes  noted  by  DeBow  included  a manuscript  history  of 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688  and  a manuscript  history  of  the 
American  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  The  latter  was 
formerly  owned  by  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gress held  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.  DeBow  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  this  collection  of  books  could  be  acquired  by  the 
Public  School  Library  of  the  Second  Municipality  then  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  could  “boast  of  the  largest  and  best  selected 
library  in  the  Southwest.”19  The  French  library  was  purchased 
by  Alvarez  Fisk.  It  was  later  presented  to  the  city  and  com- 
bined with  the  Public  School  Library  to  form  the  nucleus  for 
the  contemporary  New  Orleans  Public  Library.20 

The  Public  School  Library  of  New  Orleans  was  initiated, 
largely  through  the  enterprise  of  S.  J.  Peters,  by  the  Second 
Municipality  Public  School  in  1846.  DeBow,  commenting  on 
the  five  thousand  volumes  it  possessed  in  1846,  stated  that  “half 
of  these  are  for  the  use  of  children,  but  among  the  rest,  we 
have  been  delighted  to  find  works  of  the  highest  character  and 
value,  and  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  to  great  ad- 
vantage.”21 This  library  was  financed  by  “an  inconsiderable 
tax  levied  upon  each  of  the  public  school  scholars  in  the  munici- 
pality, in  no  case  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  month.”  Pay- 
ment of  dues  for  three  years  entitled  pupils  to  life  membership. 
Payment  of  five  dollars  entitled  any  citizen  to  use  of  the  library 
facilities.  The  Public  School  Library  was  housed  in  the  City 
Hall  on  St.  Charles  Street,  and  was  open  from  two  o’clock  till 
nine  o’clock  daily. 

By  1848  the  Public  School  Library  had  volumes  “compris- 
ing most  of  the  standard  works  in  English,  and  many  in  the 
French  and  European  languages.”22  The  1848  catalog  issued 


19lbid,  (April,  1846),  381. 

*°E.  A.  Davis,  Louisiana  the  Pelican  State  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity State  Press,  1959),  194;  J.  S.  Buckingham,  The  Slave  States  of  America  (Lon- 
don: Fisher,  1842),  365;  Alcee  Fortier,  A History  of  Louisiana,  (New  York: 
Manzi,  Jayat,  and  Co.,  1904),  V,  232;  Federal  Writers  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  New  Orleans  City  Guide  (Boston:  Hough ton-Mifflin,  1938),  319. 

” DeBow' s Review,  II,  351. 

“Ibid.,  V,  (May-June,  1848),  539. 
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by  the  Board  of  Directors  gave  the  following  evaluation  of 
future  prospects: 

By  reference  to  the  catalog  it  will  be  found  that 
care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  books  as  will  serve 
to  create  and  foster  a taste  for  useful  reading,  and 
promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  sound  morals.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  library  is  secured,  by  the  perma- 
nence of  its  principal  source  of  revenue,  but  the 
directors  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  an  increas- 
ing list  of  annual  subscribers,  will  enable  them  to 
accelerate  the  extension  of  its  benefits,  and  in  a few 
years  to  render  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collections  of  books  in  our  country.23 


Other  ante-bellum  libraries  in  New  Orleans  included  the 
New  Exchange  Reading  Room  which  contained  “journals  of  all 
our  states  and  Europe”  and  the  Library  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Society.  The  membership  of  the  latter  consisted  of  young  men 
“concerned  with  commerce.”  DeBow  indicated  that  a few 
public  lectures  had  been  held  under  their  sponsorship,  but  had 
attracted  very  little  interest.  The  library  was  described  as 
small  but  increasing,  and  was  open  to  subscribers  from  nine 
to  five  daily.21 

Collegiate  libraries  were  not  accorded  a great  deal  of  em- 
phasis in  most  ante-bellum  colleges.  The  best  collegiate  li- 
braries in  the  South  at  the  end  of  the  ante-bellum  period  were 
those  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  College  of  South  Carolina.  The  nucleus  of  the  library  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which  consisted  of  some  6,000  vol- 
umes personally  selected  by  Jefferson,  had  grown  to  16,000  by 
1840  — about  the  same  number  Yale  had  accumulated  in  over 
a century. 

College  libraries  were  typically  open  only  a few  hours  a 
week  in  order  to  permit  books  to  be  withdrawn  and  returned. 
The  regulations  governing  use  of  the  library  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  were  typical  of  this  period.  Regulations  passed  by 
the  trustees  in  1839  required  that  the  library  be  opened  at  least 
once  a week.  Use  of  the  library  was  tendered  on  a gratis  basis 

n!bid.t  539. 

Qilbid.  II,  351. 
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Earliest  known  view  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
(From  La  Tourrette’s  Map  of  Alabama,  1838.) 
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,w;rr  in  tho  cair*?  of  the?  y oar ; and  present  Ilnglbh  composition*  once  n ? 

Lnlm  compositions  occasionally.  A portion  of  them  deliver 
ori'bnal  piece#  at  their  graA»tk»fi,  ©tiCsiitracnccmetst  tiny. 

The  tiireo  lower  classes  declaim  in  rotation,  15  c-arh  wrek.  Each  of  these 
fl^rs  is  exerciwl  fnwpicntly  lit  translating  Esglish  into  Latin.,  and  in  : 
wriltnf  English  corofxsmtioiiB,  Latin  compositions  are  prepared  by  the  Ju- 

t. ;Qf  c|a**  j sad  French  compositions  are  cxliibitetl  by  the  Senior#. 

Tlx?  Junior  class,  ora  portion  of  them,  deliver  original  pieces  at  a public 
r-liihltioii,  at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year,  Examinations  arc  conducted 
P irtha  in  writing  ? in  part,  also,  orally. 

The  University  possesses  trainable  ttp§»»tt»  i tithe  departments  of  natural  ■ . 

•Mil'-epljy,  astronomy,  onjpticcrtiig,t  »nd  eiictoktryi  also,  extensive  and  well.  | ! 
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which  is  open  to  students.  And  in  which  they  receive  practical  in.-lruc- 

u. <n  in  that  branch  of  science* 

T‘.  r ibinet  of  minerals,  &-e,,  eotitissiw  n woite  of  *pO'v,fr<}  s inn  r<-e  ,«  ; I 
i,\  the  geology  of  Alabama,  Tilts  collection,  receives  yonrly  midi  lions,  amt  ■; 
vhen  completed,  will  present  at  a glance  the  mineral  iodusirlal  rr-mirce.;  of 
tie  state. 

The  library  consists  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  A d--vn4ive 
s i Copt' , r a tending  to  12*10  pn»WH,  hm  been  prefiaml,  u,  * ■ . 44 

■ too  eat  dm  r*  of  the  Edinburgh  U, * u*  f LA  ' 

author*  ere  alphabetically  arranged,  and  att  index  of  > ue,  has 
a appended,  for  the  list?  .«f  those  who  may  consult  iho  h;n  .rv.  „\um<  rmt«  • d 

>)  notion  collated  with  great  can*,  have  L * n m u ,*  „ 

m*-  work.  The  two  literary  soctottes  in  college  have  librarie « of  their  own. 

An  astronomical  observatory  has  been  erected,  and  iormhe  d with  v< 
mmieuls  for  observation,  of  a superior  order.  The  Imd-hug  5 ; toy  ;tor 
; • m I'm  r'h,  by  twenty-two  in  breadth  m the  c.mtrm  T>‘o<  * *.t  , 

• ‘i;aei!  by  a transit  circle,  constructed  by  Kiiuuih,  of  Lmdou,  having  n 

■■  .•  . ns»<‘  of  live  feet  fee;,}  Ictlgf  b.'u'itl*  iiH  . >cf  of  heir  US;  , i,.nf 

■,  ’ft  <ire«  The  limb  h three  fvH  m i\hnn*'U  r,  d<u  i to  to  < . , at  . i 

r«  ii-laig  by  four  micmscupca  to  single  and  by  estimation  to  frac-  '< 

f.-ai  d parts  of  a second.  Accompanying  the  traiiMt  circle  u v>.'rv  su- 
;•<  rior  cbwk  by  Dent,  of  London,  The  central  apartment  m - nrmnant- 
> i by  a revolving  dome  of  eighteen  feet  internal  diameter,  under  which 
o placed  art  c<  pi  atom!  instrument,  con  t.rueted  also  b v Sunnis.  'Tie- 
: « - •>;>  has  a clear  aperture  of  eight  inches,  and  u |U<  al  length  of  ?•.-.>  g.- 
t,  and  is  inounled  offer  tin?  mutliler  ot  the  eelebrate'd  Dorpat  instrument 
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to  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  University  and  to  individuals 
who  made  donations  of  $100  in  value.  Resident  graduates  and 
students  were  also  permitted  to  use  the  library,  but  the  regula- 
tions stated  that  “no  graduates  should  be  considered  residents 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  library  unless  they  actually 
reside  within  the  college  walls.”25 

New  rules  adopted  in  1843  called  for  the  library  to  be 
opened  at  noon  on  Wednesday  for  making  application  for  with- 
drawals and  again  on  Thursday  at  the  same  time  for  the  students 
to  receive  them.  Regulations  issued  in  1852  called  for  addi- 
tional hours:  one  hour  during  the  noon  recess  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  and  from  two  to  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Rather  formal  procedures  were  established  for  the  issuance  of 
books : 


Any  person  desiring  a book  shall  write  down  the 
date  and  the  library  number  of  the  book  upon  a slip 
of  paper  and  hand  it  to  the  librarian  and  the  librarian 
shall  take  the  book  from  the  shelves.  No  student  shall 
take  a book  from  the  shelves  upon  any  pretense.LN! 

An  1852  resolution  of  the  faculty  acknowledged  purchase 
of  wire  doors  for  the  library  cases  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
“a  dozen  spit-boxes”  for  the  library  room.17  The  library  con- 
tained over  four  thousand  volumes  plus  a collection  of  pamphlets 
and  other  unbound  material  in  1850. 

Rarely  was  the  ante-bellum  college  library  deemed  suffi- 
ciently important  to  have  a building  of  its  own,  but  “migrated 
around  as  necessity  dictated.”  ' The  library  at  the  College  of 
South  Carolina  was  possibly  a unique  exception.  There  was 
built  here,  in  1840,  a structure  “that  could  claim  to  be  the  first 
separate  college  library  building  in  the  United  States.”1'’  Within 
ten  years  an  admittedly  inadequate  library  had  become  one  of 

^James  B.  Sellers,  History  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  (Tuscaloosa:  University 
of  Alabama  Press,  1953),  100. 

*Ibid,  104. 

"Ibid.,  106. 

wAllan  P.  Tankersly,  College  Life  at  Old  Oglethorpe  (Athens:  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  1951),  41;  H.  Merton  Coulter,  College  Life  in  the  Old  South; 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1928),  53;  Satterfield,  “College  Libraries  in  Georgia”,  29. 
“Daniel  Walker  Hollis,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Vol  1,  South  Carolina 
College  (Columbia;  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1951),  4. 
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the  best  in  the  South.  By  1850  it  contained  over  18,000  volumes 
— thus  exceeding  Princeton  and  Columbia  — and  even  so 
exacting  a scholar  as  Francis  Lieber  found  it  exceedingly  use- 
ful. The  fine  library  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina  added 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  libraries  of  the  college  literary 
societies  to  outstrip  the  college  library  in  number  of  volumes, 
and  the  wide  range  of  subject  matter  in  the  libraries  of  the 
literary  societies  allowed  greater  opportunity  for  the  play  of 
intellect  than  did  the  narrower  religious  fare  of  the  usual  col- 
lege library.’1 

Outside  of  the  colleges  and  the  larger  cities  there  were  few 
collections  of  books  to  which  the  public  had  access.  DeBowT, 
in  1853,  reported  on  a plan  for  a “grand  circulating  library  for 
the  South  as  a means  of  distributing  information  where  the 
population  is  proportionately  sparse.”  The  plan  called  for 
central  depots  to  be  established  from  which  books  would  be 
distributed  to  the  towns  of  counties  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  subscription.  Books  would  be  returned  and  exchanged 
for  different  ones  at  twelve  month  intervals.  “We  wish  our 
people  were  as  ready,”  DeBow  wrote,  “to  take  up  county  sub- 
scriptions, and  as  ready  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  libraries  as  they  are  for  subscribing  to  railroads.”"2 

Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  South 
was  accompanied  by  a remarkable  expansion  of  public  libraries."' 
According  to  the  1850  census  the  eleven  states  which  later  joined 
the  Confederacy  contained  only  71  public  libraries  with  a cumu- 
lative total  of  less  than  200,000  volumes.  School,  church,  and 
college  libraries  raised  the  total  number  of  non-private  libraries 
to  350  with  a cumulative  total  of  360,000  volumes."'  By  1860 
the  number  of  public  libraries  had  increased  to  just  under  4,000 


30 Ibid,  35-36. 

'Frederick  Rudolph,  The  American  College  and  University  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1962),  143,  146:  Tankcrsly,  op.  cit.,  41;  Satterfield  “College  Libraries  in 
Georgia,”  23. 

MDeBow’s  Review,  XV  (October,  LS53),  432. 

“Clement  Eaton,  The  Growth  of  Southern  Civilization  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Bros.,  1961),  260. 

34 J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  (Washington:  A.  O.  P. 
Nocholson,  Public  Printer,  1852),  159. 
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and  held  a total  of  nearly  2,000,000  volumes.  The  total  number 
of  non-private  libraries  had  increased  to  more  than  37,000  with 
a total  of  2,330,000  books."' 

However,  as  historian  Clement  Eaton  has  pointed  out,  the 
phenomenal  expansion  of  public  libraries  in  the  South  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  ante-bellum  period  should  not  be  taken 
too  sanguinely  since  the  average  number  of  volumes  in  these 
libraries  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  more  than  one  volume  for 
every  two  or  three  white  persons.  South  Carolina,  which 
possessed  one  and  one-half  volumes  per  white  resident,  was  an 
outstanding  exception.1'-'  The  ravages  of  the  Civil  War  brought 
an  abrupt  interruption  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  public  libraries 
which  had  been  experienced  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties. 


“U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Mortality  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1865),  505. 
■^Clement  Eaton,  Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South  (Durham:  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press,  1940),  78. 
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LT.  COLONEL  DAVID  W.  BAINE 
A CONFEDERATE  HERO  FROM  THE  NORTH 

By 

Elbert  L.  Watson 

Time’s  inexorable  trend  often  scatters  dust  of  past  ages 
upon  those  who  have,  in  other  days,  played  significant  roles 
in  their  various  communities  and  states.  Lt.  Colonel  David 
William  Baine,  who  was  killed  leading  the  14th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment at  the  Battle  of  Frazier’s  Farm  in  Virginia,  June  30, 
1862,  is  one  such  overlooked  individual.  Without  question,  he 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  Alabama’s  greatest  citizens  had 
he  not  been  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 

Interestingly,  Baine’s  ancestry  was  decidely  anti-South 
in  that  both  parents  favored  abolition.  His  father,  John  McBain, 
a Methodist  minister  of  Dumfermline,  Scotland,  migrated  to 
America  about  1800  to  settle  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  where  he 
met  and  married  Maria  Adkins,  a member  of  a colonial  family 
tracing  its  antecedents  back  to  New  England  Puritans.  The 
McBains  followed  the  frontier  to  the  Western  Reserve,  a section 
of  land  claimed  by  Connecticut  along  Lake  Erie.1  Considering 
their  backgrounds,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  their  home 
atmosphere  reflected  strong  principles  and  firm  personal  con- 
victions. 

David  McBain,  born  August  29,  1829,  was  an  alert,  ambi- 
tious youngster  who  developed  an  insatiable  desire  for  books. 
He  graduated  with  honors  at  age  17  from  Pennsylvania’s  Alle- 
gheny College,  where  he  dropped  the  prefix  “Me”  from  his 
name.  There  he  also  met  an  attractive  Georgian,  Mary  Powell 
Hogue,  whom  he  married  in  1848.  A member  of  a prominent 
Southern  family,  Mary  was  endowed  with  graces  and  charm 
belonging  to  the  Southern  aristocracy.  The  couple  settled  in 
Centre,  Alabama,  where  David  taught  school.  Mary,  the  Baine’s 
first  child,  born  in  1850,  was  followed  by  Mildred  in  1855. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Centre,  Baine  associated  himself 
with  Thomas  B.  Cooper,  a popular  local  attorney  and  political 
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figure.  Formerly  a successful  Wetumpka  merchant,  his  in- 
fluence across  Alabama  gave  young  Baine  excellent  political 
contacts.2  A moderate  State  Rights  Whig,  Cooper  soon  im- 
pressed his  political  thought  upon  his  young  protege,  who  for- 
sook teaching  for  legal  practice  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
January  23,  1855.3  Though  slender  and  unimpressive  in  his 
bearing,  he  was  a tireless  worker  and  possessed  a trenchant 
mind  of  ingenious  analytical  powers  blended  with  highly  logical 
reasoning.  He  usually  shunned  popularity,  but  evinced  the 
heroic  without  pompousness. 

As  a young  lawyer,  Baine  often  fought  relentlessly  for 
the  underdog,  until  convinced  that  justice  had  been  properly 
discharged.  About  1855  a popular  Centre  merchant  named 
Penix  was  arrested  for  failing  to  satisfy  a large  debt  with  a 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  creditor.  The  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  sworn  out  by  a Rome,  Georgia,  attorney  employed 
by  the  Charleston  firm.  Penix  was  placed  in  a hack,  and  the 
party,  led  by  Cherokee  County’s  sheriff,  Tom  Price,  headed  for 
the  state  line.  At  Centre’s  outskirts  Penix  saw  Baine  and 
yelled  that  he  was  being  kidnapped.  Baine  impulsively  rushed 
into  town  looking  for  men  and  horses.  Within  minutes  he  was 
leading  10  heavily  armed  volunteers  in  pursuit  of  the  hack, 
which  was  overtaken  near  the  Georgia  line.  Several  farmers 
wanted  to  give  the  Rome  lawyer  an  Alabama  hill  country  whip- 
ping, but  Baine  convinced  them  that  the  accused  merchant 
should  seek  legal  recourse. 

The  jubilant  Penix  swore  out  warrants  charging  kidnapping 
and  false  imprisonment.  His  elation,  however,  was  shortlived. 
Baine  lost  the  case  in  circuit  court  when  it  was  proven  that  the 
merchant  had  a long  record  of  unpaid  debts  with  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  creditors,  many  of  whom  sent  him  regular 
written  reminders.4 


2A  native  of  Pendleton  Courthouse,  South  Carolina,  Cooper  opened  his  Centre  law 
office  in  1838.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature  six  terms,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
once,  in  1866.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  succeeding 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  who  was  expelled.  After  a long  and  distinguished  career,  he 
died  in  March  1885,  and  is  buried  in  Centre’s  Central  Cemetery. 

3Book  M,  230.  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Building.  One  family  account  claims  that 
he  was  admitted  in  1849. 

‘Atlanta  Constitution,  January  20,  1884. 
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In  1856,  the  Baines  moved  to  Hayneville,  the  governmental 
seat  of  Lowndes  County  and  a town  of  growing  wealth  and 
culture.  There  his  legal  practice  became  “perhaps  the  heaviest 
of  any  lawyer’s  in  this  section  of  the  state.”* 5  Ancient  court 
records  long  untouched,  found  in  the  State  Supreme  Court 
Building  attest  to  Baine’s  popularity.  His  name  was  frequently 
inscribed  in  cases  reaching  that  body  from  such  counties  as  St. 
Clair,  Cherokee,  Macon,  Dallas,  and  Wilcox,  as  well  as  Lowndes. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  the  Baines  moved  into  their  new  home, 
a large,  comfortable  house  begun  in  1822  and  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  one  block  south  of  the  courthouse.6  An  enter- 
prising citizen,  Baine  actively  supported  A.  A.  Hunt’s  academy, 
which  his  daughter,  Mary,  attended.7  An  attractive  and  popu- 
lar little  girl,  she  was  selected  Queen  of  May  at  Hayneville’s 
Female  Institute  in  1860  and  gave  a carefully  worded  speech  to 
an  overflow  crowd  which  attended  the  festive  occasion.8 9  It  was 
during  that  year  also  that  a son  was  born  and  named  for 
Thomas  Cooper.0 

One  honor  in  which  Baine  took  particular  interest  was  his 
position  as  General  of  the  Hayneville  Guards.  Numbering  only 
77  members,  this  home  guard  unit  gave  the  town  community 
pride,  particularly  when  the  men  drilled  in  their  smartly  tailored 
uniforms. 

At  this  point  in  his  life,  David  Baine,  according  to  avail- 
able records,  is  revealed  as  a loving  father  and  faithful  com- 
panion, active  in  his  community  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  prominence.  Few  men  could  have  achieved  more 
in  a brief  span  of  30  years.  But  even  at  that  young  age,  he 
knew  that  tomorrow  is  often  uncertain,  so  on  March  3,  1860, 
he  drew  up  his  will  bequeathing  his  worldly  possessions  to  his 

TJndated  article  printed  in  the  Cahaba  Gazette,  and  quoted  in  Mildred  Brewer 

Russell’s  Lowndes  Courthouse  (Montgomery,  1951),  117. 

6Mrs.  Milderd  Russell  McKeithen,  Baine’s  great  granddaughter,  is  the  present  oc- 
cupant. See  Lowndes  Couurthouse  for  fascinating  historical  sketch  of  Baine’s 
home. 

7Hayneville  Watchman,  July  30,  1858. 

8Mary  grew  into  an  equally  attractive  and  gracious  lady  who,  in  1869,  married 
Willis  Brewer,  the  noted  Alabama  historian. 

9After  serving  as  postmaster  and  mayor  of  Hayneville,  Thomas  C.  Baine  moved 
to  Birmingham  about  1900  and  worked  for  30  years  as  postal  inspector  for  the 
Federal  Government.  He  died  in  Birmingham  in  April,  1936. 
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wife  solely  and  separately  for  her  use.10  His  action  came  shortly 
after  his  election  by  the  Alabama  State  Democratic  Convention 
as  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  scheduled  in  May  for 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Earlier,  Alabama’s  state  legis- 
lature had  declared  itself  as  favoring  a special  convention  if  a 
“Black  Republican”  were  ever  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  Possibly,  these  two  events  echoed  in  Baine’s  mind  as 
harbingers  of  the  approaching  national  calamity,  in  which  he 
would  be  caught  up,  only  to  be  deposited,  finally,  on  a remote 
Virginia  battlefield. 

The  ardent  Secessionist  William  L.  Yancey,  with  whom 
Baine  maintained  a Montgomery  law  office,  is  probably  the 
man  who  influenced  him  to  express  his  State  Rights’  views 
forcefully  and  unapologetically.11  By  1860,  Yancey  stood  at  the 
forefront  to  plead  the  Lower  South’s  complaints  against  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  “Yancey 
Platform”  at  the  Charleston  Convention  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  slavery  in  the  territories.  But  the  Convention 
adopted  the  non-intervention  platform  of  presidential  candi- 
date Stephen  Douglas.  Yancey  thereupon  denounced  the  North’s 
flagrant  invasion  of  Southern  Rights,  and  accused  Douglas  sup- 
porters of  creating  internal  discord  within  the  Democratic 
Party.  When  it  became  apparent  that  no  platform  change  was 
possible,  Yancey  and  the  delegates  from  the  cotton  states  walked 
out  of  the  Convention.  Unable  to  select  a candidate,  the  dis- 
rupted Convention  adjourned  to  reconvene  later  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Baine,  although  not  a commanding  figure  at  Charles- 
ton, nevertheless,  supported  Alabama’s  decision  to  withdraw.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  his  signature  is  affixed  next  to  that 
of  Yancey’s  in  a statement  of  protest  issued  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.12 

Upon  his  return  from  Charleston,  Baine  gave  a spirited 
address  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  which  gathered  at  the  Lowndes 
County  courthouse  to  welcome  him  home.  The  following  night 
he  publicly  declared  that  Yancey’s  speech  to  the  Convention 


10Lowndes  County  Will  Book  “C”,  24. 

uTht  writer  believes  that  Baine  and  Yancey  became  close  friends  through  the 
influence  of  Yancey’s  brother,  Benjamin,  who  was  a Cherokee  County  neighbor 
of  Baine’s. 

12Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  9,  1860. 
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brought  “thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.”  Like 
Yancey,  he  believed  that  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of 
the  Democratic  Party  could  never  reunite  harmoniously.  Thus 
he  stood  implacable  against  sending  delegates  to  Baltimore, 
unless  they  were  “milder  men,  men  who  would  look  to  party 
success  and  spoils,  and  not  to  principles  to  govern  their  actions.”13 

At  Marion,  Alabama,  on  May  17  Baine  repeated  his  dis- 
approval of  participation  in  the  Baltimore  sessions  because  he 
believed  Alabama  would  find  herself  in  concert  with  those  who 
demanded  surrender  of  Southern  Constitutional  Rights.  Loudly 
applauded  throughout  his  discourse,  he  staunchly  defended  the 
South’s  decision  to  withdraw,  and  directed  a “withering  and 
scathing”  rebuke  at  outside  agitators  who  misrepresented  his 
state’s  Democratic  sentiment.  Later  in  the  day  at  Hayneville,  to 
a cheering  and  applauding  crowd,  he  spoke  in  “glowing  terms” 
of  the  Alabama  Platform,  and  extolled  Yancey  as  the  state’s 
“most  gifted  and  noble  son.”  A resolution  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing commended  Baine  and  other  seceding  delegates,  and  closed 
with  a Biblical  paraphrase:  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, you  have  our  support  and  confidence.”14 

Two  nights  later  at  a final  courthouse  meeting,  delegates 
were  elected  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  slated  for 
Montgomery  on  June  4.  S.  P.  NeSmith,  Baine’s  law  partner, 
presided  over  the  gathering,  which  included  numerous  speeches 
against  supporting  the  national  Democratic  Party.  Baine  spoke 
last,  then  presented  a list  of  resolutions  which  he  prepared.  In 
part  they  pledged: 

1.  Opposition  to  sending  an  Alabama  delegation  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention; 

2.  Approval  of  a Convention  at  Richmond  where 
Southern  Rights  could  be  freely  expressed  and 
asserted ; 

3.  Permission  for  the  chairman  to  appoint  15  county 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention;  and 

4.  That  the  delegation  would  vote  as  a unit,  with  a 
majority  of  the  delegation  determining  how  the 
vote  would  be  cast. 

“Hayneville  Watchman , May  11,  1860,  and  Benton  Weekly  Herald,  May  12,  1860. 
^Montgomery  Advertiser,  May  23,  1860. 
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The  resolutions,  to  no  one’s  surprise,  unanimously  passed 
and  NeSmith  appointed  the  15  delegates,  one  of  whom  was 
Baine. 

County  delegates  from  Alabama  met  at  the  Capitol  in  what 
was  regarded  as  the  “largest  and  best  and  most  harmonious  and 
imposing  [meeting]  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State.”15  Again, 
Baine  presented  a list  of  resolutions  placing  the  Convention  on 
record  as: 

1.  Favoring  Southern  delegations  holding  their  Con- 
vention in  Richmond; 

2.  Favoring  sending  eight  delegates  from  the  state  at 
large  and  four  from  each  congressional  district; 

3.  Requesting  the  Richmond  delegates  to  adopt  the 
Alabama  platform  of  principles  rejected  in  Charles- 
ton. 

There  was,  however,  some  opposition  from  a loyalist  ele- 
ment. Judge  A.  B.  Meek  of  Mobile  introduced  a series  of  reso- 
lutions which  advised  sending  delegates  to  Baltimore  in  order  to 
“preserve  the  union  and  harmony”  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
These  were  rejected  313  to  95,  and  Baine’s  resolutions,  with 
incidental  changes,  were  unanimously  adopted.  Baine  himself 
was  one  of  the  eight  delegates  at  large  selected  by  acclamation. 
One  week  later  he  joined  other  Southern  Democrats  in  Rich- 
mond, to  cast  his  vote  to  nominate  John  C.  Breckenridge  of 
Kentucky  as  a candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Characteristically,  Baine  campaigned  arduously  for  the 
ticket,  traveling  over  much  of  South  Alabama  and  into  North- 
west Florida  for  political  rallies.  His  recorded  utterances  in- 
dicate an  obvious  pleasure  with  the  turn  of  events;  at  no  time 
did  he  advocate  secession  as  the  desirable  solution  to  the  South’s 
ills.  On  the  contrary,  he  anticipated  a day  when  Southern  Rights 
would  be  respected  within  the  framework  of  the  Federal  Union. 
As  the  campaign  neared  mid-point,  he  wrote: 

I think  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves 

upon  our  Men  and  our  Platform.  For  the  first  time 


Ibid.,  June  13,  1860. 
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in  history  we  go  before  the  people  with  a ticket  in 
which  even  our  bitterest  political  enemies  have  searched 
in  vain  to  find  a fault.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
raised  a banner  on  which  is  inscribed  all  the  just  rights 
of  the  South,  in  terms  so  plain  that  not  even  quibbling 
demagogues  can  dispute  about  their  meaning 
Since  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  last  six  months  has 
cleared  away,  we  find  acting  with  us  many  noble  and 
true  men  of  the  opposition  . . . who  have  preferred 
consistency  in  principle  to  consistency  in  mere  party 
organization  — who  have  determined  to  follow  the  right 
wherever  it  might  lead  them.16 

Baine’s  prophetic  last  line  carried  more  significance  three 
months  later.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President, 
the  Deep  South  was  left  with  a choice  of  seceding  or  accepting 
what  it  regarded  as  a sectional  party  in  Washington.17  Already 
Alabama’s  legislature  had  specified  the  calling  of  a convention 
to  determine  the  state’s  future  course  in  the  event  of  a Republi- 
can election.  Governor  A.  B.  Moore’s  hesitation  about  ordering 
the  convention  brought  hundreds  of  secessionists  from  Mont- 
gomery and  neighboring  counties  to  the  Capital  City  on  No- 
vember 10  to  declare  an  unalterable  course.  Baine  and  20  other 
prominent  men  were  selected  to  contact  Governor  Moore  about 
issuing  a Proclamation  calling  the  convention.  The  Governor 
responded  to  the  request  and  scheduled  the  historic  convention 
to  meet  in  Montgomery  on  January  7,  1861. 

Baine  played  his  usual  conspicuous  role  on  November  17 
at  the  Lowndes  County  Convention,  which  convened  to  select 
candidates  for  delegates  to  the  Secession  Convention.  A news- 
paper reporter  thought  the  meeting  emitted  the  gaiety  and 
lightheartedness  often  identified  with  an  annual  family  home- 
coming. People  from  all  sections  of  the  county  brought  their 
basket  dinners,  and  seemed  more  concerned  with  spinning 
humorous  yarns  and  reminiscing  about  events  of  other  years 
than  they  were  with  the  momentous  decisions  facing  them.  In 
contrast,  however,  the  Convention’s  action  was  serious  and  em- 
phatic, and  Baine’s  resolutions  affirmed  that: 

16Hayneville  Chronicle,  August  9,  1860. 

17In  Lowndes  County,  Breckenridge  polled  1007  to  John  Bell’s  592,  and  Douglas’s 
57.  Hayneville’s  vote  was  176-57-10  in  the  same  order. 
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1.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Black  Repub- 
lican, means  that  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  Ala- 
bama, the  ties  to  the  Federal  Union  must  be  broken ; 

2.  Separate  Secession  of  Alabama  is  her  only  lawful 
and  peaceable  remedy  in  this  hour  of  need,  and 
the  remedy  must  be  exercised  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble period; 

3.  It  made  no  difference  what  other  Southern  states 
did,  Alabama  would  never  accept  Lincoln’s  gov- 
ernment. 

The  resolutions  were  again  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
committee  selected  as  candidates  James  G.  Gilchrist  and  James 
S.  Williamson,  who  were  received  with  “deafening  shouts  of 
applause.”18  Both  men  spoke  for  and  pledged  their  influence 
toward  prompt  withdrawal  of  Alabama  from  the  Union.  It  is 
somewhat  puzzling  why  Baine  was  not  elected  as  one  candidate. 
Possibly  he  eliminated  himself  from  consideration,  believing, 
instead,  that  his  political  sagacity  could  be  better  utilized  from 
another  vantage  point  for  the  time  being.  Indeed,  his  penman- 
ship caused  the  Hayneville  Chronicle  to  comment: 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Gen.  Baine  and 
adopted  with  singularly  unanimity  have  the  ring  of 
true  metal  ....  Our  people  are  in  earnest  now,  and 
look  forward  to  immediate  separation  as  the  last  and 
only  hope  of  the  South  ....  Our  cup  is  full;  it  over- 
flows: Men  and  countrymen,  if  you  have  courage  in 

you,  stand  it  no  longer.  Bring  your  sons  and  your  sons’ 
sons,  and  like  the  Cathagenian  of  old,  swear  them  to 
eternal  hostility  against  a government  which  ceasing 
to  be  a blessing  is  soon  to  become  a curse  in  the  hands 
of  your  enemies,  and  be  used  as  an  instrument  for 
your  destruction.10 

Recorded  information  on  Baine’s  secessionist  role  follow- 
ing the  county  convention  is  quite  scanty.  One  can  only  assume 
that  he  performed  a significant  but  forgotten  function  at  the 
Secessionist  Convention.  On  the  evening  of  February  15,  he 
served  on  a committee  appointed  by  Governor  Moore  to  meet 

18Hayneville  Chronicle,  November  22,  1860. 

"Ibid. 
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Jefferson  Davis,  the  recently  elected  Confederate  President,  at 
West  Point,  Georgia,  where  the  group  boarded  the  train  to 
accompany  it  into  Montgomery.  Knowing  of  Baine’s  presence 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  him  alighting  from 
the  train  at  Union  Station;  following  the  presidential  party  in 
a torchlight  parade  to  the  Exchange  Hotel ; then  climbing  to  the 
balcony  where  he  listened  intently  to  Davis’s  brief,  but  challeng- 
ing, address.  Perhaps  he  stood  by  Yancey,  who  memorialized 
the  evening  with  his  famous  “the  man  and  the  hour  have  met” 
oration.  Two  days  later,  Baine  probably  joined  the  hundreds 
who  converged  on  the  Capitol  for  the  inauguration.  Standing 
there  that  crisp,  windblown  afternoon,  David  Baine  saw  a new 
nation  blossom  into  existence,  and  realized  in  a deeper  way  that 
he  had  done  much  to  make  this  historic  moment  possible.20 

Baine  spent  about  one  year  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
performed  faithfully  wherever  needed.  Believing  it  would  take 
months  before  the  Hayneville  Guards  reached  the  front  lines, 
he  resigned  and  enlisted  in  the  First  Alabama  Regiment.  At 
Auburn,  on  August  1,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Fourteenth  Alabama  Regiment,  his  qualifications  hav- 
ing been  advanced  by  Yancey  in  correspondence  with  President 
Davis.21  The  regiment  went  first  to  Camp  Jones  in  Huntsville, 
then  on  November  4 was  transferred  to  Richmond. 

Baine  etched  an  enviable  military  record,  which  caused  the 
Cahaba  Gazette  to  predict  that  “if  this  war  lasts  [he]  will  take 
as  high  position  in  the  military  as  [his]  admitted  talents  have 
won  for  [him]  in  the  legal.”22  One  of  his  letters  written  to  his 
wife  during  the  war  gives  a touching  insight  into  his  thoughts 
during  this  portion  of  his  life : 

Dear  Mollie  ...  I feel  uneasy  about  you  for  fear 
you  will  not  have  enough  money  to  go  on.  Our  late  re- 

20  A family  account  relates  that  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Baine 
underwent  considerable  consternation  of  mind  over  whether  he  could  conscien- 
tiously take  up  arms  against  the  North,  that  being  the  section  of  his  early  nur- 
ture. As  the  story  goes,  he  spent  an  entire  night  walking  and  praying  in  his  beau- 
tiful garden  of  magnolias  and  a myriad  of  other  flowers.  Shortly  before  dawn, 
he  realized  that  his  deep  love  for  the  South  would  allow  him  to  take  no  other 
course  than  actual  service  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
aNote  found  in  Lowndes  County  File,  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

22N.  d.,  quoted  in  Russell,  Lowndes  Courthouse , 117. 
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verses  will  I fear  protract  the  war  and  make  times 
very  hard  and  I am  not  sure  but  that  your  best  plan 
would  be  sometime  during  the  summer  to  move  up  to 
your  Mother  [sic]  and  remain  there  during  the  war 
....  I do  not  know  where  we  will  be  sent  or  when. 

They  need  us  in  so  many  places  that  I don’t  think  they 
know  where  to  send  us.  We  are  improving  rapidly  & 
will  be  sent  off  in  about  two  weeks  I think.  My  own 
health  is  good.  I am  very  busy  all  the  time  ....  Give 
my  love  to  the  babies  and  accept  it  for  yourself.  Write 
often.  Goodbye  dear.  Your  husband.  D.  W.  Baine.23 

On  June  27,  1862,  heavy  fighting  erupted  north  of  Rich- 
mond at  Gaines  Mill,  and  a series  of  battles,  called  the  “Seven 
Days  Battles,”  began.  Assigned  to  the  Fifth  Brigade  of  Long- 
street’s  Division,  the  Fourteenth  Alabama,  commanded  by 
Baine,  was  caught  in  an  exposed  position  in  an  open  field  near 
Gaines  Mill,  but  rallied  to  drive  a Federal  force  from  the  area. 
Years  later  M.  B.  Hurst,  the  regiment’s  musician  remembered 
that  Baine’s  “daring  excelled  that  of  any  man  I ever  saw,  amidst 
the  hail-storm  of  bullets.  He  was  cool  and  apparently  as  self 
possessed  as  if  he  was  in  his  tent  at  camp.”21 

At  the  Battle  of  Frayser’s  Farm  on  June  30,  a Union 
battery  pinned  the  Fourteenth  down,  so  General  Roger  Pryor, 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  asked  Baine  if  he  thought  his 
men  could  capture  it.  Without  hesitation,  Baine  replied,  “My 
boys  will  capture  it  if  I tell  them.”  Thereupon,  he  yelled  a 
command  and  led  the  way  into  a withering  enemy  fire.25  Across 
the  battlefield,  there  arose  groans  and  lamentations  of  wounded 
and  dying,  but  the  indomitable  men,  urged  on  by  Baine,  never 
faltered.  The  objective  was  almost  reached  when,  at  a critical 
instant,  a minnie  ball  struck  Baine  in  the  abdomen,  severing  a 
blood  vessel,  and  he  slumped  to  the  ground.  As  life  slipped 
away,  he  issued  his  last  command  to  a young  officer  kneeling 
beside  him.  “I  am  mortally  wounded,”  he  gasped,  “tell  Major 
Wood  to  take  charge  of  the  regiment.”  Baine’s  character  here 
is  vividly  illustrated,  for,  to  the  last,  he  thought  of  his  responsi- 

^Sent  from  David  W.  Baine  to  Mollie  Baine,  Richmond  Va.,  February  26,  1862. 

In  possession  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Russell  McKeithen. 

“Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  23,  1902. 

*Ibid,  and  Official  Records:  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  1,  Vol.  XI,  Part  2,  760. 
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bility  instead  of  himself.  Another  minute  and  he  was  gone. 
Ihat  evening  his  frail  body  was  borne  from  the  desolate  battle- 
field and  taken  to  its  final  resting  place  in  Richmond’s  Holly- 
wood Cemetery. 

The  Southwestern  Baptist  mourned  his  loss  as  one  of  Ala- 
oama’s  “bravest  and  truest  sons.”20  A moving  eulogy  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  reprinted  in  many  state  newspapers 
paid  tribute  to  him  by  saying: 

Among  the  many  noble  sons  of  Alabama  who  have 
freely  given  their  lives  as  a sacrifice  to  their  country, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  a passing  tribute  than  D.  W. 
Baine  of  Lowndes,  who  was  killed  in  the  recent  battles 
near  Richmond.  As  a lawyer  Col.  Bain  [sic]  stood 
among  the  very  first  men  of  his  profession  in  the  State. 

His  mind  was  singularly  acute  and  logical  and  he  rarely 
failed  to  convince  the  understanding  if  he  did  not  cap- 
tivate the  imagination.  In  all  the  relations  and  pursuits 
of  life  he  was  noted  for  directness,  candor,  and  purity 
....  He  has  fallen  in  the  very  morning  of  a bright  and 
prosperous  career.27 

A footnote  to  David  Baine’s  life  occurred  during  the  1866- 
67  session  of  the  Alabama  legislature.  On  December  7,  Chero- 
kee County’s  State  Senator,  A.  L.  Woodliff  of  Gadsden  delivered 
a petition  signed  by  residents  of  Cherokee,  Calhoun,  St.  Clair, 
Blount,  DeKalb,  and  Marshall  Counties,  claiming  that  residents 
were  “praying  for  the  formation  of  a new  county  the  center 
of  which  would  be  at  or  near  Gadsden  in  Cherokee  County.”29 
Woodliff’s  bill  passed  the  Senate  27  to  3 and  the  House  69  to  13, 
with  the  latter  vote  receiving  strong  support  from  House 
Speaker,  Thomas  B.  Cooper,  who  suggested  that  the  county  be 
named  “Baine”  to  honor  his  former  young  partner. 

Baine  County’s  existence,  unfortunately,  was  short-lived. 
A military  government,  imposed  on  Alabama  in  1867,  called 
for  a convention  to  rewrite  the  state’s  Constitution.  With 
Radical  delegates  Baine  County,  especially,  was  a sore  spot 
since  it  bore  the  name  of  a passionate  Secessionist,  whom  they 


“August  21,  1862. 

^Jacksonville  Republican,  July  17,  1862. 
*8 Senate  Journal,  1866-67,  180. 
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also  regarded  as  a Northern  “traitor.”  The  issue  was  tossed 
back  and  forth  for  several  days,  before  a vote  of  41  to  34  was 
reached  favoring  abolition.29  Thus,  after  one  exuberant  year, 
Baine  County,  also  destined  for  a bright  and  promising  career, 
was  cut  down  by  Yankee  missiles.  One  year  later  the  state 
legislature  permanently  settled  the  issue,  when  it  re-established 
the  county  as  Etowah,  and  through  the  years  this  name  has 
proudly  received  numerous  honors  and  acclaim. 


* Official  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1867,  4. 
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CONFEDERATE  DEFENSES  AND  UNION  GUNBOATS 
ON  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER: 

A FEDERAL  RAID  INTO  NORTHWEST  ALABAMA 

By 

Kenneth  R.  Johnson 

Few  if  any  people  in  north  Alabama  expected  the  first 
Union  forces  to  come  by  water.  North  Alabamians  like  most 
southerners  expected  the  Civil  War  to  be  fought  by  forces 
which  were  transported  and  supplied  by  land.  The  first  gun- 
boat raid  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  northwest  Alabama  was 
therefore  almost  entirely  unexpected.  Carried  out  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  it  clearly  indicated  the  inadequacies  of  Confederate 
defenses  on  the  Tennessee. 

The  federal  government  started  building  gunboats  for 
service  in  the  western  rivers  very  early  in  the  war.  Commo. 
Andrew  Foote  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboats  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861.  By  February,  1862,  seven  gunboats  were  ready 
for  service  and  others  were  being  constructed.  The  gunboats 
were  small  floating  fortresses  armed  with  big  guns,  manned 
by  Union  crews  working  behind  ironsides  or  heavy  wood  bar- 
riers. The  gunboats  were  in  constant  service  travelling  down 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
observing  Confederate  activities,  probing  the  Confederate  de- 
fenses, and  posing  a constant  threat  to  any  southern  property 
and  southern  vessels  which  might  be  north  of  the  Confederate 
line  of  defense.  The  gunboats  served  the  Union  very  much  as 
the  cavalry  served  the  Confederacy. 

The  Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the  west  extended  from 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi  eastward  through  Fort 
Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
Bowling  Green  to  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Gen.  Albert  S.  Johns- 
ton, with  headquarters  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  commanded 
this  line.  When  he  assumed  command,  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Department  Two  which  included  responsi- 
bility for  fortifying  and  defending  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
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While  both  commanders  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
rivers  and  the  existence  of  Union  gunboat  superiority,  there 
was  never  a thorough  plan  made  and  carried  out  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Tennessee.  It  was  navigable  year  round  from  its 
mouth  near  Paducah,  Kentucky,  up  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  area 
in  northwest  Alabama.  Thus  it  provided  an  invasion  route 
across  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  northeast  Mississippi,  and  into 
north  Alabama. 

The  main  Confederate  defense  of  the  Tennessee  centered 
on  Fort  Henry,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  just  below 
Kentucky  in  the  edge  of  Tennessee.  Construction  of  this  fort 
was  begun  by  Governor  Isham  Harris  of  Tennessee  in  early 
1861.  Later  the  Confederate  government  assumed  responsi- 
bility. There  was  little  urgency  until  September,  1861,  when  the 
Union  gunboats  began  to  appear  on  the  rivers.1  Many  southern- 
owned  vessels  operating  on  the  Ohio  at  that  time  sought  safety 
on  the  Tennessee  above  Fort  Henry.2  In  October,  1861,  the  un- 
finished Fort  Henry  was  the  only  defense  against  the  Union 
gunboats. 

Efforts  to  strengthen  the  fort  were  increased.  On  Gen. 
Polk’s  recommendation,  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman  was  placed  in 
command  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  with  instructions  to 
complete  the  forts  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  problems 
slowed  the  work.  Shortages  of  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  labor, 
and  trained  troops  with  proper  arms  all  contributed  to  delays 
and  weaknesses  at  Fort  Henry,  as  did  the  fort’s  bad  location 
and  the  absence  of  a coordinated  command.  To  help  speed  the 
work,  Johnston  urged  the  citizens  to  lend  fifteen  hundred  slaves 
to  do  manual  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  fort.  Only  two 
hundred  were  received.3  In  January,  1862,  he  informed  Col.  ’ 


1Thomas  L.  Connelly,  Army  of  the  Heartland;  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  1861-1862 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1967),  18-19;  Joseph  H.  Parks, 
General  Leonidas  Pol\,  the  Lighting  Bishop  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1962),  188;  Peter  Franklin  Walker,  “Building  a Tennessee  Army: 
Autumn,  1861,”  Tennessee  Historical  Quarterly,  XVI  (June,  1957),  113.  Herein- 
after cited  as  THQ. 

2Jessee  Taylor,  “The  Defense  of  Fort  Henry,”  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War, 
ed.  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Buel  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 1884-87),  VI,  368. 

8Pcter  Franklin  Walker,  “Command  Failure:  The  Fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,”  THQ,  XVI  (December,  1957),  337. 
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Josiah  Gorgas  that  two  more  10-inch  columbiads  were  needed 
at  Fort  Henry,  and  at  one  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
ammunition  for  the  heavy  weapons.* * * 4  In  late  January,  1862,  the 
fort  was  declared  ready  for  action.  On  January  31,  1862,  Gen. 
Tilghman  reported  3,033  men  and  officers  present  for  duty.5 * 
Seventeen  guns  were  mounted  in  the  fort,  twelve  of  these  placed 
to  bear  on  the  river.  The  twelve  guns  included  one  10-inch 
columbiad,  one  rifled  gun  of  24-pounder  caliber,  two  42-pounders 
and  eight  32-pounders.8 9  The  fact  that  3,033  men  and  seventeen 
guns  were  at  Fort  Henry  while  13,628  men  and  one  hundred 
forty  guns  were  concentrated  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  defending 
the  Mississippi  River,  strongly  suggests  the  Polk  was  not  nearly 
as  concerned  with  the  defense  of  the  Tennessee  as  the  Mississippi 
River.7 

To  supplement  the  guns  at  Fort  Henry,  “torpedoes”  or 
mines  were  used.  Torpedoes  were  stationed  in  the  Tennessee 
River  below  the  fort.  The  torpedoes  were  anchored  on  the 
river  bottom  with  rods  or  prongs  extending  upward.  A ship 
contacting  the  rods  would  trigger  an  explosion.  These  mecha- 
nisms were  defective  at  best,  and  most  of  them  broke  their 
moorings  when  the  river  began  to  flood.  Many  of  the  torpedoes 
were  fished  out  of  the  river  by  the  sailors  on  the  Union  gun- 
boats.8 When  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry  finally  came,  twelve 
torpedoes  were  hastily  placed  in  the  river.  Because  of  the  high 
water  these  torpedoes  were  completely  useless.0 

There  was  strong  sentiment  in  some  quarters  favoring  the 
construction  of  a fleet  of  ironclad  gunboats  as  a means  of  de- 
fending the  western  rivers.  While  an  attempt  was  made  to 
implement  such  a policy,  it  extended  to  the  Tennessee  River  in 


*The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 

and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1880-1901), 

Ser.  1,  VII,  849.  Hereinafter  cited  as  ORA  with  all  references  to  Series  1 unless 

otherwise  rioted. 

7 bid.,  855. 

*lbid.,  132. 

7 Ibid .,  857,  855;  Connelly,  Army  of  the  Heartland,  20,  79-80. 

8Henry  Welke,  ‘The  Gunboats  at  Belmont  and  Fort  Henry,”  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War,  ed.  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Buel  (New  York:  The 
Century  Company,  1884-87),  I,  362-64;  Bruce  Catton,  Grant  Moves  South  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1960),  139. 

9 ORA,  VII,  149. 
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only  one  case.  On  October  15,  1861,  Polk  informed  Confederate 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  S.  R.  Mallory  that  gunboats  were  in- 
dispensible  to  Confederate  defenses.  He  indicated  that  a 
steamer  on  the  Tennessee,  which  could  be  converted  into  an 
ironclad  gunboat,  could  be  purchased  for  $12,000.10  Mallory 
was  sympathetic  and  apparently  approved  the  purchase.  In 
November,  1861,  Polk  reported  that  the  steamer  Eastport  had 
been  purchased  and  was  being  converted  to  a gunboat  on  the 
Tennessee  River."  Lt.  I.  N.  Brown  of  the  Confederate  Navy 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  conversion  of  the  Eastport 

Governor  Harris  and  others  urged  Gen.  Johnston  to  build  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland.13  Although 
Johnston  seemed  to  feel  that  the  rivers  were  the  weakest  parts 
of  his  defense,  he  took  little  interest  in  the  gunboats.  His  atti- 
tude might  well  have  stemmed  from  a report  by  J.  F.  Gilmer, 
his  chief  engineer,  that  the  building  of  a gunboat  fleet  on  the 
Cumberland  River  was  completely  impractical  due  to  shortage 
of  materials  and  shallowness  of  the  rivers.1' 

No  effort  was  made  to  erect  any  kind  of  defensive  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Tennessee  above  Fort  Henry.  Col.  A.  A.  Heiman 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  a Union  gunboat’s  running 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Henry.  If  this  should  happen,  the  gun- 
boat would  be  free  to  operate  all  along  the  river  without  inter- 
ference. He  recommended  that  troops  be  stationed  at  Danville, 
Tennessee,  to  protect  the  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville 
Railroad  bridge  there.  Danville  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
above  Fort  Henry  and  was  important  in  at  least  three  respects: 
If  the  railroad  bridge  there  were  destroyed,  Johnston’s  army 
would  be  split  by  the  Tennessee  River.  Troops  on  either  side 
would  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  in  an  emergency. 
Also,  Danville  was  the  nearest  railroad  depot  serving  Fort 
Henry.  Supplies  arriving  by  rail  were  placed  on  a steamer  and 

10 Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1894-1921),  Ser.  1,  XXII,  794. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  ORN  with  all  references  to  Series  1 unless  otherwise  noted. 
u ORA,  VII,  306.  Fletcher  Pratt,  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1956),  36-37. 

™ORA,  VII,  154. 

*ORN,  XXII,  806. 

uORA,  VII,  748-49;  Charles  P.  Roland,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (Austin:  University 
of  Texas  Press,  1964),  284-85. 

16 ORA , IV,  461-62. 
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carried  down  river  to  the  fort.  The  railroad  drawbridge  at 
Danville  effectively  blocked  movement  of  large  boats  on  the 
Tennessee  when  the  bridge  was  closed.  Therefore,  Union  gun- 
boats could  be  blocked  from  most  of  the  river  as  long  as  the 
bridge  remained  in  Confederate  hands.  But  Polk  did  not  erect 
any  fortifications  at  Danville. 

Other  military  authorities  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  did 
not  erect  any  kind  of  fortifications  on  their  sections  of  the 
river.  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  who  commanded  a district  includ- 
ing Alabama  and  west  Florida,  established  his  headquarters  in 
Mobile  and  devoted  his  energies  to  coastal  defense.10  Fort  Henry 
thus  constituted  the  only  obstacle  to  a gunboat  invasion  of  the 
heartland  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  people  along  the  lower  Tennessee  were  content  to  leave 
river  defenses  to  military  authorities  The  citizens’  apathy 
stemmed  from  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  gunboat  threat  and 
also  from  the  existence  of  strong  Union  sentiment  in  the  Tennes- 
see valley.17  But  public  concern  began  to  develop.  Reports  of 
the  Union  gunboats  began  to  appear  in  the  Florence,  Alabama, 
newspaper  in  September,  1861.18  The  clamor  for  defense  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  prominent  use  of  the  river  in  the  battle 
of  Belmont  in  November,  1861,  and  the  policy  of  building  gun- 
boats all  helped  stimulate  public  interest  in  river  defense.10 

In  early  November,  1861,  a group  of  business  leaders  from 
Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lauderdale,  and  Colbert  Counties  in  Ala- 
bama and  from  Tishomingo  County,  Mississippi,  met  in  Tus- 
cumbia.  Their  object  was  to  plan  a better  and  more  effective 
defense  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Included  in  the  group  were 
Gen.  Samuel  E.  Weakley,20  James  E.  Saunders,  Thomas  J. 

“Charles  P.  Roland,  “Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  the  Loss  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,”  ]ournal  of  Southern  History,  XXIII,  51;  ORA,  IV,  419-20. 

17Donald  Davidson,  The  Tennessee , Frontier  to  Secession  (New  York:  Rinehart 
and  Company,  1946),  I,  321;  Connelly,  Army  of  the  Heartland,  17-18. 

“Florence  Gazette,  September  18,  1861. 

“Pratt,  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters,  36-38;  Welke,  “Gunboats  at  Belmont  and 
Fort  Henry,”  362-64. 

^Gen.  Weakley  held  the  rank  of  Major  General  in  the  Alabama  Militia.  He  was 
also  part  owner  of  the  Globe  Cotton  Mills  in  Florence.  The  Mills  burned  in 
1863.  See:  William  L.  McDonald  and  Earl  S.  Daniel,  “War  against  citizens 
of  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,”  Florence  Times,  May  17,  1961;  Albert  Burton 
Moore,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People  (New  York:  The  American  Histori- 
cal Society,  1927),  II,  536. 
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Foster,  David  Deshler,  William  Dickson,  William  Cooper,  B.  B. 
Trousdale,  all  of  north  Alabama,  and  some  others.  The  group 
formed  a committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.  Weakley 
to  inquire  of  military  commanders  if  the  defense  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  was  adequate  and  to  determine  how  the  citizens  of 
north  Alabama  and  Mississippi  could  aid  the  defensive  efforts 

The  Weakley  Committee  traveled  to  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
for  an  interview  with  Gen.  Polk.  They  had  a number  of  meet- 
ings with  Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  who  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand. Pillow,  with  Polk’s  approval,  stated  that  the  defenses 
on  the  Tennessee  were  very  inadequate  but  were  as  good  as 
time  and  means  would  permit.  The  committee  was  further  in- 
formed that  a federal  attack  was  imminent.  Gens.  Pillow  and 
Polk  felt  that  the  Union  forces  would  attack  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  might  also  attack  the  Tennessee,  which  if  successful 
would  permit  Union  forces  to  advance  by  rail  on  Memphis  or 
carry  out  a flank  attack  on  the  Mississippi  defenses  at  Colum- 
bus. The  Committee  and  Pillow  planned  a cooperative  military- 
civilian  effort  to  strengthen  the  Tennessee  River  fortifications. 
Pillow,  after  reminding  the  Committee  that  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi had  contributed  very  little  to  the  work  at  Fort  Henry, 
made  certain  promises.  The  military  would  furnish  engineers 
to  lay  off  additional  defensive  works  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
superintend  construction,  and  provide  artillery  for  the  fortifica- 
tions if  Alabama  would  provide  labor  for  construction  and 
troops  with  their  own  small  arms  to  garrison  the  fortifications.” 

Pillow  immediately  issued  orders  to  Capt.  Joseph  Dixon,  a 
military  engineer,  to  leave  his  duties  at  Fort  Donelson  and  lay 
out  additional  works  on  the  Tennessee  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Henry.  Pillow  stated  that  a large  force  of  slaves  with  troops 
to  protect  them  would  soon  arrive  from  Alabama  to  carry  on  the 
construction  work.  It  was  to  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble.23 Dixon  was  in  a quandary.  Should  he  follow  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Pillow  or  of  his  immediate  commander,  Maj.  J.  F.  Gilmer, 
who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  Department  directly 
under  Gen.  Johnston?  Gilmer  countermanded  Pillow’s  orders 
but  sent  Capt.  Charles  Hayden  to  lay  out  the  works  requested. 

aORA,  VII,  694-96. 
albid.,  692. 

23 Ibid.,  699. 
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Apparently  little  was  accomplished  because  a short  time  later 
Dixon  was  sent  to  plan  and  supervise  the  new  defensive  works. 
Gilmer  advised  that  the  new  fortifications  should  be  located  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  across  the 
river  from  Fort  Henry.  Dixon  was  urged  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  object  is  to  prevent  our  enemy  from  occupying 
ground  dangerous  to  Fort  Henry.  Of  course  no  guns 
designed  for  fire  upon  the  river  will  be  placed  so  high. 
Field  guns  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  armament, 
with  proper  provision  for  using  musket  and  rifle.24 

Capt.  Dixon  made  the  survey  and  planned  the  fortifications 
which  became  known  as  Fort  Heiman.25 

The  Weakley  Committee  in  the  meantime  returned  to  Tus- 
cumbia  and  launched  its  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  give  official 
status  to  the  Committee,  Gen.  Weakley  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp  to  Gen.  Pillow.  On  November  23,  1861,  the  Committee 
issued  a public  statement  explaining  its  activities  and  objectives 
“To  Our  Fellow  Citizens  of  North  Alabama  and  North  Missis- 
sippi.” It  hoped  to  raise  five  thousand  soldiers  who  would  be 
used  specifically  to  garrison  the  new  fortifications.  Also,  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Foster,  a member  of  the  Committee,  was  authorized 
to  raise  a regiment  of  regulars,  to  be  armed  with  their  own 
weapons,  for  a twelve-month  enlistment.  More  imaginative  was 
the  Committee’s  decision  to  raise  one  company  of  older  men  in 
each  county  of  North  Alabama  for  forty-day  service.  It  was 
claimed  that  these  older  men  were  better  shots  than  younger 
men.  But  mainly  it  was  hoped  that  if  older  men  would  enlist, 
they  would  be  much  more  willing  to  have  their  slaves  do  the 
work  constructing  the  new  fortifications  near  Fort  Henry.20 
Women  were  “invited”  to  aid  in  preparing  clothing  and  tents. 
Citizens  with  private  arms  were  urged  to  give  them  up  for 
general  defense.  To  lend  urgency  to  the  appeal,  the  committee 
stated  that 

If  our  people  at  home  were  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  a 
deadly  struggle  for  our  homes  and  property  is  impend- 
ing, that  the  enemy  in  a few  days  will  put  forth  his 

“Ibid.,  734-35;  699-700. 

“Ibid.,  684-85.  Fort  Heiman  was  named  for  Col.  A.  A.  Heiman  who  was  an  earlier 
commander  at  Fort  Henry. 

“Ibid.,  692-93. 
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whole  strength  for  our  subjugation,  they  will  rally 
en  masse  for  the  public  defense.27 

In  conjunction  with  the  public  appeal,  government  offi- 
cials were  called  upon  to  help  the  Weakley  Committee.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  Governor  A.  B.  Moore  requesting  authority 
to  buy  guns,  for  their  “cornpressment”  when  necessary,  and  for 
the  power  to  impress  slave  labor.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  was  requested  to: 

Direct,  if  you  please  the  proper  bureaus  in  your 
Department  to  write  immediately  to  those  offices,  with 
such  general  or  special  instructions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  we  shall  need  transportation  for  men  and 
laborers  down  the  Tennessee  River,  some  wagons  and 
horses,  some  tools  for  rough  work,  provisions,  medi- 
cines, etc.,  and  if  we  have  to  await  the  progress  of 
matters  through  formal  channels  we  may  be  delayed 
in  accomplishing  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.28 

The  response  to  these  appeals  is  difficult  to  measure,  but 
a series  of  events  occurred  which  suggest  that  the  Committee 
had  some  success.  On  December  4,  1861,  Maj.  Gilmer  assured 
Capt.  Dixon  that  he  would  send  picks,  shovels,  spades,  axes, 
bars,  wheelbarrows,  and  other  needed  equipment  “if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so.28  Apparently  state  authorities  could  do  little  to 
help  the  Committee.  Governor  John  Gill  Shorter  claimed  that 
the  state  supply  of  arms  was  exhausted  and  private  citizens 
would  not  give  up  their  arms  without  compensation.  Judah  P. 
Benjamin  informed  the  governor  that  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment would  pay  reasonable  prices  for  private  weapons  but  not 
for  arming  twelve-month  enlistees.  This  attempt  to  buy  private 
weapons  seems  to  have  produced  few  arms.30 

On  Decmber  2,  1861,  Gen.  Johnston  gave  some  official  rec- 
ognition to  the  Committee.  He  directed  that  all  troops  raised  in 
northwest  Alabama  as  a result  of  the  governor’s  recent  appeal, 
should  be  mustered  into  service  at  Florence.  Gen.  Weakley  was 
named  mustering  officer.  All  troops  thus  raised  were  organized 
into  the  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  under  com- 

71  Ibid.,  694-95. 

*lbid.,  692-93  ; 694-96. 

»lbid.,  734-35. 

*°lbid.,  762,  770. 
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mand  of  Col.  W.  R.  Smith.  Companies  from  various  counties 
of  north  Alabama  arrived  at  Florence  in  December,  1861.  Some 
units  were  stationed  in  Tuscumbia,  while  others  were  quartered 
in  South  Florence  in  a large  brick  building  owned  by  N.  Hancock 
and  Company.31  In  January,  1862,  when  Johnston  ordered  all 
the  armed  troops  in  this  regiment  to  report  to  Fort  Henry,  only 
two  companies  were  sent  due  to  lack  of  arms.32  Apparently  the 
attempt  to  organize  companies  of  older  men  was  not  successful, 
and  it  is  not  clear  what  influence  the  Weakley  Committee  had 
on  raising  the  separate  companies  of  Col.  W.  R.  Smith’s  regi- 
ment. 

But  the  activities  of  the  Weakley  Committee  led  some  mili- 
tary leaders  to  believe  that  ‘‘several  thousand”  troops  and  many 
slaves  would  be  forthcoming  from  north  Alabama  to  strengthen 
Fort  Henry.33 

Gen.  Tilghman  expected  five  hundred  slaves  to  arrive  from 
Alabama  in  early  January,  1862.  Some  did  arrive.  Also,  seven 
Alabama  companies  were  transferred  from  other  camps  into 
Fort  Henry  arriving  January  2,  1862.  Other  companies  arrived 
later  in  the  month.  Some  of  these  companies  were  organized 
into  the  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  A.  A.  Hughes  of  Franklin  County,  Alabama. 
Other  companies  constituting  a portion  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Alabama  Infantry  were  organized  into  a battalion  commanded 
by  Maj.  John  S.  Garvin.  These  Alabama  units  were  stationed 
west  of  the  Tennessee,  where  they  were  expected  to  man  the 
fortifications  envisioned  by  the  Weakley  Committee  and  planned 
by  Captain  Dixon.  Actually  the  Alabama  soldiers  with  the  help 
of  a few  slaves  did  the  “pick  and  shovel”  work  in  constructing 
Fort  Heiman.34  In  late  January,  1862,  Maj.  Gilmer  inspected 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Heiman  and  reported  that  Fort  Henry 
was  ready  for  action  but  Fort  Heiman  was  incomplete  and 
without  guns.35  A few  days  later  when  Fort  Henry  was  attacked, 

^Florence  Gazette,  December  18  and  25,  1861;  ORA,  VII,  838,  733;  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  “Alabama,’’  Confederate  Military  History  (New  York:  Thomas 
Yoseloff,  1962),  VII,  137-39. 

**ORA,  VII,  838. 

™lbid.,  752,  769. 

34Benjamin  F.  Coaling,  III,  “Alabamians  in  the  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  Cam- 
paign,” Alabama  Historical  Quarterly , XXVI  (Summer,  1964),  217-18. 

3BRoland,  Albert  Sidney  fohnston,  285. 
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View  of  Florence,  Alabama,  about  1870. 
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Gen.  Tilghman  correctly  guessed  that  Fort  Heiman  would  not 
be  occupied  by  federal  troops.  Most  of  the  Alabama  troops  were 
hastily  brought  across  the  river  to  Fort  Henry.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Weakley  Committee  actually  contributed  very  little  to 
the  defense  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  Union  authorities  were  aware  of  the  inadequate  de- 
fense of  the  Tennessee  and  the  rewards  resulting  from  an  in- 
vasion up  the  river.30  In  late  1861  at  least  two  suggestions  were 
made  to  Gen.  Halleck  that  the  most  feasible  route  into  the  South 
was  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  In 
January,  1862,  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell  proposed  that  a gunboat  attack 
be  made  up  the  two  rivers.  The  same  month  Halleck  himself 
expressed  the  opinion  that  an  invasion  down  the  Mississippi 
was  premature  and  that  a move  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land would  be  more  feasible.  Later  in  January  Gen.  Grant  at 
Cairo  received  a report  from  his  division  commander,  Gen. 
Charles  F.  Smith,  stating  that  Fort  Henry  could  easily  be  taken. 
Grant  immediately  sought  Halleck’s  permission  to  capture  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson.  A few  days  later  on  January  28th, 
Commo.  Andrew  Foote,  flag  officer  of  the  gunboat  fleet,  also 
urged  Halleck  to  authorize  the  expedition  against  the  forts. 
Halleck  authorized  the  attack.  Almost  immediately  Grant  start- 
ed up  the  Tennessee  River  with  seventeen  thousand  men  on 
transports  convoyed  by  seven  gunboats.37 

At  12:30  P.M.  on  February  6,  1862,  the  western  gunboat 
flotilla  under  command  of  Commo.  Foote  began  the  attack  on 
Fort  Henry.  The  flotilla  consisted  of  two  divisions;  four  iron- 
clads formed  the  first  division  moving  on  the  fort.  The  second 
division,  consisting  of  three  wooden  gunboats,  brought  up  the 
rear.  This  second  division  included  the  Tyler  under  Lt.  Comdr. 
William  Gwin,  the  Lexington  under  Lt.  Comdr.  James  W. 
Shirk,  and  the  Conestoga  under  Lt.  Comdr.  Leyard  S.  Phelps, 
who  was  also  the  immediate  commander  of  this  division.  The 
gunboats  began  firing  on  Fort  Henry  at  seventeen  hundred 
yards  and  brought  all  sixty-five  guns  into  action  as  they  gradu- 
ally moved  closer  to  the  fort.  The  twelve  guns  in  the  fort  re- 

WU.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany,  1903),  1,  233;  hereafter  cited  as  Memoirs.  ORA,  VII,  308,  345. 

"M.  F.  Force  “From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,”  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  (New 
York:  Thomas  Yoseloff,  1963),  I,  25-28;  Walker,  “Fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son, THQ,  XVI,  336. 
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plied  with  vigor,  but  most  of  their  shots  rebounded  from  the 
gunboats  doing  little  damage.  After  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
of  action,  the  gunboats  had  destroyed  three  Confederate  guns 
and  the  largest  gun  in  the  fort  was  out  of  action  due  to  an 
explosion.  With  only  eight  guns  in  action,  exhausted  gun  crews 
and  no  replacements,  and  water  from  the  flooded  river  rising 
around  the  parapets,  Gen.  Tilghman  decided  the  effort  was 
hopeless.  The  fort  was  surrendered.38 

The  surrender  of  Fort  Henry  opened  a defenseless  Tennes- 
see to  gunboat  invasion  as  far  up  river  as  Muscle  Shoals.  Union 
leaders  were  quick  to  grasp  this  opportunity  to  penetrate  the 
Confederate  territory.  Before  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  Grant 
had  requested  that  Commo.  Foote  send  a gunboat  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Danville.  Grant  expected 
to  attack  Fort  Donelson  immediately.  He  wanted  the  railroad 
bridge  at  Danville  destroyed  so  troops  under  Gen.  Polk  could 
not  reinforce  Fort  Donelson.  Commo.  Foote  ordered  the  three 
wooden  gunboats  comprising  the  second  division  under  Lt. 
Comdr.  Phelps  to  carry  out  Grant’s  request.  But  Foote  en- 
larged upon  their  duties.  Phelps  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the 
river  as  far  as  possible.  He  was  to  capture  or  destroy  all 
vessels  on  the  Tennessee  and  all  other  property  actually  aiding 
the  Confederate  war  effort.89 

At  five  o’clock  on  February  6th,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
Phelps  led  his  three-gunboat  division  up  the  Tennessee  River 
on  its  assigned  mission.  The  Conestoga,  which  had  the  only 
pilot  familiar  with  the  Tennessee  River,  led  the  way.40  A few 


“Force,  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,  1,  30-31;  Catton,  Grant  Moves  South,  143. 

39 ORA , VII,  123;  Grant,  Memoirs,  l,  240;  Pratt,  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters, 
56-57. 

40The  Tyler , Conestoga,  and  Lexington  were  the  first  gunboats  on  western  waters. 
They  were  former  passenger  steamers  averaging  about  535  tons  displacement,  180 
feet  length,  42  feet  breadth,  6 feet  draft  at  full  load.  Each  boat  had  a side 
wheel  driven  by  a single  cylinder  high-pressure  steam  engine.  Average  speed 
varied  from  seven  to  ten  knots.  The  Lexington  had  two  32-pounder  and  four 
8-inch  guns;  the  Tyler  had  one  32-pounder  and  six  8-inch  guns;  the  Conestoga  had 
four  32-pounder  and  no  8-inch  guns.  When  the  boats  were  converted  from  pas- 
senger steamers  to  gunboats,  the  upper  deck  was  cut  down  and  an  oak  bulwark 
five  inches  thick  was  installed.  Thus  the  craft  were  safe  from  small  arms  fire 
but  had  little  protection  against  heavier  weapons.  See:  H.  Allen  Gosnell,  Guns 
on  the  Western  Waters  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1949), 
15-16. 
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miles  above  Fort  Henry,  several  musket  shots  were  fired  at 
the  gunboats.  Three  shots  from  the  bridge  of  the  Lexington 
quieted  the  snipers.  A small  armed  party  was  landed  to  examine 
the  shore  area.  It  quickly  destroyed  some  “camp  equipage” 
abandoned  by  fleeing  Confederates  and  the  expedition  proceeded 
up  the  river. 

Arriving  at  the  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville  Rail- 
road bridge  at  Danville,  the  Yankees  found  the  area  undefended 
but  the  drawbridge  had  been  closed  and  the  machinery  dis- 
abled. Above  the  bridge  Confederate  steamers  could  be  seen 
making  their  escape  upriver  toward  Muscle  Shoals.41  A party 
was  landed,  and  after  some  tinkering  with  the  machinery  the 
drawbridge  was  opened.  The  gunboats  passed  through.  Phelps, 
eager  to  chase  the  fleeing  vessels,  ordered  the  Tyler,  slowest  of 
the  gunboats,  to  land  a force  and  destroy  a portion  of  the  rail- 
road bridge  and  secure  any  military  supplies  that  could  be 
found  in  the  area.  The  Conestoga  and  Lexington  proceeded  up- 
river in  search  of  the  Confederate  ships.  Lt.  Comdr.  Gwin 
hurriedly  carried  out  his  orders  and  followed.42 

Three  of  the  Confederate  steamers,  the  Samuel  Orr,  the 
Appleton  Belle,  and  the  Lynn  Boyd,  were  overtaken  by  the  gun- 
boats near  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  after  a five-hour  chase.'3 
All  were  privately  owned  craft  carrying  supplies  consigned  to 
Fort  Henry.  The  Confederate  crews,  rather  than  see  the  vessels 
and  supplies  fall  into  Union  hands,  set  fire  to  their  boats  and 
fled.  Phelps,  observing  that  two  of  the  craft  were  tied  together, 
correctly  guessed  that  they  were  carrying  explosives.  He  stopped 

41  When  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry  was  made,  some  steamers  were  in  the  process 
of  delivering  supplies  there.  As  it  became  evident  that  the  fort  would  fall,  all 
except  the  R.  M.  Patton , a hospital  ship  carrying  about  sixty  invalids,  sought 
safety  by  fleeing  up  the  river.  Some  of  these  craft  reached  Florence  before 
the  gunboats  caught  them.  See:  ORA , VII,  123;  J.  Haden  Alldredge  and  others, 
A History  of  Navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River  System  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1937),  85. 

*ORA,  VII,  153.  The  work  of  destruction  was  inadequate  for  Gen.  Grant’s  pur- 
poses. Two  other  expeditions  were  made  to  the  bridge  by  another  gunboat  be- 
fore it  was  satisfactorily  destroyed.  See:  ORN , XXII,  575;  Pratt,  Civil  War  on 
Western  Waters,  57-58;  ORA,  VII,  864. 

4aThe  Appleton  Belle,  operated  by  a Capt.  Hefferman,  was  the  regular  packet  oper- 
ating between  Fort  Henry  and  the  railroad  connection  at  Danville.  The  Samuel 
. Orr  was  used  for  transporting  men  and  materiel,  and  at  one  time  was  use  as 

a hospital  ship  at  Fort  Henry.  See:  ORA,  VII,  858. 
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his  approach  about  one  thousand  yards  downstream  from  the 
burning  ships.  Shortly,  the  two  vessels  exploded  with  such 
force  that  the  upper  deck,  doors,  and  skylight  on  the  Conestoga 
were  damaged.  A house  on  the  river  bank  nearby,  reportedly 
belonging  to  a Union  sympathizer,  was  demolished  by  the  blast.4' 

In  the  delay  the  Tyler  rejoined  the  division.  The  next 
morning,  February  7th,  at  about  6:00  A.M.,  the  gunboats  re- 
sumed their  trip  up  river.  About  9 :00  A.M.  a Confederate  flag 
was  observed  flying  over  the  town  of  Hawesport,  Tennessee. 

A small  force  was  sent  ashore  from  the  Conestoga  and  removed 
the  flag  without  incident.  A brief  stop  was  also  made  at 
Perryville  without  incident.46  Late  in  the  afternoon  as  the  gun- 
boats approached  Cerro  Gordo  in  Hardin  County,  Tennessee, 
small  arms  fire  opened  up  from  the  shore.  Three  shots  from 
the  Conestoga  and  shots  from  the  smaller  guns  on  the  Tyler 
soon  discouraged  the  snipers  and  firing  died  out.  At  the  Cerro 
Gordo  dock,  the  steamer  Eastport  was  found  being  converted 
into  an  ironclad  gunboat.  An  armed  boat  crew  was  quickly  sent 
aboard  the  Eastport.  She  had  been  scuttled  and  the  suction 
pipes  broken,  but  this  act  of  destruction  by  the  Confederates  was 
so  recent  that  no  real  damage  was  done.  The  leaks  were  soon 
stopped  and  the  damage  quickly  repaired.  A search  of  the  area 
revealed  about  250,000  feet  of  lumber  and  a large  quantity  of 
iron  plating,  all  designed  for  the  Eastport.  Phelps  ordered  Lt. 
Comdr.  Gwin  with  the  Tyler  to  remain  with  the  prize  and  load 
the  lumber,  iron  plating,  and  other  Confederate  supplies  while 
the  Conestoga  and  Lexington  proceeded  upstream  toward  Flor- 
ence.48 

Early  morning  on  February  8th,  the  Union  gunboats  passed 
Eastport,  Mississippi,  and  shortly  thereafter  crossed  the  state  - 
line,  entering  Alabama.  Chickasaw  was  the  first  Alabama 
town  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  federal  forces.47  Phelps 
found  there  two  steamers,  the  Sallie  Wood  and  the  Muscle.  The 
former  was  laid  up,  but  the  latter  was  loaded  with  iron  des- 

44 ORA , VII,  154. 

"ORN , XXII,  782-83. 

**lbid.  ORA,  VII,  154;  Pratt,  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters,  57.  Alldredge,  History 
of  Navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River,  85. 

47Chickasaw  was  situated  in  the  edge  of  Colbert  County.  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  Riverton.  Most  of  the  town  was  flooded  when  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  built  the  Pickwick  Dam. 
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tined  for  Confederate  use  in  Richmond.  The  two  steamers  were 
seized  without  difficulty;  Union  crews  were  placed  aboard  them 
and  started  down  river  with  orders  to  join  the  Tyler  at  Cerro 
Gordo.48 

Phelps,  with  reduced  crews  on  the  Conestoga  and  Lexing- 
ton, proceeded  up  the  Tennessee.  Florence  was  sighted  about 
2:25  P.M.  on  February  8th.  The  arrival  of  Union  gunboats 
in  the  Muscle  Shoals  area,  some  225  miles  behind  the  Con- 
federate line  of  defense,  was  almost  totally  unexpected  and  pro- 
duced a variety  of  reactions. 

No  real  defense  had  been  planned  for  Florence  against  any 
kind  of  attack  and  no  armed  military  units  were  stationed  in 
the  area.  Nevertheless,  a few  shots  from  small  arms  were 
directed  at  the  approaching  gunboats  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Conestoga  answered  with  its  heavy  guns  and  all 
firing  quickly  ceased.  No  further  resistance  was  met.49 

Of  immediate  interest  to  the  Union  forces  as  they  approached 
Florence  were  three  steamers:  the  Julian  H.  Smith , the  Time , 
and  the  Sam  Kirkman.  These  three  steamers  arrived  at  the 
Florence  docks  from  down  river  about  thirty  minutes  before  the 
gunboats  appeared.  Unable  to  escape  upstream  due  to  the 
shoals,  the  owners  had  the  choice  of  burning  their  ships  or  sur- 
rendering them.  Arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  burning, 
and  fires  were  set  as  the  gunboats  approached.  The  Time 
carried  supplies  destined  for  Fort  Henry  valued  at  about  $100,- 
000;  the  two  other  ships  were  empty.  As  the  crew  left  the 
Julian  H.  Smith , they  set  her  adrift  with  engines  going  full 
speed.  She  traveled  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  gun- 
boats, forcing  the  Lexington  to  change  positions  at  “double 
quick  time.”  Lt.  Comdr.  Phelps  hurriedly  sent  crews  aboard 
the  other  two  burning  steamers  tied  up  at  the  Florence  dock. 
Their  fires  were  too  large  for  the  ships  to  be  saved,  but  some 
cargo  was  removed  and  the  burning  steamers  were  set  adrift.60 


**ORA,  VII,  154.  Ironically,  only  a few  days  earlier  the  Florence  Gazette  had  run 
a brief  ardcle  stating  that  the  Muscle  had  been  making  regular  trips  between 
Florence  and  Eastport,  Mississippi,  carrying  “contraband”  cargo.  The  Gazette 
suggested  that  if  the  Yankees  wanted  to  know  what  this  cargo  was,  they  would 
have  to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  See:  Florence  Gazette,  January  22,  1862. 
i0ORA , VII,  154;  ORN,  XXII,  82-83. 

“Florence  Gazette,  February  12,  1862;  ORA,  VII,  154,  ORN,  XXII  782-83. 
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A deputation  of  Florence  citizens  had  a “courteous  inter- 
view” with  Phelps  requesting  that  he  not  destroy  the  Florence 
bridge  across  the  river.  The  men,  wanting  to  calm  the  fears  of 
their  women  folk,  also  requested  some  assurance  that  the  women 
would  not  be  molested.  Phelps  readily  assured  the  men  that 
his  command  was  made  up  of  neither  ruffians  nor  savages.  All 
peaceful  citizens  and  private  property  would  be  respected.  Per- 
haps very  conscious  of  the  loyalist  sentiment  along  the  Tennes- 
see River,  Phelps  also  announced  that  the  Union  forces  were 
in  Florence  to  protect  citizens  from  violence  and  enforce  the 
laws,  not  to  create  disorder.  He  also  observed  that  the  Florence 
bridge  was  not  blocking  river  transportation  and  merely  con- 
nected Florence  with  the  railroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ; 
therefore  it  had  little  or  no  military  significance.  The  Floren- 
tines were  assured  that  it  would  not  be  destroyed.51 

The  invaders  showed  surprisingly  little  interest  in  the  town 
and  people  of  Florence.  Only  the  warehouses  and  storage  areas 
near  the  river  were  carefully  searched  for  Confederate  supplies. 
Some  iron  plating  was  found  along  with  a large  quantity  of  j 
supplies  marked  “Fort  Henry.”  Being  unable  to  find  any  craft 
in  the  area  to  transport  the  supplies  down  river,  the  gunboats 
were  filled  to  capacity  and  the  remainder  was  burned.  Despite 
many  widely  circulated  rumors  about  damage  to  private  proper- 
ty, the  Florence  Gazette  stated  that  the  only  private  property 
destroyed  was  one  lock  on  a warehouse  door.62  A Memphis 
newspaper  reported,  apparently  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
Yankees  would  not  even  touch  the  cotton  stored  in  Florence.63 

The  Florence  Gazette  reported  that  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Union  gunboats,  the  citizens  were  “thrown  into  a state  of  ex- 
citement.” A “good  many”  citizens  took  their  movable  goods  ' | 
and  went  into  the  country  for  safety.  Typical  was  the  Florence 
telegraph  operator  who,  observing  the  approach  of  the  gun- 
boats, wired  his  home  office  for  instructions.  He  was  directed 
to  take  his  equipment  and  leave  town  for  safety.  He  journeyed 
over  six  miles  into  the  country  before  feeling  secure,  only  to 
learn  later  that  the  Union  forces  did  not  go  near  his  office.64 

aORA,  VII,  154-55;  Florence  Gazette,  February  12,  1862.  Later  the  Florence  bridge 
was  destroyed  by  Confederate  forces  in  1863. 

“Florence  Gazette,  February  12,  1862. 

63 ORN , XXII,  821-22,  quoting  extract  from  Richmond  Dispatch,  February  12,  1862. 
“Florence  Gazette , February  26,  1862. 
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Most  of  the  people  apparently  waited  quietly  about  their  homes. 
Many  women  of  Florence  had  demonstrated  great  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  Confederate  forces.  Their  strong  Confederate 
sympathies  probably  enhanced  their  fear  and  uncertainty  before 
the  enemy.  However,  one  report  states  that  the  loyal  citizens 
of  Florence  were  so  eager  to  see  the  Union  forces  that  they  pre- 
pared to  give  a grand  ball  for  the  ship’s  officers,  which  offer 
had  to  be  declined.55  But  in  all  probability  the  dominant  feeling 
of  the  Florentines  had  been  expressed  on  Christmas  Day  in 
1861  when  the  women  prepared  a “magnificent  and  sumptuous” 
dinner  for  six  companies  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Infantry 
Regiment  stationed  in  South  Florence  and  Tuscumbia.60 

The  excitement  in  Tuscumbia  seems  to  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  Florence,  although  no  Union  troops  landed  south  of 
the  river.  Two  boxcars  were  filled  with  excited  women  and 
children  to  be  transported  to  safety.  Some  unarmed  companies 
of  Col.  W.  R.  Smith’s  regiment  were  hastily  ordered  out  of 
danger  to  prevent  capture.  This  order  seems  to  have  arroused 
strong  objections  among  some  citizens  who  hoped  to  arm  the 
regiment  with  hunting  weapons.  At  the  same  time  a frantic 
effort  was  made  to  call  out  the  local  militia.  Also,  an  effort  was 
made  in  Huntsville  to  raise  a company  of  infantry  to  send  to 
the  aid  of  Tuscumbia.  There  were  no  heavy  guns  in  the  Shoals 
area.  Huntsville  had  three  six-pounders  but  only  one  ready  for 
use.  Despite  many  good  intentions,  the  women  and  children 
apparently  never  left  town  and  the  military  threat  abated  before 
effective  resistance  could  be  organized  in  Tuscumbia  or  Hunts- 
ville.57 

Probably  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  gunboat  in- 
vasion was  the  wide  variety  of  rumors  it  produced.  One  Flor- 
entine claimed  that  he  personally  counted  twenty-seven  Union 
gunboats  on  the  Tennessee.  Others  reported  that  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  Union  troops  had  landed  in  the  Shoals  area. 
A similar  report  stated  that  five  hundred  federal  cavalrymen 
accompanied  the  gunboats  and  were  raiding  communities  and 
burning  sawmills,  lumber  yards,  and  other  private  property 
along  the  river.  It  was  also  claimed  that  telegraph  lines  were 

**lbid.,  February  12,  1862;  Harper’s  Weekly,  March  1,  1862,  140. 

"Florence  Gazette,  January  1,  1862. 

57 ORA,  VII,  156;  Nina  Leftwick,  Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals  (Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama:  Nina  Leftwick,  1935),  184. 
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broken  and  that  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  put 
out  of  order  at  Tuscumbia.  While  these  and  other  rumors  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  they  were  widely  reported  and  made  known 
to  Confederate  officials.  President  Davis  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  four  gunboats  were  at  Florence  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  southern  people  would  never  let  them  leave  southern 
soil.  Gens.  Johnston  and  Polk  received  a barrage  of  telegrams 
from  Gen.  Weakley,  J.  G.  Norman,  R.  M.  Patton,  A.  J.  Hopper, 
and  the  telegraph  operators  in  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  all 
giving  reports  of  varying  reliability.  Perhaps  typical  was  a 
report  to  Polk  from  a Mr.  Powers,  telegraph  operator  in  Tus- 
cumbia. He  reported  that  the  gunboats  had  brought  their  own 
telegraph  equipment  and  operators  and  had  intercepted  many 
military  messages  passing  over  the  lines  at  Florence.  Actually 
the  report  was  incorrect.  The  Union  forces  in  Florence  did  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  telegraph.  Also,  there  should  have 
been  few  if  any  military  messages  on  the  line  in  view  of  an 
earlier  order  from  Johnston  that  messages  between  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green  should  be  routed  through  Montgomery 
rather  than  Florence.08 

Time  alone  was  enough  to  discount  many  rumors.  About 
three  hours  after  landing  at  Florence,  the  Conestoga  and  Lex- 
ington cast  off  and  headed  downstream.  Lt.  Comdr.  Phelps 
could  experience  the  pride  resulting  from  a successful  mission 
in  all  respects  except  one.  He  knew  two  additional  steamers 
were  on  the  river  but  had  been  unable  to  find  them.  He  cor- 
rectly surmised  that  they  had  hidden  in  one  of  the  streams 
running  into  the  Tennessee  River.  Actually  the  Alfred  Robb  and 
the  Dunbar  had  escaped  by  travelling  about  two  miles  up  Cy- 
press Creek,  which  is  located  about  two  miles  down  river  from 
Florence.00 


**ORA,  VII,  864-67;  ORN,  XXII,  578-79;  Florence  Gazette,  February  12,  1862; 
Pratt,  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters,  57 ; Connelly,  Army  of  the  Heartland,  134. 
One  rumor  did  possess  an  element  of  truth:  Lt.  Comdr.  Gwin  did  burn  a lumber 
yard  and  a sawmill  at  Cerro  Gordo.  The  sawmill  was  providing  lumber  needed 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Eastport  to  an  ironclad. 

h9ORA,  VII,  155,  858;  Alldredge,  History  of  Navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
86.  The  Alfred  Robb  was  captured  by  Union  forces  on  April  21,  1862,  and 
fitted  out  as  a light  gunboat.  It  was  continued  in  Federal  service  as  a patrol 
boat.  The  Dunbar  was  active  in  transporting  troops  to  Fort  Henry  when  the 
Union  attack  started  there.  It  managed  to  avoid  capture  and  continued  in  Con- 
federate service  until  1863. 
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But  on  the  positive  side,  Phelps  had  much  to  report.  The 
Confederates  had  been  forced  to  burn  six  steamers,  four  of 
which  were  loaded  with  supplies.  Two  steamers,  the  Sallic 
Wood  and  the  Muscle , were  captured.  The  Muscle  developed 
difficulties  and  sank  on  the  way  down  river,  but  the  Sallie  Wood 
was  placed  in  federal  service  as  a transport  ship.  The  Eastport 
was  carried  back  to  Union  lines  as  the  biggest  prize.  It  was 
placed  in  federal  service  as  an  ironclad  gunboat  and  used  until 
it  struck  a mine  and  sank  during  the  Red  River  campaign  in 
1863.  In  addition  to  the  ships,  over  250,000  feet  of  quality 
lumber,  large  quantities  of  iron  plating,  clothing,  arms,  shoes, 
camp  utensils,  and  numerous  other  materials  were  confiscated. 
Other  large  quantities  of  material  were  destroyed. 

The  most  surprising  aspect  of  the  Phelps  expedition  was 
not  the  material  he  gathered  but  the  strong  Union  sentiment 
he  found  among  the  people.  He  reported  that  men,  women,  and 
children  often  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  welcome  them  and 
showed  great  enthusiasm  at  the  return  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
While  Phelps  admitted  that  at  many  places  nearly  whole  com- 
munities fled  when  the  gunboats  arrived,  he  encountered  many 
other  people  who  expressed  the  belief  that  with  some  armed 
assistance  they  could  put  down  the  secessionists,  and  that  many 
volunteers  would  enter  federal  service.  This  strong  Union 
sentiment  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
Tennesseans  were  actually  recruited  for  federal  service  at 
Cerra  Gordo.00 

Also  the  Phelps  raid  showed  that  the  Tennessee  River  was 
clear  of  fortifications.  There  was  little  chance  that  any  effective 
defense  could  be  erected  against  federal  gunboats.  Union 
leaders  could  move  troops  and  supplies  along  the  river  quickly 
and  without  any  real  opposition. 

The  time  to  defend  the  Tennessee  River  had  passed,  but 
the  Confederates  made  some  last-minute  efforts  while  Johns- 
ton’s forces  were  withdrawing  to  new  defensive  positions.  Gen. 
Bragg  in  Mobile  reacted  by  creating  a special  north  Alabama 


80 ORA , VII,  155-56;  ORN,  XXII,  782-83. 
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district  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  L.  P.  Walker.61  Walker  was 
directed  to  call  to  his  assistance  “all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try” needed  to  preserve  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
He  established  headquarters  at  Tuscumbia  and  deployed  his 
troops,  which  consisted  of  one  infantry  regiment  and  one  caval- 
ry regiment  but  no  heavy  guns.  Walker  entered  upon  these 
duties  with  vigor  and  the  apparent  hope  of  improving  his  repu- 
tation as  a military  leader.  He  quickly  concluded  that  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  threatened  not  only  in 
north  Alabama  but  in  north  Mississippi,  especially  at  the  point 
where  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  intersects  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston.  Walker  on  February  16,  1862,  wrote  Johnston 
describing  these  roads  as  “the  vertebrae  of  the  Confederacy,” 
and  requested  that  Tishomingo  and  Tippah  Counties  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Wayne,  Harding,  and  McNairy  Counties  in  Tennessee 
be  added  to  his  command.62  Turning  to  his  successor,  J.  P. 
Benjamin,  he  pointed  out  that  the  defense  line  in  the  west  had 
been  broken  and  now  the  railroad  lines  between  Memphis  and 
Virginia  must  be  defended  at  all  hazard.  Within  a week  the 
Union  could  land  fifty  thousand  troops  in  north  Alabama  or 
Mississippi.  Walker  suggested  that  large  armies  were  needed 
to  counter  this  threat.  To  supply  these  armies,  he  proposed 
that  “what  remains  of  Johnston’s  forces,  Columbus,  the  Gulf, 
the  seaboard,  and  Virginia  must  be  drawn;  better  lose  the  sea- 
board than  this  line.”*1  Walker  did  not  overestimate  the  danger 
of  a Union  invasion  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  his 
hopes  exceeded  what  could  reasonably  be  expected.  His  plea 
for  men  and  extended  authority  went  unheeded,  but  more  solid 
accomplishments  were  being  made  further  west.61 

On  February  8th,  even  while  the  Union  gunboats  were  still 
on  their  way  to  Florence,  Polk  ordered  Col.  Robert  F.  Looney’s 
regiment  and  one  section  of  artillery  from  Memphis  to  Tuscum- 

nORA,  VII,  872.  Gen.  L.  P.  Walker,  whose  home  was  in  Huntsville,  had  recently 
resigned  as  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.  On  resuming  his  rank  as  Brigadier 
General,  he  had  been  assigned  duty  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg.  See: 
William  C.  Harris,  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  (Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama:  Confederate  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1962),  120-21. 

"ORA,  VII,  887-88. 

"Ibid.,  889. 

“On  March  31,  1862,  Gen.  Walker,  finding  himself  ignored  and  becoming  con- 
vinced that  his  superiors  were  blocking  his  potential  as  a military  commander, 
resigned  his  command.  See:  Harris,  Leroy  Pope  Walker , 121. 
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bia  to  defend  the  railroad  bridges  in  that  area.  On  the  same 
day  false  reports  that  the  gunboats  were  landing  troops  at  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  caused  Col.  Chalmer’s  regiment  at  Iuka  to 
be  ordered  into  that  area,  even  though  there  were  only  two  hun- 
dred guns  among  the  entire  regiment.65  Despite  these  gestures 
no  real  effort  was  made  by  Polk  or  Johnston  to  fortify  the  river 
or  even  observe  Union  activities  on  the  river.  On  February 
18th  Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  informed  Polk 
that  if  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  covered  quickly  the  federal 
forces  would  easily  get  control  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  with  open  communications  to  Mobile,  Memphis,  and 
New  Orleans.  He  asked  if  he  should  defend  the  crossings  at 
Florence  and  Decatur.60  Polk  answered  by  placing  Ruggles  in 
command  of  all  Confederate  forces  along  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  north  and  south  as  far  eastward  as  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama.67 

Gen.  Ruggles  acted  swiftly.  On  February  26th  he  reported 
that  his  command  held  the  Tennessee  River  from  Pittsburg 
Landing  to  Florence  under  constant  observation.  Col.  James  H. 
Clanton's  First  Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment  was  stationed  at 
Florence.  Two  24-pounder  guns  with  munitions  had  been  sent 
to  Florence.  Gen.  Walker  was  directed  to  take  the  guns  and 
establish  a battery  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  at  a point 
covering  the  approach  to  the  Florence  bridge  and  the  landings. 
Other  units  were  stationed  along  the  river  with  orders  to  attack 
enemy  gunboats  and  transports  if  they  appeared.  Also  the 
bridges  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  between  Corinth  and 
Tuscumbia  were  all  guarded.68 

Actually  the  defense  of  the  Tennessee  was  now  of  little 
value.  Gen.  Polk  dismantled  his  carefully  constructed  defenses 
at  Columbus  and  withdrew  southward.  Johnston  also  moved 
his  army  southward  across  the  Tennessee.  It  passed  through 


"ORA,  VII,  865-67;  ORN,  XXII,  564. 

"ORA,  VII,  889-91.  On  February  20  the  Tyler  came  up  the  Tennessee  alone.  Its 
object  was  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  across  Bear  Creek  which  was  located 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Tuscumbia  near  the  Alabama- Mississippi  line.  The 
Union  forces  withdrew  without  attacking  the  bridge  when  they  learned  that  a 
large  Confederate  force  was  located  at  Iuka,  Mississippi.  See:  ORA,  VII,  895; 
ORN,  XXII,  634. 

"ORA,  VII,  894. 

•"Ibid.,  909 
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Decatur,  Florence,  Tuscumbia,  and  other  north  Alabama  towns, 
arriving  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  on  March  22,  1862.  Union 
forces  were  following  close  behind,  arriving  in  Madison,  Lauder- 
dale, and  other  Alabama  counties  in  early  April,  1862.  In  the 
meantime  Gen.  Halleck  had  ordered  Union  forces  to  move  up 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  buildup  for  the  great  battle  of 
Shiloh  was  under  way.70  The  importance  of  the  Tennessee  River 
was  evident  in  the  use  of  173  transport  ships  and  fourteen  gun- 
boats by  the  federal  forces  in  their  movement  to  Shiloh.71 


"“Stanley  F.  Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee  (Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1941),  108-09;  Roland,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston , 301-04,  309;  Jill  K.  Gar- 
rett, A History  of  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama  (Florence,  Alabama:  Mimeo- 
graphed, 1964),  95;  Florence  Gazette , April  9,  1862 
70Grant,  Memoirs,  I,  268;  Catton,  Grant  Moves  South,  194. 

nT.  M.  Hurst,  “The  Batde  of  Shiloh,”  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  V (July, 
1919),  87. 
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“A  STRANGER  INDEED  IN  A STRANGE  LAND” 

Edited  by 
Willie  D.  Halsell 

An  observant  young  man  named  Edward  Fontaine  set  out 
from  the  home  of  relatives  in  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky, 
November  6,  1836,  on  a horseback  journey  through  Nashville 
into  Alabama  and  on  into  northeast  Mississippi.1  He  was  one 
of  many  Virginia  emigrants  who  made  this  or  a similar  trek  to 
the  southwest.  In  fact,  his  parents,  a brother,  and  a married 


’Edward  Fontaine,  a great-grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1814.  He  migrated  to  Mississippi  in  1836  and  worked  briefly  in  the  Pontotoc 
land  office,  then  painted  portraits  for  planters  in  the  area.  Eventually,  he  went 
to  Texas,  where  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  period  between  1840  and 
1859,  though  he  returned  to  Mississippi  for  long  visits.  He  became  a Methodist 
minister  and  subsequently  an  Episcopal  rector.  In  Texas,  he  at  various  times 
was  private  secretary  to  President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  rector  of  the  church  of 
the  Epiphany  in  Austin,  teacher.  Chaplain  of  the  Texas  Senate,  and  clerk  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Also  an  amateur  naturalist,  he  published  articles,  gave  lectures  and  engaged 
in  debates.  Early  in  Texas  history  he  assisted  in  shaping  the  law  and  pressed  for 
the  establishment  of  a state  university  and  the  geological  and  agricultural 
survey  (the  “Shumard  Survey”). 

After  his  marriage  in  1859  to  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  Britton,  he  resided 
at  her  plantation  home,  Belvidere,  near  Jackson,  Mississippi,  but  left  in  1861  with 
his  regiment  for  the  battlefields  of  Virginia.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
later  became  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Mississippi  Army.  The  plantation  home 
was  ruined  by  the  devastation  of  the  campaigns  around  Jackson  and  he  and  his 
family  suffered  the  general  poverty  of  Reconstruction. 

Fontaine  was  sucessively  the  rector  of  three  New  Orleans  churches  and 
missionary  to  stations  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Separated  by  necessity  from 
his  family,  except  for  occasional  visits,  his  later  years  were  not  happy. 

Fontaine  advocated  a jetty  system  for  controlling  the  Mississippi  River  cur- 
rents and  aided  Eads  in  persuading  Congress  to  provide  for  the  jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River.  The  two  books  that  he  published  were  entided:  How  the 
World  was  Peopled  (Appleton,  1872);  and  Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Hydraulic  Engineering  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1879).  Be- 
cause of  his  activities  in  the  sciences,  he  was  given  membership  in  several  learn- 
ed societies.  His  last  undertaking  was  the  publication  of  a short-lived  church 
newspaper,  The  Southwestern  Churchman.  He  died  in  1884  at  Belvidere. 
Elsie  Aleene  Ray,  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  Fontaine;  A Mississippi 
Leonardo,”  (unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Mississippi  State  University,  1951), 
passim;  DuBose  Murphy,  “Edward  Fontaine”,  The  Handbook  of  Texas  (2  vols  > 
Austin,  Texas,  1952),  I,  615;  see  S.  W.  Geiser’s  note  in  “Texas  Collection,”  The 
Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XLVII  (October,  1943),  181-183. 
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sister  with  her  family  also  moved  to  the  new  Chickasaw  Cession 
lands  by  various  routes  during  1835  and  1836. 

Daily,  Fontaine  recorded  his  observations  about  the  country- 
side, the  towns,  the  innkeepers  and  the  natural  phenomena,  con- 
cluding his  record  in  seventeen  days  when  he  reached  Pontotoc, 
the  location  of  the  land  office  for  the  Cession.2  His  journal 
contains  observations  more  erudite  than  ordinary  because  he 
was  better  educated  than  most  of  the  travelers,  having  attended 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  studied  medicine,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar,  all  by  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

Without  change  except  for  the  insertion  of  punctuation  to 
promote  clarity  and  the  omission  of  unimportant  paragraphs, 
the  journal  is  reproduced  below: 

Cumberland  Cty  Ky  — 
November  6th  1836  — 

The  lands  of  Marrowbone  Creek  are  decidedly  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  growth  consists  of  beech  interspersed  with 
ashe,  elm,  poplar,  walnut  and  hickory.  The  ridges  are  not  rich, 
though  better  than  those  of  most  broken  regions.  The  country 
abounds  in  curiosities.  Petrifactions  of  every  kind  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  different  streams,  on  the  hills,  in  the  caves 
and  in  fact  they  are  found  every  where.  ...  On  the  land  of 
Milton  Smiley  several  mounds  of  considerable  size  and  eleva- 
tion are  to  be  seen.  . . . 

There  is  before  me  now  a stone  circular  in  form  hollowed 
out  on  both  sides  — the  weight  of  which  is  exactly  2 pounds 
and  a quarter  — Many  others  of  exactly  the  same  weight  are 
found  very  frequently.  One  set  of  weights  lying  one  on  the 
other  were  found  in  a cave  on  something  like  a shelf,  one 
weighed  2 1/4  lb.  the  others  1 1/8  and  1/2  1/16.  These  no 
doubt  were  the  weights  of  a race  of  beings  whose  very  names 
are  extinct. 

In  the  same  low  grounds  where  the  mounds  are  found  in 
this  County,  a small  piece  of  sculpture  was  ploughed  up  about 
the  size  of  a man’s  thumb,  representing  a human  figure  entirely 


'Journal  No.  1,  November  6-23,  1836.  Edward  Fontaine  Papers,  Mitchell  Memorial 
Library,  Mississippi  State  University. 
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naked  in  a sitting  posture  with  the  thumb  of  one  hand  in  his 
mouth  and  the  other  hand  on  his  knee.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sami  Smiley.  It  is  made  of  hard  flint. 

Many  marine  shells  and  other  sea  substances  are  found 
everywhere,  and  the  whole  region  abounds  in  caves  — One 
of  these,  I explored  near  the  residence  of  Vincent  Taylor  Esqr 

— which  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  rooms  — and 
beautiful  crystalizations.  In  these  caves  much  Nitre  was  found 
during  the  late  war  when  the  article  was  in  high  demand.  The 
salt  petre  is  found  in  dry  caves,  I have  been  told.  . . . 

Cumberland 
Sunday  Novr  7th  1836 

From  Alexanders  to  Glasgow  32  miles.  Wind  SWest  — 
Smoky,  pleasant,  Good  Road  — Uncle  Reuben  and  Cousin  Ewd 
rode  with  me  5 miles  — after  which  I came  alone  nearly  all  the 
way  to  this  place  through  a hilly  country  not  so  rich  as  the 
Marrowbone  land  in  Cumberland.  I put  up  at  Ridders ; not  very 
good  fare.  Glasgow,  the  county  seat  of  Barren  is  a tolerable 
neat  inland  town  with  3 taverns,  17  Stores  and  1500  inhabi- 
tants. 

Monday,  Novr  8th  1836 

Day  pleasant  — smoky,  Wind  SWest  — ■ 

— From  Glasgow  to  Bowling  Green  — 

— The  road  to  day  led  through  the  Country  called  “the  Barrens” 
which  was  once  a prairie,  but  since  they  have  ceased  firing  it 
and  have  put  it  in  cultivation,  it  has  put  up  a growth  of  Black 
Jack,  hickory,  scrub-oak  & sumach.  It  is  quite  fertile  and  lies 
well  for  cultivation. 

Barren  Warren  Kentucky 

— My  travelling  companion  was  a Mr.  Goring,  a most  violent 
“Self  Styled ” Whig.  We  argued  the  whole  way  nearly  not  so 
much  to  convince  each  other  as  to  display  our  learning  and  to 
“while  away”  the  time.  Glasgow  is  rather  larger  but  not  so 
handsome  or  so  wealthy  as  Bowling  Green.  Bowling  Green 
is  situated  on  the  South  Bank  of  Banner  River  which  they  are 
trying  to  make  navigable  for  Steam  boats  up  to  the  town.  It 
contains  3 taverns,  14  stores  and  about  1300  inhabitants. 
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I put  up  at  Landsdales,  a very  good  house.  He  dabbles 
rather  too  much  in  politicks  for  one  who  is  dependent  on  the 
people  for  his  support.  All  professional  and  tradesmen  should 
refrain  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  if  they  regard 
their  interest.  I met  with  young  Mr  Covington,  a graduate  of 
West  Point  whom  I knew  while  at  that  institution.3  I also  met 
with  my  estimable  old  friend  his  father,  Genl.  Covington,  with 
whom  I became  acquainted  at  Salem,  N.  C.,  last  May.4  He  in- 
sisted on  my  accompanying  him  home  which  I did  for  his  fair 
daughters  sake.  He  is  truly  worthy  of  being  the  father  of 
such  a lovely  and  amiable  being.  The  old  gentleman  deserves 
all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  a polite,  frank,  generous,  hos- 
pitable Kentuckian.  He  lives  in  plain  style  and  has  only  two 
of  his  children,  Erasmus  & Clinton. 

I saw  the  famous  Rucker  who  represented  Tennessee  with- 
out authority  in  the  late  Balitmore  [sic]  Convention,  which 
assumption  of  authority  is  called  — and  perhaps  always  will 
be  called  “RucJcerizing.”  He  is  quite  a genteel  looking  man  and 
no  doubt  has  made  himself  immortal.6 


Warren  Ky 


From  Bowling  Green  to  Duncans  — 25  - Mis 
Day  clear  except  smoky  - pleasant  — 

The  road  to  day  was  most  excellent.  I passed  through  the 
town  of  Franklin  — the  seat  of  Justice  for  Simpson  Cty  — It 
is  a tolerably  neat  little  village  with  5 stores,  2 taverns,  and 
about  800  inhabitants. 


*Erasmus  F.  Covington  is  listed  as  a cadet,  July  1,  1827,  and  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant two  years  later  and  again  in  1833.  He  resigned  Sept.  1,  1833,  and  died  Oct. 
14,  1838.  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United 
States  Army  (Washington,  1903;  Urbana,  1965),  I,  330. 

'General  Elijah  M.  Covington  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Warren  County  and  the 
second  surveyor,  having  come  to  Kentucky  in  1795  from  North  Carolina.  He 
lived  for  many  years  near  Woodburn  and  his  first  four  children  were  born 
there.  William  S.  Covington,  The  Covingtons , Being  a Collection  of  Family 
Information  (Omaha,  Neb.,  1941).  Information  supplied  by  Riley  Handy,  Ken- 
tucky Library  and  Museum,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
BA  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  on  Historical  Principles  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1951), 
edited  by  Mitford  M.  Mathews,  states  (II,  1426)  that  “Ruckerize”  means  “To 
proceed  in  the  manner  followed  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1836  where, 
in  the  absence  of  any  representative  from  Tennessee,  E.  Rucker,  a citizen  of 
that  state,  was  allowed  to  cast  his  state’s  votes.” 
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Simpson  Kentucky  — 
Robertson,  Sumner,  Middle  Tennessee  — 
Thursday  Novr  10th  1836 

Day  rainy  — From  Duncans  to  Buntings  5 ms 

I staid  last  night  at  a mean  house.  The  fare  was  tolerable 
good,  but  the  sheets  were  as  spotted  as  a Leopards  skin  with  a 
greater  variety  of  colour.  I saw  here  a Mr  Lewis  who  had  just 
married  a Miss  Tribue.  I could  not  help  smiling  at  the  fastidi- 
ousness of  the  young  lady  who  would  not  let  her  husband  go 
to  bed  at  the  same  time  she  did.  They  were  from  Columbia, 
Adair  Cty,  Ky.  I only  rode  5 miles  to  day.  I breakfasted  at 
Mr  Buntings  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  my  fare  & host  that 
I was  determined  to  spend  the  day,  and  wait  for  a change  of 
weather. 


Davidson 

Friday  Novr  11th  1836  — Day  Stormy.  Wind  SEast  — 

From  B untons  [sic]  to  Sevier s — 23  ms  I travelled  through  a 
poor  region  most  of  this  day.  The  lands  near  Seviers  were  ex- 
cellent. I was  exposed  to  two  very  severe  storms,  one  blew 
down  many  trees  and  was  rendered  more  terrible  by  hail  and 
lightning  — 

Davidson  MT 

Saturday  Novr  12th  from  Seviers  to  Nashville  8 miles.  Day 
clear  and  pleasant.  The  lands  through  which  I passed  to  day 
were  most  excellent. 

I put  up  in  Nashville  at  the  City  Hotel  kept  by  Mr  Ed- 
mondson. A person  feels  quite  small  in  such  a place.  He  sees 
hundreds  better  dressed  than  himself  and  feels  actually  smoth- 
ered in  the  vast  crowd  of  merchants,  clerks,  dandies,  and  travel- 
ers. The  greatest  man  in  the  union  might  come  here  and  find 
himself  unknown  and  as  little  respected  as  the  meanest  citizen 
of  Nashville  — I have  traversed  this  City  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  and  among  the  thousands  whom  I have  met  with 
I have  not  seen  one  single  familiar  face!  I am  here  a stranger 
indeed  in  a strange  land. 
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Nashville  is  the  most  beautiful  town  I have  ever  seen  except 
Richmond,  the  proud,  the  splendid,  the  lovely,  the  wealthy  metro- 
polis of  my  dear  native  state.  It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Cumberland,  which  is  here  a noble  majestic  stream. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  once  fertile,  but  the 
soil  as  well  as  that  of  much  of  the  adjacent  country  is  fast  dis- 
appearing and  is  leaving  in  the  place  of  rich  arable  land  a 
natural  pavement  of  naked  limestone  rock.  It  contains  about 
7,000  inhabitants.  It  can  boast  of  many  handsome  store  houses 
adorned  by  the  articles  of  extensive  mercantile  establishments. 
Being  an  entire  stranger  I had  no  friend  to  point  out  to  me  its 
curiosities  or  publick  ornaments,  but  those  most  conspicuous, 
and  which  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  are  the  ridge,  the 
two  principal  hotels,  the  State  house,  the  different  churches, 
the  penetentiary  [sfc]  ; Rolling  works  and  paper  mill,  with 
several  splendid  private  mansions.  The  bridge  I was  told  by 
one  gentleman  cost  $100,000  — 

I visited  the  Penetentiary  [sic]  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  notorious  and  infamous  Murrell.6  In  seeing  him,  however,  I 
was  disappointed,  for  it  was  against  the  regulations  of  the 
penetentiary  [sic]  to  point  him  out  to  visiters  [sic].  The  keep- 
er walked  through  the  various  appartments  [sic]  with  me,  and 
I was  unable  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  scowling,  or 
skulking  visages  which  were  seen  at  the  various  employments 
of  the  convicts.  I have  been  told  since,  that  he  works  at  the 
second  forge  as  I entered  on  the  left  as  a striker  and  wears  a 
chain  around  his  leg.  There  are  104  convicts,  and  never  before, 
have  I seen  such  a terrible  hellish  set  of  villains  [sic]  if  we  are 
to  judge  men  by  their  looks.  The  building  covers  near  four  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  quite  substantial,  though  the  convicts  are 
too  carelessly  guarded. 

The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopalian  Churches 
are  all  fine  buildings. 


“John  A.  Murrell  was  the  leader  of  an  outlaw  band  whose  activities  touched 
eight  states  in  the  Old  Southwest,  ranging  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  and 
up  the  Natchez  Trace  to  Nashville.  Robberies  on  the  roads  and  Negro-stealing 
were  his  specialties,  his  ring  disposing  of  the  property  and  frequendy  restealing 
the  Negros.  In  1834,  he  was  captured,  convicted  and  imprisoned  in  Nashville. 
Freed  in  1844,  he  lived  only  a few  years.  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  “John  A.  Murrell,” 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIV,  369-370. 
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The  Town  Hall  now  used  as  a State  House  is  large  & com- 
modious but  not  elegant  or  costly.  The  Rolling  works  and 
paper  mill  are  extensive  and  costly  establishments.  The  Nash- 
ville Inn  and  the  City  Hotel  are  both  good  houses  of  Entertain- 
ment. 

I went  to  a Circus  at  night  and  was  astonished  at  the 
daring,  the  dexterous  [s^c]  and  astonishing  feats  of  the  actors 
and  the  docility  and  sagacity  of  the  horses.  . . . 

Saturday  Novr  12th  1836 
Day  clear  and  pleasant.  I remained  in  Nashville.  My  Bill  at 
the  City  Hotel  was  $5.00 


Sunday  Novr  13th  1836 

Day  Clear  and  pleasant 

From  Nashville  to  Franklin  18  miles  — 


Williamson 

Franklin  is  a handsome  town  of  some  trade  situated  on 
Harpeth  River.  It  contains  about  2000  inhabitants  and  near 
17  stores  — I put  up  at  Robeson's,  a very  good  house. 

Monday  Novr  14th  1836 

From  Franklin  to  Biles  28  ms  — Day  clear  & pleasant.  The 
country  through  which  I passed  to  day  was  rather  more  broken 
and  the  road  more  rocky  than  that  which  I travelled  on  yes- 
terday. 

Maury  — Middle  Tennessee 

Columbia  is  a town  nearly  the  size  of  Franklin  situated  on 
Duck  River.  It  stands  on  a natural  pavement  of  lime  stone 
rock.  Before  I reached  this  place  I overtook  two  wretched 
looking  creatures  covered  with  rags.  They  carried  their  clothes 
and  bedding  on  their  backs.  The  man  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
emaciated  by  disease,  but  the  woman  looked  healt[h]y  and 
athletick.  She  told  me  she  was  almost  in  a state  of  starvation, 
and  begged  me  for  a little  money  which  I gave  her.  ...  I 
passed  through  several  large  cotton  fields,  the  cotton  seems  to 
be  very  good.  I am  getting  into  a better  cotton  country.  I 
staid  all  night  at  Biles,  a tolerable  house. 


Giles  Cty,  M.  T. 
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Tuesday  Novr  15th  1836 

Day  Clear  and  pleasant.  From  Biles  to  Pulaski  26  ms  — The 
Country  through  which  I have  passed  since  I left  Nashville 
is  very  uniform  in  its  appearance.  There  are  successive  ranges  ; 
of  high  hills  which  seperate  [sic]  the  different  streams,  which 
are  often  arable,  but  generally  too  rocky  to  be  cultivated;  the 
lands  however  on  the  stream  are  fine.  They  produced  excellent 
corn.  I do  not  think  I exaggerate  when  I say  I saw  a corn 
field  so  well  filled  with  pumpkins  that  a person  might  leap 
from  one  to  the  other  over  the  whole  field.  The  land  I am 
told  generally  produces  10  barrels  per  acre.  Many  large  though 
not  very  handsome  brick  buildings  are  constantly  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  The  whole  region  wears  the  aspect  of  wealth, 
health  & prosperity.  — 

This  is  decidedly  the  garden  of  Tennessee. 

I put  up  at  Keenans,  a good  house.  — 

Pulaski  is  a small  town  with  9 or  10  stores,  2 taverns  and 
several  handsome  public  buildings. 

Wednesday  Novr  16th 

From  Pulaski  to  Athens,  Ala.  31  ms  — Day  clear,  pleasant. 

The  road  to  day  very  rough  until  after  I crossed  Elk  river 
(which  is  rather  larger  than  Duck  River.)  It  was  low  when 
I crossed  but  was  near  two  feet  deep  and  about  80  yds.  wide. 

Limestone,  Alabama 

I crossed  at  lower  Elkton  or  rather  at  what  was  lower  Elkton, 
for  it  may  be  said  of  this  as  of  Troy,  “Ilium  fuit,  non  est.” 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  save  a few  houses,  some  tenantless  and  the 
rest  tumbling  to  decay.  After  leaving  Elk  river  the  country 
becomes  very  poor.  The  road  leads  through  a high  sandy 
barren  piny,  chestnut,  red  oak  ridge  for  several  miles  from 
Athens.  This  is  a neat  little  village,  the  county  seat  of  Lime- 
stone, with  9 stores,  2 taverns,  a neat  Ct  House  and  several 
good  churches  . I put  up  at  Bass's  — a tolerable  house. 
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Thursday  November  17th  1836 

From  Athens  to  Genl.  Garths  16  miles7  — Day  hazy.  The 
country  through  which  I passed  still  continued  poor  until  I 
reached  the  low  swampy  lands  near  the  Tennessee,  here  the 
land  produced  very  good  corn  & cotton  rather  better  than  that 
in  Tennessee.  The  land  within  two  miles  of  the  Tennessee 
River  is  uncultivated,  being  too  marshy.  It  seems  to  be  very 
rich  and  by  Dikes  and  ditches  I should  think  might  be  reclaimed 
from  the  water  and  rendered  arable  and  vastly  productive. 

The  Tennessee  at  Decatur  is  a grand  majestic  river  1/2 
a mile  wide.  From  the  ferry  the  view  of  it  up  & down  is  un- 
interrupted for  8 ms.  It  is  a splendid  sheet  of  water.  Decatur 
stands  on  its  south  bank  12  ms.  above  the  head  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  It  is  a growing  flourishing  town  now,  & no  doubt 
will  be  a place  of  importance.  A railroad  runs  from  this  place 
to  Tuscumbia  42  miles  below.  — This  has  not  yet  I am  told  been 
profitable  to  the  Company,  but  will  no  doubt  become  so.  Heavy 
expenses  arising  from  its  construction  and  its  heavy  repairs  — 
The  Tennessee  is  crossed  by  a Ferry  boat  very  singular  in  its 
construction. 

From  a point  half  a mile  up  the  river  a rope  is  attached 
to  a tree,  to  the  other  end  of  which  rope  the  boat  is  fastened. 
The  rope  is  kept  out  of  the  water  by  9 buoys.  By  inclining  the 
head  of  the  boat  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  pressure  of  the 
current  against  a broad  plank  fixed  below  the  side  of  the  boat 
carries  it  to  either  bank. 

The  country  about  Decatur  is  very  sickly  especially  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  The  growth  of  the  land  is  such  that  I 
should  not  take  it  to  be  very  rich.  It  is  principally  red  oak  — 
Limestone  is  the  poorest  county  I have  seen  since  I left  East 
Tennessee  and  East  Kentucky. 

Morgan  County  Alabama 


7Jesse  Winston  Garth  (1788-1867),  like  Fontaine,  was  a native  Virginian  and 
a descendant  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  migrated  to  Alabama  in  1817  and  helped 
form  the  constitution  of  the  new  state.  A Whig  in  politics,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  first  state  Senate  and  later  was  a member  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia,  a banker,  planter  and  lawyer.  Thomas  McAdory 
Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography  (Chicago, 
1921),  III,  640,  643. 
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Edward  Fontaine’s  drawing  of  the  ferry  at  Decatur. 
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I passed  the  track  of  a tornado  to  day.  The  largest  trees 
were  blown  down  or  twisted  off  and  strewed  in  every  direction. 
The  width  of  the  land  laid  waste  by  this  terrible  besom  was 
about  the  half  of  a mile.  Genl.  Garth  lives  on  a handsome  farm 
but  somewhat  worn  out.  He  was  not  at  home.  I however  spent 
an  agreeable  evening  in  reading,  conversing  with  old  Mr.  Talent, 
his  family  school  master,  and  in  telling  stories  to  his  two  little 
children,  William  Willis  and  Winston.  I was  much  disappointed 
in  not  seeing  Ma  & Sister  Nancy  whom  I expected  pa  had  left 
to  spend  the  winter  here. 

— Friday  Novr  18th  1836  — 

From  Genl.  Garth’s  to  Moulton  20  ms.  The  country  through 
which  I travelled  lies  generally  well  for  cultivation,  but  the 
soil  looks  thin.  The  growth  on  it  is  principally  red  oak,  post 
oak  and  scruboak  interspersed  with  some  poplar  and  hickory. 
The  colour  of  the  soil  is  generally  red.  I occasionally  saw  a 
few  pines  on  the  ridges.  Between  almost  all  the  ridges  there 
are  swamps  which  give  this  region  a poisonous,  unhealthy 
aspect. 

Moulton  is  a respectable  little  town  with  8 stores,  2 taverns 
and  about  600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Lawrence 
County  — 

I have  thus  far  met  with  no  desirable  spot  for  a residence 
in  Alabama.  The  lands  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  Powels 
Valley  in  East  Tennessee,  on  Marrowbone  Creek  in  Cumber- 
land Kentucky,  the  Barrens  of  Barren  and  Warren,  Kentucky, 
and  the  lands  of  Davidson,  Williamson,  Maury,  & Giles  in 
Middle  Tennessee  are  all  superior  to  this  in  point  of  health  and 
fertility.  The  Country  about  Nashville,  for  salubrity  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  convenience  to  market,  is  the  most  desirable 
I have  yet  seen. 

— The  Tennessee  River  is  a fine  conveyance  to  market  for  the 
region  about  Decatur  and  this  makes  the  land  on  it  so  high  — 

Lawrence  A — 

From  Moulton  to  Thoms  32  ms. 

Saturday  Novr  19th  1836 

The  rain  has  poured  down  almost  incessantly  to  day.  The 
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road  which  has  been  very  rough  and  much  broken  by  hills  has 
been  run  upon  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  — 

The  region  is  barren  and  thinly  settled. 

I cannot  see  what  inducements  people  can  have  for  in- 
habiting such  a sterile  spot  when  there  are  so  many  parts  of 
the  country  equally  accessible,  so  much  more  desirable. 

Sunday  Novr  20th  1836 


From  Thoms  to  Pikeville  31  ms  — 

— Day  cloudy  and  cold  but  no  rain  — 

Thom  keeps  an  excellent  house  considering  the  poor  country 
he  lives  in  and  charges  very  moderately  — The  stage  which  runs 
on  from  Moulton  to  Tuscaloosa  stops  with  him. 

Marion 

The  road  to  day  passed  through  a country  more  barren  if 
possible  than  that  which  I passed  through  on  yesterday  — Some 
of  the  ridges  were  covered  with  lumps  of  iron  ore  of  a very  good 
quality  apparently,  and  I have  no  doubt  inex[h]austible  banks 
of  it  are  buried  in  these  mountains.  I expect  they  abound  in 
coal  also.  Some  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  vast  heaps  of  river 
or  ocean  pebbles  — Showing  that  the  vast  volume  of  water  which 
inundated  the  Earth  as  described-  in  the  Bible,  has  once  rolled 
its  mighty  billows  here  as  it  did  over  the  proudest  summits  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Alleghany.  On  both  of  these  mountains  de- 
posits of  Marine  substances  are  found  — In  Each  shell  and 
wave  washed  pebble  found  here,  the  philosopher  may  find  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Deluge. 


Marion 

There  are  some  signs  of  some  of  the  ridges  over  which  I 
passed  having  been  once  bare.  The  growth  is  stunted  like  those 
of  the  barrens  of  Kentucky  and  a very  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  covers  the  hills  — 

Pikeville  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  County  — a small 
place  of  but  little  importance.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
badly  constructed  and  much  out  of  repair  — 

[pages  59-60  torn  out] 
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which  it  often  has  embedded  in  it.  It  cements  large  masses 
of  these  together.  The  principal  growth  of  the  ridges  is  pine 
and  the  various  kinds  of  highland  oak  interspersed  with  hickory 
and  dogwood.  The  lowgrounds  of  the  Buttahatchie  are  covered 
with  a thick  forest  of  holly,  bay,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  ashe,  beech, 
prickly  ashe  and  other  marshy  growth.  I found  this  river 
(which  is  a tributary  of  the  Tombigbee)  much  swoln  [sic]  by 
the  rain.  I therefore  could  not  form  a correct  judgement  of 
its  size. 

Monroe  Mi  — 

I also  crossed  Sipsee  Creek  and  several  other  bold  little 
streamlets  on  the  banks  of  all  of  which  were  pretty  good  lands 
though  not  so  good  as  the  soil  I observed  on  the  Butta — hatchee, 
and  more  subject  to  inundations.  After  I left  the  spurs  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  neared  the  Tombigbee,  the  land 
became  level  and  somewhat  more  fertile.  It  produces  cotton 
and  corn  very  well. 

At  Pruits  I met  with  Mr  Mills,  his  wife  and  Tom  East. 
I was  delighted  to  see  them  and  to  hear  from  our  family.  Mills 
as  Pruits  overseer  gets  $200.00  and  is  supplied  with  meat  and 
bread  and  a house.  East  as  overseer  for  Ps.  son  in  law  gets 
$225.00  and  is  furnished  in  the  same  way  — Pruit  keeps  an 
excellent  house  — 

Tuesday  Nov  22 

From  Pruits  to  Stegalls  36ms  — 

Day  clear  and  cold. 

The  land  from  Pt  to  the  Tombigbee  is  rich  but  marshy  and  the 
country  is  evidently  sickly.  I crossed  the  Tombigbee  at  Cotton 
Gin  Port,  a small,  thriving,  sickly  looking  place.  The  T.  is 
narrow  here,  but  rapid  and  navigable  for  steamboats  — I here 
left  the  heavy  timbered  pine  lands,  the  sol  of  which  is  a light 
ashe  colour  generally : across  the  Tombigl  ee  the  face  of  the 

Country  and  the  growth  and  appearance  of  t.  e soil  are  entirely 
changed.  After  getting  out  [of]  the  black  swampy  bottom  of 
the  Tombigbee,  I arose  a bluff,  and  entered  a rolling  country, 
covered  with  a sparse  growth  of  various  oaks  and  hickory  with- 
out a single  pine  — There  are  but  few  bushes,  but  in  their 
place  is  seen  a luxuriant  growth  of  coarse  sedge. 
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I passed  through  a beautiful  prairie  of  6 or  7 miles  in 
length  and  traversed  an  almost  impassible  [szc]  marsh  on  the 
Tallapanela  covered  with  cane.  I swam  the  Tallapanela,  and 
got  my  feet  very  wet.  I rode  up  to  an  Indian  cabin  [szc]  on 
this  side  of  the  Creek  to  get  directions  to  Pontotoc  — But  I did 
not  understand  their  lingo  nor  they  mine. 

Chickasaw  Nation 

I saw  a number  of  the  noisy  but  lovely  parroguetti  whose 
rich  plumage  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  dull  monotonous 
grey  and  dun  of  the  trees  and  withered  grass. 

Night  overtook  me  in  this  wilderness,  whose  novel  scenery 
began  to  become  a little  terrific  as  the  light  of  the  sun  was  with- 
drawn from  it.  [Describes  a night  ride  in  the  forest].  I reached 
the  house  of  Stegall,  an  Emigrant  from  N.  Carolina  — 

Chickasaw  Nation 
Wednesday  Novr  23d 

Day  clear  and  cold  — 

From  Stegalls  to  Pontotoc  8 miles  — 

The  road  to  day  passed  through  a high  broken  country  inter- 
sected everywhere  by  little  streams,  on  which  the  low  grounds 
are  marshy  and  the  roads  wretched.  I am  pleased  with  the 
land  although  its  appearance  is  different  from  any  I have  been 
accustomed  to. 

There  are  no  rocks  to  be  found,  and  scarcely  any  pebbles. 
It  is  variegated  with  many  beautiful  little  prairies  — 

Pontotoc  is  a flourishing  embryo  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation:  it  is  located  in  a fine  salubrious  region. 
It  stands  on  the  range  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  is 
here  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Yazoo  & Tallahatchee. 

The  first  house  was  built  here  in  June,  1835.  Now  there 
are  27  stores  and  near  1500  inhabitants.  Its  present  prosperity 
is  entirely  ephemeral.  The  extensive  mercantile  establishments, 
and  expensive  taverns  are  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the 
crowd  of  speculators  and  adventurers  who  attend  the  land  sales, 
and  the  Indians  who  have  sold  their  reservations  and  received 
their  value.  Hundreds  of  these  are  now  in  the  streets.  Many 
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drunk  and  most  of  them  wasting  their  money  as  fast  as  they 
can.  It  is  amusing  to  see  their  displays  of  finery.  Their 
dresses  are  all  of  the  most  fanciful  kinds,  of  every  variety  of  cut 
and  colour.  Some  of  them  are  ridiculously  gaudy,  while  others 
are  rich  and  tasty  — giving  the  wearers  a martial  and  splendid 
appearance.  As  soon  as  the  land  sales  are  over  and  the  money 
of  these  ignorant  savages  is  expended,  the  glory  of  Pontotock 
will  fade,  and  its  wild  novelty  vanish,  and  it  will  appear  but  as 
the  other  respectable  inland  towns  of  our  country. 
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A LINCOLN  “DRAMA”  FROM  THE  DEEP  SOUTH 

Edited  by 

William  Warren  Rogers 

About  fifty  miles  south  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  city 
that  served  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Confederacy,  lay  the  small 
village  of  Greenville.  The  home  of  Thomas  Hill  Watts,  Ala- 
bama's Civil  War  governor,  Greenville  also  boasted  of  its  ex- 
cellent weekly  newspaper,  the  Southern  Messenger . In 

1861  the  paper  was  edited  by  L.  D.  Steele  and  L.  A.  Livingston.1 

The  Southern  Messenger  reported  news  events  but  con- 
tained literary  items  as  well.  The  April  17,  1861,  issue  featured 
a brief  satire  about  Lincoln  and  the  national  crisis.  A generous 
estimate  of  its  literary  merit  would  place  it  somewhere  between 
awful  and  mediocre,  but  as  an  expression  of  Southern  optimism 
and  humor  the  anonymously  written  “drama”  has  value.  The 
writer's  familiarity  with  political  events  was  displayed  from 
the  Southern  point  of  view.  President  Lincoln  would  have  dis- 
approved of  the  vicious  racial  comments.  Nor  would  the  basic 
theme  of  Northern  materialism  overriding  humanitarian  motives 
have  gained  his  sympathy.  But  a man  of  Lincoln's  temperament 
might  well  have  smiled  at  some  of  the  lines. 

The  opening  and  only  scene  is  at  the  White  House : 

Enter  Lincoln 
Lincoln . 

I'm  old  Abe  Lincoln,  chief,  at  any  rates, 

Of  all  that's  left  of  these  United  States. 

To  crush  secession,  let  us  fix  our  triggers, 

Preserve  the  Union,  and  set  free  the  niggers. 

Now  stamp'd  shall  be,  one  gold  and  copper  coin, 

On  one  side  Hamlin's  head,  the  other,  mine. 

Black  men  and  white,  thus  cheek  by  jowl  will  see, 

Hamlin's  not  very  black,  but  then  deserves  to  be. 

Republican  Equality,  the  land  shall  trench, 

And  Freedom's  goddess,  be  a great  black  wench. 

xRhoda  Coleman  Ellison,  History  and  Bibliography  of  Alabama  Newspapers  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (University,  Alabama,  1954),  74,  points  out  that  even 
after  Lincoln’s  election,  the  Southern  Messenger  was  lukewarm  toward  secession. 
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Enter  Seward 
Lincoln. 

How  now  my  faithful  Minister,  why  do  you  quail? 

I fear  you’re  sick,  indeed  you  look  so  pale. 

Seward. 

Dread  news,  to  thee!  oh  President  I bring, 

Your  children  all,  seem  to  be  taking  wing. 

Your  daughter,  South  Carolina’s  played  the  dickens, 

And  run  away  with  Mr.  Governor  Pickens. 

Lincoln. 

Oh,  is  it  possible!  has  she  this  vile  trick  played? 

She’s  proved  a most  unmanageable  jade. 

In  nullification  times,  I ought  to  have  thumped  her; 

Tell  Anderson  to  hold  on  to  Fort  Sumter. 

Enter  Greeley 

Greeley. 

My  Lord ! the  news  I fetch,  will  sting  thee  to  the  core. 
Your  daughter  Alabama’s  run  off  with  A.  B.  Moore. 

Lincoln. 

Another!  oh  impious  offspring,  I’ve  so  fed  and  reared, 
Their  crimes  will  whiten  all  this  new  grown  beard. 

Enter  Sumner 

Sumner. 

Georgia,  oh  master!  your  daughter  Georgia’s  gone, 

Fled  not  with  Smith,  or  Jones,  but  that  low  fellow  Brown. 

Lincoln. 

Will  troubles  never  cease!  Georgy  my  pride? 

Get  me  the  Gin,  I’ve  got  a pain  in  the  side, 

Than  have  the  charge  of  this  ungrateful  litter, 

Oh  would  to  heaven,  I still  were  a rail  splitter. 

Enter  Chase 

Chase. 

Dread  chieftain!  much  I fear  thee  to  offend, 

But  ere  it  be  too  late,  my  words  attend ; 

As  if  to  make  the  Cabinet  were  not  enough  to  fret  us. 
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Your  child  Miss'Sippy's  absconded  with  one  Pettus. 

Miss  Louisiana  and  Mrs.  Florida,  — 

Likewise  Miss  Texas;  all  have  run  away. 

But  that's  not  all : what  makes  the  thing  more  funny, 

They've  taken  all  the  cotton,  and  your  money. 

Prepare  to  cry,  oh  Greeley,  chief  of  freedom  yellers, 

I greatly  fear  they'll  take  the  Negro  fellers. 

Lincoln . 

Thunder  you  say ! the  devil's  in  the  land ! 

Call  Gineral  Scott!  give  him  supreme  command. 

Give  me  a cocktail,  arm  me  for  the  fight, 

I'll  thrash  them  all  before  to-morrow  night. 

Sumner. 

My  cry  is  War ! By  me  your  troops  be  led ! 

(Aside)  I feel  somewhat  like  fight,  now  Brooks  is  dead. 

Should  times  get  dangerous,  and  blows  too  thick, 

I'll  got  to  Europe,  and  be  somewhat  sick. 

Scott,  [who  somehow  got  in  the  White  House  and  the  scene 
without  even  entering] 

But  then  you've  not  got  arms,  they've  taken  them  too, 

My  men  declare  they  will  not  fight  for  you 
What's  to  be  done,  each  step's  beset  with  evil  --- 

Lincoln. 

If  this  is  so,  why  let  them  go  to  the  devil. 

A rage  for  office  soon  must  taken  them  there, 

It  never  fails : you  know  its  brought  us  here. 

Seward. 

Effectual  means  for  harmony,  I see! 

Let’s  buy  their  niggers  all,  and  set  them  free  — 

Greeley. 

That's  just  the  thing,  and  blast  my  eyes  sir, 

They'll  starve  so  soon,  they'll  never  be  the  wiser. 

Lincoln. 

Well,  make  a treaty ; the  best  that  can  be  gotten, 

Our  Factories  can't  get  on  without  the  cotton. 

Go  to  your  bess,  my  friends,  time  will  the  evil  cure. 

Freedom  to  us  is  some,  but  trade  is  more. 

I've  tried  quite  hard  to  wash  the  black  man's  face, 
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On  that  I ran  the  Presidential  race. 

What  my  best  wishes  can  the  black  folks  bring, 

I’ll  freely  give:  cash  is  another  thing. 

Prayers,  they  don't  cost  much,  I'll  give  us  much  as  any, 
But  d - - n me  if  I pay  a single  penny. 

Chorus  of  Greeley,  Seward,  &c. 

To  talk  of  cash  for  niggers,  that's  too  funny, 

We’ll  see  them  d - - d before  we  give  our  money. 

EXEUNT  OMNES 
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SOUTHERN  CONGRESSMEN  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
NAVAL  REVOLUTION,  1880-1898 

By 

Thomas  H.  Coode 

As  the  decade  of  the  1880’s  began,  the  war  potential  of  the 
American  navy  was  virtually  non-existent.  Due  primarily  to 
the  nation’s  desire  to  turn  away  from  military  affairs  after  the 
Civil  War  the  navy,  as  an  effective  fighting  force,  went  into 
dry-dock.  Of  the  nearly  two  thousand  vessels  that  the  navy 
possessed— most  of  them  old  and  obsolete  monitors  of  Civil  War 
vintage — less  than  half  a hundred  could  fire  a gun.1  One 
historian  claims  that  “by  1880  the  great  American  navy  of  the 
Civil  War  had  decayed  into  a flotilla  of  deathtraps  and  defense- 
less antiques.”2  A Congressman  described  the  navy  as  an 
“alphabet  of  floating  washtubs,”3  while  another  remarked  in 
the  middle  of  the  decade  that  the  navy  was  so  weak  it  could 
not  even  “run  away  from  a fight,”  much  less  win  one.1  Accord- 
ing to  the  senior  Admiral  of  the  fleet  the  navy  in  1880  had 
dropped  to  twelfth  rank  in  iron-clad  strength  among  the  navies 
of  the  world.5 

Rather  than  with  concern  over  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  navy  Congress  was  preoccupied  with  Reconstruction  and 
retrenchment  policies.  Personal  issues  dominated  politics,  and 
Congressmen  were  much  more  interested  in  Credit  Mobilier 
stock  than  naval  increases.  Further,  Congressmen  believed  that 


‘ Donald  W.  Mitchell,  History  of  the  Modern  American  Navy  (New  York,  1946). 
7-8.  Although  Congress  had  authorized  the  construction  of  a handful  of  new 
sloops  in  1873,  these  were  small,  slow,  and  had  inferior  armament. 

J Walter  La  Feber,  The  New  Empire  (Ithaca,  New  York,  1963),  58. 

8 Quoted  in  Robert  Seager  II,  "Ten  Years  Before  Mahan:  The  Unofficial  Case 
for  the  New  Navy,  1880-1890,  " Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XL  (De- 
cember, 1953 ) , 497. 

* Congressional  Record,  49th  Congress,  1st  Session,  7475. 

6 Walter  R.  Herrick,  Jr.,  The  American  Naval  Revolution  (Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
1966),  20. 
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the  lack  of  any  external  threat  to  the  United  States  rendered 
unnecssary  a large  military  establishment.6 

However,  a number  of  developments  in  the  1880’s  led  Con- 
gressmen who  supported  naval  expansion  to  believe  that  a new 
era  of  naval  growth  was  at  hand.  For  one  thing,  the  Republicans 
recaptured  Congress  in  1880.  While  many  Congressional  leaders 
of  both  major  parties  supported  naval  expansion,  Republicans 
were  generally  more  enthusiastic,  perhaps  because  of  their  close 
affiliation  with  industrial  leaders.  A number  of  Democrats, 
especially  from  the  South,  remained  committed  to  the  small  navy 
tradition  of  the  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  periods.7 

There  were  other  factors  which  led  to  the  naval  renaissance 
of  the  1880’s.  The  country  had  recovered  from  the  Panic  of  1873 
and  the  treasury  showed  a surplus  of  $100,000,000.®  Also,  many 
Congressmen  believed  that  the  aggressive  foreign  policy  now 
demanded  by  the  American  people  necessitated  new  and  larger 
warships.0  In  addition,  the  tremendous  increase  in  exports 
during  the  1870’s  revealed  that  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  the  race  for  international  commercial  supremacy,  and  at 
least  a few  Congressmen  believed — even  before  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan  emerged  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  a combined  com- 
mercial and  naval  power — that  sea  power  would  play  a decisive 
role  in  commercial  competition.  One  such  Congressman  was 
Washington  Whitthorne  of  Tennessee.  In  1880,  Whitthorne 
succinctly  stated  the  case  to  his  colleagues : 

“I  assume,  somewhat  axiomatically,  that  civilization  is  the 

elevation  and  improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  that 


r'  Among  the  many  obstacles  to  naval  reform  was  the  tendency  in  Congressional 
circles  to  let  European  admiralties  experiment  in  naval  technology  and  architec- 
ture, while  America  waited  until  these  techniques  reached  perfection.  In  July, 
1 882,  Congressman  John  D.  C.  Atkins  of  Tennessee,  a friend  of  the  navy,  offered 
a typical  example  of  this  thinking:  "Let  us  wait,  sir,  until  naval  invention  and 
naval  construction  shall  have  reached  that  perfection  which  will  present  a model 
that  we  may  safely  adapt.”  Congressional  Record,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
5651. 

T Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  The  Rise  of  American  Naial  Power  (Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1946),  190-191. 

Herrick,  American  Naial  Revolution.  24. 

B David  Pletcher,  The  Awkward  Years:  American  Foreign  Relations  Under  Gar- 
field and  Arthur  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1963),  1 16. 
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commerce  is  the  great  agent  of  civilization.  ...  I assume 
again  that  the  wealth,  progress,  and  improvement  of  a 
nation  or  people  is  evidenced  to  a large  degree  by  its  mer- 
chant marine  or  commerce,  and  the  health  and  wealth  of 
the  commerce  of  any  country  are  supported  first  by  its  re- 
sources in  production,  and  secondly  by  the  means  given  for 
its  defense  and  protection.  It  is  singular  to  note  what  is 
the  seeming  lesson  in  the  history  of  those  nations  which 
have  attained  the  highest  rank  in  dominion,  power  and 
civilization  that  have  flourished  most  . . . when  they  had 
powerful  navies  and  commercial  marine.  . . . Pause  for  a 
moment  and  grasp  the  rank  and  power  of  civilized  nations 
of  today;  and  in  doing  so  you,  with  but  an  exception  or 
two,  fix  the  rank  and  power  of  their  navies  and  commercial 
marine.mo 

The  Naval  historians  Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout  have 
written  that  “the  year  1881  was  an  historic  milestone  in  the 
rise  of  American  navel  power.”* 11  In  that  year  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  William  H.  Hunt12  established  a Naval  Advisory  Board  to 
study  naval  needs  and  to  recommend  the  construction  of  new 
ships.  The  Secretary  met  with  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress, brought  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy  together  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  personally  contacted  many 
Congressmen,  urging  their  support  for  his  expansionist  pro- 
gram.13 Hunt’s  effort  was  richly  rewarded,  for  by  the  mid-1890's 
the  new  navy  had  come  into  being,  and  helped  to  reveal  in  1898 
an  expansionist  sentiment  which  had  been  gathering  strength 
for  decades.11 


10  Congressional  Record,  46th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Appendix,  142-143.  Although 
Whitthorne  is  often  mentioned  by  naval  and  diplomatic  historians  as  an  early 
and  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  navy,  he  opposed  many  appropriations  because 
he  feared  extravagance  and  waste  in  any  Navy  Department  administered  by 
Republicans. 

11  Sprout,  American  Naval  Power,  18  3. 

12  Selected  chiefly  because  President  Garfield  wanted  the  South  represented  in  his 
Cabinet,  Hunt  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  New  Navy.  Thomas  Hunt, 
Life  of  William  H.  Hunt,  (Bratteboro,  Vt.,  1922),  216. 

13  George  T.  Davis,  A Navy  Second  to  None  (New  York,  1940),  37. 

u One  enthusiastic  student  of  the  period  has  written  that  in  1881  the  Arthur 
Administration  "opened  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  militarism. 
Pletcher,  The  Awkward  Years,  116. 
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What  part  did  Southern  Congressmen  play  in  this  naval 
resurgence?  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  Southerners 
supported  the  naval  buildup.  In  his  history  of  the  modern 
American  navy  George  T.  Davis  has  written  that  during  the 
first  Cleveland  Administration  Congressmen  from  the  South 
“came  forward  as  ardent  champions  of  naval  power.”  Davis  has 
suggested  that  it  was  an  effort  on  their  part  to  re-establish 
loyalty  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  ignite  new  steel  furnaces 
throughout  the  South.15  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hilary  Herbert 
credited  the  new  navy  to  the  “joint  efforts  of  those  who  had 
supported  the  Confederacy  and  those  who  helped  to  maintain 
the  Union.”10 

A number  of  Southern  Congressmen  did  support  increased 
naval  funds;  they  sought  dry-docks  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  advocated  the  construction  of  new  vessels  in  Southern  ship- 
yards. But  the  larger  question  is  whether  Southern  Congress- 
men in  general  activity  supported  naval  expansion.  Did  they 
support  the  construction  of  cruisers  and  monitors  in  the  1880’s 
and  more  importantly,  did  they  support  the  building  of  the 
new  battleship  navy  of  the  1890’s?  Did  they  favor  commercial 
expansion  abroad,  and  agree  that  its  protection  necessitated  a 
sea-going  navy  as  Mahan  and  others  proclaimed?  This  paper 
will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

After  Secretary  Hunt’s  ambitious  start  in  1881,  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  the 
next  year  requested  a substantial  increase  in  naval  funds,  which 
included  authorization  for  the  construction  of  four  new  steel 
cruisers.  Not  accustomed  to  such  requests  in  recent  years,  the 
House  debated  the  proposal  at  length.  Some  Southern  members 
were  convinced  that  crucial  commercial  and  political  factors  de- 
manded increased  naval  funds,  and  a few  of  them  accurately 
predicted  the  role  the  navy  would  play  in  the  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  the  future.  For  example,  Representative  E.  John 
Ellis  of  Louisiana  believed  that  without  a navy  “worthy  of  the 


1 Davis,  Navy  Second  to  None,  46. 

Hilary  A.  Herbert,  "Grandfather’s  Talks  about  his  Life  Under  Two  Flags,”  in 
Hilary  A.  Herbert  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  3 56.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Her- 
bert Papers. 
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name,”  the  United  States  could  never  obtain  the  commercial 
supremacy  it  sought.  Ellis  even  suggested  the  possible  result 
of  our  commercial  expansion  by  admitting  that  the  physical 
conquest  of  the  Caribbean  by  Americans  might  some  day  alarm 
the  people  there  enough  to  require  the  military  protection  of 
our  interests.17  Representative  John  D.  C.  Atkins  of  Tennessee 
echoed  Ellis’  observation  that  new  commercial  needs  called  for 
larger  naval  appropriations  than  in  the  past.  Representative 
John  F.  Dezendorf  of  Virginia  was  willing  to  approve  any  naval 
increase  which  would  aid  commercial  expansion.18 

Proponents  of  naval  expansion  in  Congress  used  other  argu- 
ments to  support  their  cause.  One  was  the  so-called  “Chilean 
myth.”  Due  to  diplomatic  difficulties  between  the  United  States 
and  its  small  Southern  neighbor,  many  Congressmen  in  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties  believed  that  Chile  was  on  the  brink 
of  war  and  its  navy  would  one  day  face  America’s  fleet.15’  Con- 
vinced that  the  latter  would  emerge  second  best  in  such  an  en- 
counter, they  feared  for  the  safety  of  our  port  cities,  and  bril- 
liantly portrayed  the  tragic  consequences  of  a foreign  seige. 
Dezendorf  insisted  that  San  Francisco  was  at  the  mercy  of  not 
only  Chile’s  navy,  but  also  many  others  which  could  levy  tribute 
on  her  citizens,  or  burn  the  city  to  the  ground.20  Ellis  declared 
that  our  entire  navy  could  not  stand  up  to  one  of  Chile’s  war- 
ships and  charged  that  a single  ship  from  any  one  of  nine  dif- 
ferent navies  in  the  world  could  destroy  our  entire  fleet  in 
three  or  four  hours. 

However,  some  Southern  Congressmen  disagreed.  Repre- 
sentative James  H.  Blount  of  Georgia  commented  that  it  was 
amusing  that  this  pitiful  argument  was  seriously  used  on  his 
colleagues:  “It  is  ludicrous  to  attempt  to  extort  an  appropria* 
tion  to  build  up  a navy  to  compete  with  the  great  navies  of  the 
earth  by  the  possibility  of  a war with  Chile.”21 

While  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  navy  did  not  wish 


11  Congressional  Record , 47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  565  1-5652. 
Ibid.,  5473-5454. 

19  "Grandfather’s  Talks,”  310-311,  Herbert  Papers. 

Congressional  Record,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  5473-5474. 
" Ibid.,  5651-5652. 
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to  compete  with  the  largest  navies  afloat,22  some  Southern  Con- 
gressmen believed  they  did.  Representative  Emory  Speer  of 
Georgia  saw  no  need  for  a large  navy,  but  called  instead  for  a 
few  swift  vessels  which  would  constitute  a “terror  to  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth.”  Speer  cited  historical  accounts 
of  cur  small  but  efficient  navy  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
concluded  that  the  same  kind  of  navy  would  suffice  for  the 
1880’s  as  well.23 

After  a personal  plea  by  Representative  George  A.  Robeson, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  House  passed  the  naval  ap- 
propriations bill.* 2'  While  it  was  the  first  important  increase 
in  several  years,  it  authorized  only  two  steel  cruisers.  Yet,  of 
the  119  affirmative  votes  cast,  only  thirteen  came  from  the  old 
Confederacy.23  Perhaps  economic  interests  more  than  anything 
else  motivated  the  Southerners  who  supported  the  bill.  Four 
of  them  were  from  South  Carolina,  a state  which  could  possibly 
gain  from  increased  naval  activity.  The  only  North  Carolinian 
to  vote  for  the  funds  lived  in  New  Bern,  which  was  part  of  an 
eastern  coastline  district.  Dezendorf  and  Ellis,  two  outspoken 
naval  adherents,  represented  Norfolk  and  New  Orleans,  respec- 
tively. Most  of  their  speeches  stressed  a need  for  shipbuilding 
as  an  internal  economic  impetus,  and  each  eagerly  suggested 
Norfolk  and  New  Orleans  as  ideal  locales.  Thus,  while  a few 
Southern  Congressmen  spoke  loudly  and  at  length  for  the  new 
navy,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their  Dixie  colleagues  failed 
to  heed  their  call.3’ 

On  March  3,  1883,  the  modern  navy  began  to  take  shape 
when  Congress  authorized  three  new  steel  cruisers  and  a dis- 

Congressman  Whitthorne  wanted  a navy  "which  shall  correspond  or  equal  in 
speed,  armor,  and  armament  the  navies  of  the  world.”  Ibid.,  46th  Congress,  3rd 
Session,  792. 

Ibid.,  47th  Co  ngress,  1st  Session,  5 655. 

24  Ibid.,  5699. 

On  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  re-commit  the  measure  only  eight  Southerners 
voted  for  the  navy.  Ibid.,  5691. 

2 The  final  bill  was  a mixture  of  victory  and  defeat  for  naval  adherents.  Congress 
made  no  appropriations  for  the  cruisers  and  they  were  never  built.  However, 
Congress  did  end  the  era  of  patch  and  repair;  the  act  of  18  82  quickened  the 
retirement  of  obsolete  ships  by  prohibiting  repairs  when  the  cost  of  such  repairs 
exceeded  thirty  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  a new  ship  of  similar  dimen- 

sions. This  repair  provision  meant  that  additional  funds  would  be  available  later 
for  the  construction  of  new  ships. 
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patch  boat  which  came  to  be  called  the  A B C D ’s  of  the  White 
Squadron.27  Although  these  authorizations  constituted  the  most 
important  naval  proposal  in  years,  very  few  Southerners  de- 
bated the  measure  from  either  side  of  the  issue.28  Once  again 
Congressman  Blount  of  Georgia  led  the  Southern  representatives 
who  opposed  a naval  increase.29  But  more  Southerners  spoke  in 
support  of  the  new  ships  than  against  them.  Besides  Dezendorf, 
Congressmen  Whitthorne  of  Tennessee  and  Speer  of  Georgia 
along  with  Hilary  Herbert  and  Joseph  W.  Wheeler,  Confederate 
veterans  from  Alabama,  joined  Republicans  in  support  of  the 
ships.30  Nevertheless,  although  103  Congressmen  endorsed  this 
significant  step,  only  seventeen  of  them  were  Southerners,  once 
again  indicating  lack  of  interest  in  the  emerging  navy.31 

After  the  burst  of  energy  revealed  in  the  ABCD  legislation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  no  more  ships  for  two  years. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  absence  of  new  construction  was  that 
the  49th  Congress,  which  convened  in  December,  1883,  had  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  while  the  Republicans  main- 
tained control  of  the  Senate.  Although  friends  of  the  navy  such 
as  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  Republican  of  Maine,  and  Herbert  of 
Alabama,  remained  in  the  lower  chamber,32  the  Democratic 
Chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  S.S.  “Sunset” 
Cox  of  New  York,  lacked  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  his  im- 


* These  included  the  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  Dolphin.  U.  S.  Navy  Year- 
book, 1922,  15.  This  is  the  1922  edition  of  the  reference  book  published  each 
year  up  to  that  time.  It  consists  of  a description  of  all  naval  appropriation  bills 
and  all  acts  authorizing  new  construction  from  1883  to  1921.  Hereafter  cited 
as  Navy  Yearbook,  1922. 

M Californians  joined  the  naval  bandwagon  in  1883,  reminding  Congress  that  San 
Francisco  was  a vital  commercial  port,  and  needed  substantially  more  naval  pro- 
tection. They  insisted  that  if  any  funds  were  voted,  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  must  not  be  neglected.  This  was  the  kind  of  local  interest  that  prompted  a 
number  of  Congressmen  to  support  the  new  navy,  and  was  prevalent  among 
Southerners  as  much  as  any  other  group. 

Congressional  Record,  47th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1453-1457  passim. 

30  Ibid.,  1512,  1559-1561. 

Not  even  a treasury  bulging  with  funds  could  convince  the  Southerners.  Dezen- 
dorf complained  that  the  treasury  was  "overflowing  with  treasure,  and  begged 
for  relief  from  such  a dilemma  because  "we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it." 
Ibid.,  1419-1420,  3637. 

32  Congressmen  Whitthorne  and  Benjamin  Harris  of  Massachusetts,  both  former 
Chairmen  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  were  no  longer  members  of 
the  House. 
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mediate  predecessors.  As  a result,  naval  leadership  passed  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate. 

In  1884  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  introduced 
legislation  authorizing  construction  of  seven  new  ships.  How- 
ever, House  Democrats,  aware  of  the  criticism  of  naval  officers 
for  the  ABCD  group,  wanted  to  wait  until  they  were  certain 
that  the  ships  then  under  construction  were  satisfactory  before 
authorizing  new  funds.33 

But  this  was  not  the  only  reason  for  the  recalcitrance  of 
House  Democrats.  It  was  an  election  year  and  they  hoped  to 
appear  before  the  electorate  as  friends  of  economy  in  govern- 
ment. Besides,  they  were  reluctant  to  award  patronage  funds 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Consequently,  the  Democratic 
Committee  in  the  House  reduced  the  naval  estimates  from  $22 
million  to  $14  million,  and  even  eliminated  funds  to  arm  the 
four  ships  already  under  construction.  Southern  Congressmen 
applauded  Chairman  Cox  when  he  boasted  that  the  Democrats 
wanted  no  part  of  “the  ideas  of  prodigality  prevailing  among 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.3' 

Republicans  accused  the  Democrats  of  “cheese-paring  pea- 
nut business”  in  order  to  play  the  “role  of  dramatic  econo- 
mists,”1’' and  even  recruited  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  their 
cause.  But  the  President’s  special  message  in  support  of  the 
seven  ships  failed  to  move  the  Democrats,  and  the  final  bill  of 
1884  involved  no  new  construction.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  Con- 
gressional generosity  toward  the  navy  in  the  session  was  a six- 
month  extension  of  the  previous  year’s  appropriations.30 

After  voting  to  slow  down  naval  expansion,  House  Demo- 
crats adjourned  for  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  Democratic 
platform  called  for  economy  in  government  and  charged  the 
Republicans  with  squandering  public  funds.  The  Republicans 
promised  to  work  for  a larger  and  more  effective  navy,  and  for 


Davis,  Naiy  Second  to  None , 41. 

M New  York  Times,  April  25,  1884. 

Quoted  in  Davis,  Naiy  Second  to  None,  41. 

The  Arthur  Administration,  for  all  the  credit  given  it,  started  the  construction  of 
only  three  cruisers  and  one  dispatch  boat.  Pletcher,  The  Awkward  Years,  12  5. 
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the  first  time  in  twenty  years  a national  platform  included  naval 
expansion.37 

In  1884,  Southern  opponents  of  naval  expansion  had  received 
considerable  support  from  Northern  Democrats.  With  the  elec- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  first  Democratic  President  since 
James  Buchanan,38  the  economy-minded  Southerners  perhaps 
believed  that  naval  expansion  would  not  be  the  important  issue 
it  had  been  under  the  previous  Administration.  However,  the 
wishes  of  Southern  Congressmen  opposed  to  naval  increases 
were  ignored  as  Congress,  with  Cleveland’s  urging,  provided 
funds  for  the  construction  of  thirty  ships  including  two  second 
class  battleships,  the  Texas  and  the  Maine  during  the  first  Cleve- 
land Administration.  Now  both  national  parties  appeared  to  en- 
dorse the  new  navy.  By  1885,  arguments  for  a larger  and  more 
efficient  navy  were  stronger  than  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  awareness  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Carib- 
bean was  greater  than  ever  as  more  Americans  visualized  the 
construction  of  an  isthmian  canal  which  would  need  the  pro- 
tection of  a greatly  enlarged  navy.  In  addition,  economic  ex- 
pansion abroad,  including  the  necessary  merchant  marine,  was 
becoming  a national  issue.  Further,  the  clauses  in  previous 
naval  bills  prohibiting  repairs  on  obsolete  vessels  had  led  to  the 
forced  retirement  of  hundreds  of  old  ships;  hence,  unless  new 
construction  were  forthcoming  the  naval  lists  would  be  reduced 
to  almost  nothing.  Finally,  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  continued 
to  influence  Congressional  action  for  a larger  naval  establish- 
ment.39 

In  February,  1885,  a modest  naval  bill  authorizing  two  small 
gunboats  passed  the  House  with  more  Southern  support  than 
usual/0  Party  loyalty  perhaps  accounted  for  this  support,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  patronage  rewards  from  a naval  increase, 


37  Kirk  H.  Porter,  National  Party  Platforms  (Second  Edition,  Urbana,  111.,  1961), 
74. 

88  Southerners  strongly  supported  Cleveland’s  nomination  in  1884.  Allan  Nevins, 
Grover  Cleveland,  A Study  in  Courage  (New  York,  1932),  151. 

38  Ralph  D.  Bald,  Jr.,  "The  Development  of  Expansionist  Sentiment  in  the  United 
States,  1865-1895,  as  Reflected  in  Periodical  Literature”  (Unpublished  Ph.  D., 
dissertation,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953),  168;  Sprout,  American  Naval 
Power,  189-190. 

40  Congressional  Record,  48th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  2049-2050. 
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though  not  great  for  the  Southerners,  would  now  benefit*  the 
Democrats.  But  this  increase  was  not  substantial.  Indeed,  the 
New  York  Times,  an  eager  champion  of  an  enlarged  navy,  called 
the  gains  of  the  Congress  of  1884-1885  “practically  ineffectual” ; 
Democrats  had  done  little  to  stimulate  shipbuilding  or  foreign 
trade.45 

The  49th  Congress  witnessed  a flood  of  legislation  calling 
for  increased  naval  expenditures,  most  of  it  initiated  by  the 
Senate.  In  the  House  Hilary  Herbert,  now  the  Chairman  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  took  charge  of  the  Administration’s 
program  for  naval  expansion.  In  July,  1886,  Herbert  led  to 
passage  a bill  authorizing  two  armored  cruisers,  or  second-class 
battleships."  With  the  help  of  President  Cleveland,  Democratic 
leaders  made  the  measure  a party  issue  and  convinced  more 
Southern  Democrats  than  usual,43  but  they  were  not  as  successful 
later.  Republicans  complained  that  the  increase  was  too  small, 
and  endorsed  the  Senate  measure  calling  for  more  construction.4' 
But  when  the  President  signed  the  bill  in  August,  it  included 
only  the  two  large  vessels  as  well  as  minor  additions  to  the 
fleet.45 

In  November,  1886,  the  Senate  considered  two  important 
naval  measures.  One  called  for  the  construction  of  ten  heavy 
cruisers  while  a second  proposed  to  build  ten  large  monitors.4" 
The  House  rejected  both  measures,  and  provided  for  only  two 
cruisers  and  four  small  gunboats.  While  these  additions  con- 
stituted an  increase,  they  were  far  less  than  that  desired  by 
naval  adherents. 

In  the  House,  two  Alabamians  led  the  debate.  Representative 
Herbert,  who  was  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1893, 
believed  the  request  for  two  cruisers  was  modest  and  reasonable, 
and  blamed  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  new  construction  on  mid- 
western  Congressmen  who  could  not  see  big-navy  needs  in  the 
coastal  areas.47  Yet  Herbert  asked  for  only  two  cruisers,  be- 

New  York  Times,  March  4,  188  5. 

42  Congressional  Record , 49th  Congress,  1st  Session,  7475-7501. 

43  Ibid.,  7503. 

44  Ibid.,  7479-7480. 

45  Navy  Yearbook,  1917,  3 3. 

14  Davis,  Navy  Second  to  None,  46. 

47  Congressional  Record,  49th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  23  34-2  346.  passim. 
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lieving  that  House  Democrats,  especially  the  Southerners, 
would  agree  to  little  more.48 

Representative  William  C.  Oates,  also  of  Alabama,  disagreed 
with  Herbert  on  Naval  needs.  He  explained  that  only  a few  ships 
were  necessary  for  use  in  wartime,  we  had  enough  now,  and 
even  these  would  never  be  needed : “We  have  no  navy  and  no  coast 
defenses,  yet  the  flag  protects  our  commerce  . . . just  as  se- 
curely as  though  we  had  the  finest  navy  afloat.40  Further,  Oates 
insisted  that  a large  navy  was  inconsistent  with  the  “spirit  and 
genius”  of  our  system,  and  urged  his  colleagues  not  to  tax 
Americans  to  buy  more  ships,  but  to  let  them  keep  their  money 
for  more  important  purposes.60  Although  many  Southerners  sup- 
ported Herbert  in  his  debate  with  Oates,  only  twenty-four  of 
them  supported  him  when  the  House  voted  151  to  72  to  construct 
the  new  cruisers.  More  than  half  of  the  opposition  votes  came 
from  Southern  Congressmen,  while  House  Republicans  gave 
Herbert  four  times  the  support  he  received  from  the  South.61 

In  September,  1888,  and  March,  1889,  shortly  before  Cleve- 
land left  the  Presidency  the  first  time,  Congress  authorized  five 
cruisers  and  a number  of  smaller  vessels.52  In  the  House  there 
was  almost  no  debate  on  the  increases.  In  each  session,  Herbert 
offered  long  explanations  as  to  general  naval  needs  and  the  bills 
at  issue.  Congressman  Boutelle,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  repeatedly  asked  for  more  than  the  Demo- 
crats requested.  Compared  to  the  Republicans,  Cleveland  asked 
for  minimal  naval  increases.53  However,  even  his  modest  pro- 
gram was  resisted  by  many  Southern  Congressmen. 


Ibid.,  23  3 5. 

40  Ibid.,  2342. 

50  Ibid.,  2345. 

M Ibid.,  23  52. 

,v-  Navy  Yearbook , 1922,  46,  52-53.  There  were  no  recorded  roll  call  votes  on 
the  most  significant  measures  to  increase  the  navy  in  1888  and  1 889. 

5S  The  opposition  of  Southern  Congressmen  to  Cleveland’s  naval  proposals  in  both 
of  his  Administrations  is  particularly  revealing  of  their  attitude.  As  one  of 
Cleveland’s  biographers  has  written:  "Ironically,  although  the  big  navy  enthus- 
iasts of  a few  years  later  had  reason  to  feel  grateful,  Cleveland  was  not  a big 
navy’  man,  a jingoist  or  an  imperialist.  He  simply  wished  the  United  States  to 
possess  a navy  sufficient  to  protect  its  position  in  the  world.  Horace  Samuel 
Merrill,  Bourbon  Leader : Grover  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  Party  (Boston, 
1957),  82-83. 
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Naval  and  diplomatic  historians  generally  regard  1890  as 
the  year  of  decision  of  the  ocean-going  battleship  navy.  In  that 
year  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  three  battleships.  The 
building  of  ships  in  conformity  with  the  popular  belief  (dating 
back  to  1812)  that  the  use  of  fast  cruisers  would  constitute  basic 
offensive  strategy  in  wartime  came  under  severe  criticism.  The 
historian  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin 
Tracy,  Congressman  Herbert  and  others  established  a new  out- 
look on  naval  strategy  that  called  for  battleships  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  fleet.  Naval  thinking  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  offensive  rather  than  defensive  action,  and  capital  ships 
were  demanded  by  naval  adherents.1 M As  a result,  from  1890 
to  1896,  only  three  new  cruisers  were  authorized,  and  one  of 
these  was  almost  of  battleship  proportions.  During  the  same 
period  at  least  nine  battleships  were  completed  or  begun. 

Congressional  exponents  of  the  big  navy  in  the  1890’s 
argued  that  diplomatic  problems  necessitated  increases.  Strained 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  the  Samoan 
controversy,  trouble  with  Italy  over  the  lynchings  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  Chilean  episode  of  1891,  and  the  Venezuelan  dispute 
of  the  nineties  revealed  the  nation’s  increasing  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. In  addition,  the  writings  of  Mahan  were  widely  accepted 
after  1890,  and  no  doubt  influenced  many  Congressmen.  A 
growing  national  consciousness,  effective  and  expansionist  secre- 
taries of  state  and  navy,  and  a fear  of  war  and  a subsequent 
blockade  of  coastal  cities  added  to  the  considerable  support  en- 
joyed by  the  proponents  of  a larger  naval  establishment  based 
on  new  battleships/" 

However,  in  1890  the  critics  of  the  “new  departure”  did  not 
default  on  the  issue.  Opponents  believed  that  the  new  navy,  as 
envisioned  by  some,  was  too  expensive;  the  “new  manifest 
destiny,”  and  the  personal  ambitions  of  a few  American  poli- 
ticians cost  too  much  money.  Congressmen  such  as  John  H. 
Rogers  of  Arkansas  asked  their  colleagues  to  spend  money  on 
things  more  beneficial  to  the  American  people  than  gleaming 
battleships. v'  Congressman  Joseph  D.  Sayers  of  Texas,  among  the 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hilary  Herbert, 

Washington,  D.  C..  December  12,  1894,  Herbert  Papers. 

La  Feber,  The  New  Empire , 122-124;  Bald,  "Expansionist  Sentiment,”  207-209. 

Congressional  Record,  51st  Congress,  1st  Session,  3271. 
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strongest  opponents  of  the  battleship  navy,67  opposed  the  De- 
partment's demands  because  they  represented  too  much  of  a 
new  departure.  Debate  between  Sayers  and  Representative 
Boutelle,  now  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  was 
very  sharp  and  often  bitter.  The  former  probably  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  many  when  he  charged  that  not  enough  crucial  in- 
formation had  been  given  the  House  by  Boutelle’s  committee  to 
warrant  such  a large  appropriation.  Sayers  agreed  with  Repre- 
sentative Samuel  R.  Peters  of  Kansas  that  the  “strongest  battle- 
ship [was]  the  diplomatic  mandate.,,S8 

Representative  Herbert  felt  that  more  than  a “diplomatic 
mandate”  was  needed.  A recent  convert  to  Mahan’s  battleship 
theories,  Herbert  wanted  to  finance  two  vessels  rather  than 
the  three  requested  by  Boutelle’s  committee.  His  objection  to  the 
committee  measure  was  not  to  the  construction  of  battleships, 
but  only  to  the  number  requested  at  that  time.69  Herbert’s  Ala- 
bama colleague,  Civil  War  hero  Joseph  Wheeler,  also  wanted  a 
stronger  navy.  He  suggested  that  ships  be  built  for  commercial 
purposes  of  a style  and  speed  suitable  for  naval  service  should 
the  need  arise.  Wheeler  saw  the  navy  almost  completely  on  com- 
mercial terms: 

We  are  now  a very  great  nation.  We  produce  substantially 
one-third  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  pig  iron  . . . that  are 
produced  in  the  world,  and  yet  we  have  less  than  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  population.  We  must  have  foreign  commerce. 
We  must  find  buyers  for  our  surplus  products  ....  We 
must  build  up  our  commercial  marine.60 

If  shipbuilding  of  any  kind  was  to  be  increased,  Wheeler 
wanted  the  Gulf  Coast  to  share  in  the  reward.61  No  doubt  this  in- 
fluenced his  voting  pattern;  he  may  have  feared  that  a reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  ships  to  be  constructed,  of  whatever  sort, 
also  reduced  the  chances  of  new  Gulf  Coast  shipyards.  Similar- 

57  In  the  1880’s  Sayers  had  served  on  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  had 
supported  Congressman  Herbert’s  naval  program. 

58  Congressional  Record,  51st  Congress,  1st  Session,  3164-3166. 

59  Ibid.,  3222,  3257. 

60  Ibid.,  3263.  Wheeler  believed  that  the  expansion  of  our  commercial  interests 
"would  inevitably  lead  us  into  war.”  John  P.  Dyer,  Fightin  Joe  Wheeler 
(Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1941),  325. 

bl  Congressional  Record,  51st  Congress,  1st  Session,  3261. 
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ly,  Representative  Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  of  New  Orleans,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  battleship  navy,  demanded  a navy-yard 
at  Algiers,  Louisiana,  near  New  Orleans,  and  felt  that  was  as 
justified  as  the  erection  of  a coaling  station  in  Samoa.02 

Representative  Oates  of  Alabama  did  not  see  a need  for 
either,  and  urged  his  colleagues  to  strike  out  the  appropriations 
for  all  three  battleships.  In  April,  on  an  amendment  to  do  this, 
the  House  decided  against  Oates.  But  his  Southern  colleagues 
supported  him  and  in  1890,  just  as  in  the  other  crucial  year  of 
1883,  they  elected  to  slow  down  the  naval  buildup.  Forty-six 
Southerners  voted  against  any  new  battleships.  Only  nineteen 
of  the  Dixie  solons  joined  the  majority,  and  over  half  of  these 
were  from  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia,  where  navy 
yards  might  have  been  at  stake.02  On  the  same  day,  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  number  of  battleships  from  three  to  one  also 
was  defeated.  On  this  roll  call,  forty-six  of  the  fifty-seven  South- 
ern Congressmen  who  voted  were  among  the  minority.  After 
this  vote,  the  naval  bill  passed  without  a roll  call,  and  the  House 
then  awaited  Senate  action.0' 

The  Senate  passed  a different  bill,  and  when  the  conference 
report  came  to  the  House  it  contained  additions.  These  included 
requests  for  funds  for  the  construction  of  dry-docks  at  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina  and  for  certain  additions  to  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard,  and  called  for  the  location  of  a new  dry-dock  “somewhere” 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Perhaps  these  gratuities  were  meant 
for  Southern  consumption.  The  clause  asking  for  three  new 
battleships  was  reported  back  to  the  House  just  as  that  body 
had  passed  it  earlier.  When  Congressmen  were  asked  to  concur 
with  the  conference  report,  only  a dozen  Southerners  did  so. 
The  entire  delegations  of  four  Southern  states  opposed  the  re- 
port. This  was  hardly  an  expression  of  Southern  approval  for 
the  new  departure.0' 

After  providing  for  the  construction  of  only  one  new  cruiser 
in  1891°’  Congress  in  the  following  year  added  another  battleship 


,a  Ibid.,  3 273-3  274. 

Ibid.,  3395-3396. 

Ibid.,  3 396-3  397. 

'*  Ibid.,  649  5-6496. 
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to  the  new  navy.  Again  additions  came  with  little  Southern 
support.  In  the  House  debate  over  the  battleship,  the  Georgia 
delegation  displayed  keen  opposition.  Representative  Blount, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  was  concerned 
over  the  haste  in  the  passage  of  naval  appropriations.  Using  a 
number  of  parliamentary  delaying  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  killing 
certain  parts  of  the  naval  legislation.67  Blount’s  colorful  col- 
league, the  irascible  Tom  Watson  saw  no  need  for  such  a naval 
buildup,  and  was  convinced  that  other  Georgians  believed  the 
same,  even  though  theirs  was  a coastal  state.  Not  yet  the 
racist  of  later  years,  Watson  nevertheless  spoke  in  true  Dar- 
winian fashion  when  he  assured  the  House  that  it  was  not  a navy 
that  made  a nation  strong— but  its  people.  He  reminded  his 
colleagues  that  mighty  Anglo-Saxons  had  “never  met  an  enemy 
except  to  crush  him.”  Watson  insisted  that  this  Congress  had 
pledged  itself  to  reform  and  retrenchment,  and  had  guaranteed 
that  no  money  would  be  expended  except  that  which  was  absol- 
utely necessary.  He  agreed  that  Georgians  wanted  protection, 
but  not  from  England  and  France.  They  wanted  protection 
from  “an  outrageous  legislature  that  is  taxing  our  people  to 
death;  which  is  putting  labor  under  the  heels  of  monopoly,  and 
making  corporations  greater  than  the  citizen.”  In  an  im- 
passioned plea  which  drew  loud  applause  from  the  House  Watson 
depicted  a terrible  state  of  economic  depression  in  Atlanta, 
where  laborers,  especially  in  the  mill  districts,  were  suffering 
more  than  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  slums.  Demanding 
social  and  economic  relief,  not  a naval  increase,  Watson  told  of 
workers  being  paid  thirty-six  cents  a day  in  certain  industries. 
He,  too,  saw  the  danger  of  war — but  a war  different  from  that 
envisioned  by  some  Congressmen.6' 

Representative  Benton  McMillan  of  Tennessee  saw  no  need 
for  a new  navy  because  he  saw  no  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  danger  the  nation  faced,  he  said,  was  a financial 
one  that  would  come  as  a result  of  naval  increases.60 

position  to  this  conservative  request  of  the  Republican  leadership.  On  a motion 
to  re-commit  the  bill  to  the  Naval  Committee  with  instructions  to  omit  the  con- 
struction of  a new  cruiser,  Southern  Congressmen  voted  29-23  for  re-committal. 
Congressional  Record,  31st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1839-1840. 

07  Congressional  Record,  52nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  3228,  3270. 
as  Ibid.,  3230-323  1,  3360-3361. 

69  Ibid.,  5956. 
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But  the  new  battleship  had  champions  among  Southern 
members  of  the  House.  Congressman  Herbert  once  again  fought 
off  the  more  ambitious  proposals  of  Boutelle  and  others.  In  the 
interest  of  economy  Herbert  argued  for  only  one  ship ; perhaps 
realizing  this  was  about  all  he  could  get.70 

Herbert  received  strong  support  from  Representative 
Thomas  R.  Stockdale  of  Mississippi,  who  wanted  a big  navy  and 
a dry-dock  on  the  Gulf  Coast,71  and  also  from  Representative 
Adolph  Meyer  of  Louisiana  who  wanted  the  same  things.  The 
latter  was  particularly  vocal  in  proposing  the  new  addition,  citing 
both  commercial  and  military  reasons  for  the  increase.73 

When  the  appropriations  bill  left  the  House  in  early  1892 
it  contained  funds  for  the  construction  of  only  one  cruiser.  How- 
ever, after  the  more  sympathetic  Senate  acted,  the  House  was 
faced  in  the  conference  committee  with  legislation  authorizing 
two  new  battleships.  In  the  House  Herbert  now  fought  for  the 
two  ships,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
before  in  his  request  for  only  one.  On  a motion  to  accept  the 
Senate  proposal,  six  Southern  delegations  did  not  offer  a single 
affirmative  vote,  and  two  other  states  had  only  one  Represent- 
ative apiece  who  voted  for  the  funds.73  In  July,  the  House  finally 
agreed  to  the  one  battleship,  but  only  thirteen  Dixie  Congress- 
men joined  the  majority,  representing  only  four  states: 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.71  The  Neiv  York 
Times  applauded  what  it  considered  a “good  day  for  the  Navy.”77’ 
But  the  South  had  not  been  friendly,  and  once  again  voiced  its 
disapproval  of  the  new  departure. 

Because  of  the  financial  panic  of  1893,  Democratic  leaders 
requested  no  new  battleships  in  either  that  year  or  the  next. 
When  Republicans  moved  in  the  House  for  an  additional  battle- 
ship in  1893,  they  were  defeated  by  Democrats  from  all  sections. 
Even  Southern  naval  adherents  such  as  Meyer  of  New  Orleans 


Tu  Ibid.,  3271,  3319-3324. 

71  Ibid.,  3260-3261. 

72  Ibid.,  3229-3230. 

7:1  Ibid.,  5958. 

71  Ibid.,  6187. 

Tu  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1892. 
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agreed  with  the  House  leaders  that  the  depression  dictated  a 
pause  in  the  construction  of  the  battleship  navy.'6  To  Congress- 
man Boutelle  the  Democratic  requests  touched  the  “low-water 
mark  of  appropriations”  providing  for  the  battleship  navy he 
complained  that  the  naval  resurgence,  begun  under  President 
Arthur,  “was  now  practically  abandoned  under  President  Cleve- 
land  and  Secretary  Herbert.”78 

But  before  the  Democrats  relinquished  control  of  the  House 
to  the  Republicans  in  March,  1895,  they  helped  authorize  the 
construction  of  two  new  battleships.  The  debate  of  that  year,  in 
which  Southerners  figured  prominently,  revealed  fundamental 
differences  among  Congressmen  as  to  the  necessity  of  a larger 
and  more  expensive  navy,  the  proper  role  of  a navy  in  a free 
society,  the  danger  of  an  increasing  worldwide  armaments  race, 
the  possilbility  of  war  and  American  expansion,  and  even  naval 
strategy.  The  House  bill  called  for  three  new  battleships  and 
some  naval  enthusiasts  supported  the  additions  because  they  saw 
war  on  the  horizon.  “Nothing  was  so  inevitable  as  war,” 
Congressman  Hernando  de  Soto  Money  of  Mississippi  told  his 
colleagues,  and  the  people  must  be  ready  “to  command  the  peace 
we  love.”79  Money’s  opponents  insisted  that  no  nation  threatened 
the  interests  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  Representative  Joseph 
E.  Washington  of  Tennessee  viewed  America’s  naval  build-up 
itself  as  a threat  to  world  peace.80 

A number  of  Southerners  followed  the  lead  of  Representative 
Sayers  of  Texas  who  opposed  the  new  additions  for  reasons  of 
economy.  As  each  section  of  the  appropriations  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  debate,  Sayers  moved  to  strike  out  large 
portions  because  he  believed  the  people  could  not  afford  the 
large  naval  program.81  On  many  occasions,  Sayers  was  answered 
by  Congressmen  Meyer  and  Money  who  warned  that  “we  have 
economized,  and  we  are  defenseless.”82 

Congressional  Record,  53rd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  4634. 

Ibid.,  53rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  2567. 

78  Ibid.,  53rd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  4621.  In  February,  1893,  Cleveland  appointed 

Herbert  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

79  Congressional  Record,  53rd  Congress,  3rd  Session,  2423. 

80  Ibid.,  2343,  2347,  2460-2461. 

81  Ibid.,  2303. 

s*  Ibid.,  2240,  2247,  2304,  2422,  2460. 
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A few  Southern  Congressmen  viewed  the  economics  of  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view,  and  in  doing  so  revealed 
one  of  the  dilemmas  of  any  military  build-up.  For  instance, 
Meyer  confessed  that  it  was  too  late  to  turn  away  from  the 
armaments  race: 

We  are  about  reaching  a point  when  if  we  stop  constructing 
ships  the  extensive  plants  and  workshops  for  armor,  war- 
ships, and  the  like  will  be  abandoned  and  go  to  waste,  and 
the  present  well-organized  and  skilled  body  of  mechanics 
and  laborers  will  be  dispersed.83 

Meyer  warned  that  European  nations — competitors  for  naval 
power — might  then  hire  these  displaced  workers,  and  the  United 
States  would  suffer  considerable  losses.84 

By  1895  proposals  for  an  Isthmian  Canal  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  were  being  debated  throughout  the  country. 
Naval  increases  were  a part  of  both  plans  as  Representative 
Money  often  advised  the  House.  But  a few  Southerners  opposed 
naval  expansion  because  of  its  very  role  in  the  design  of 
American  expansionists.  Representative  Washington  was  con- 
vinced that  the  “great  anxiety  for  a large  new  navy  had  some 
connection  with  the  desire  for  territorial  acquisition/’83 

Among  Southern  Congressmen  the  naval  debate  covered  a 
wide  range  of  attitudes.  Those  who  identified  a large  navy 
with  “national  greatness”"1  were  admonished  by  others  who 
warned  that  a large  naval  establishment  was  contrary  to  the 
well-being  of  a free  people  and  suggestive  of  an  all  powerful 
central  government/7  Those  who  doubted  that  the  battleship 
was  “the  ship  of  the  future”  were  lectured  by  Congressman 
Leonidas  F.  Livingston  of  Georgia  and  Representative  Money 
who  asked  whether  Congress  should  “trust  this  matter  to  the 
judgment”  of  naval  dissenters  “or  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Navy?”"  Southern  Congressmen  even  quarreled  with  each 

" Ibid.,  2262. 

Ibid. 

* Ibid.,  2303. 

Ibid.,  2261,  2423. 

'T  Ibid.,  2244,  2247 
" Ibid.,  2242,  2312,  2461. 
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other  as  to  the  necessity  of  additional  navy  yards  and  docks  in 
the  South.  Meyer  continued  his  long  struggle  for  a dry-dock  at 
Algiers,  Louisiana,  while  Money  supported  increased  naval 
facilities  throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  Representative  Wash- 
ington saw  no  need  for  these  pet  projects,  insisting  we  had 
more  than  enough  “repair  shops”  as  it  was.89 

Concerned  by  the  outspoken  opposition  of  a few  Southern- 
ers, Democratic  Congressmen  who  endorsed  the  Adminstration’s 
bill — including  Southerners — accused  their  opponents  of  a lack 
of  patriotism  in  opposing  the  battleships.  Money  charged  that 
Sayers,  the  perennial  antagonist  of  naval  enthusiasts,  had  “not 
manifested  the  patriotic  disposition  which  we  look  for  from  a 
leader.”00  When  Sayers  defended  his  patriotism,01  he  was  advised 
by  others  to  prove  it  “by  voting  for  the  navy.”  Representative 
J.  Fred  C.  Talbott  of  Maryland  implored  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  “once  again  put  our  party  before  this  country  as  it 
stood  before  the  war.  This  is  patriotic  in  us,  it  will  be  as 
patriotic  as  then.”92  Faced  with  such  an  obligation,  Southern 
Congressmen  voted  39  to  27  for  the  three  new  battleships.03  The 
Senate’s  naval  bill  authorized  only  two,  and  the  House  adopted 
the  Senate  bill  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  in  March.94 

A year  later  the  Cleveland  Administration  asked  for  two 
additional  battleships.  The  Senate  authorized  two,  but  the 
House,  under  Republican  control,  voted  for  four.  The  debate  in 
the  House  over  the  four  battleships  was  considerably  briefer 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  centered  around  the  prospect  of 
war.  Southern  Congressmen  hardly  participated  in  the  debate, 
except  to  defend  the  needs  for  the  additions  to  naval  facilities 


’n  Ibid.,  2304. 

90  Ibid.,  2423. 

91  The  need  for  defending  his  patriotism  varied  from  one  Southern  Congressman 
to  another.  Secretary  Herbert  claimed  that  support  for  the  new  navy  was  the 
best  way  a Southern  Congressman  could  dispel  ' sectional  prejudice.  Political 
animosities  surely  could  not  obscure  the  patriotism  of  ex-Confederates  when  they 
should  unite”  in  support  of  the  new  navy.  Undated  speech,  Herbert  Papers. 
Congressional  Record,  5 3rd  Congress,  3rd  Session,  2464. 

!W  Ibid.,  2468-2469 

'"  Ibid.,  3232.  Some  Republicans  were  unhappy  with  the  naval  bill  because  it 
only  authorized  the  new  ships,  leaving  to  the  next  Congress,  with  a Republican 
majority  in  the  House,  the  responsibility  for  the  necessary  appropriations. 
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in  the  South.  When  Representative  Sayers  moved  that  the 
House  agree  with  the  Senate  on  just  two  battleships,  Southern 
Congressmen  voted  32-21  for  his  proposal.05  However,  the  House 
bill  as  passed  contained  four  battleships;  later  the  House  com- 
promised with  the  Senate  on  three  additions.90 

Since  the  naval  appropriation  of  1896  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  period  of  the  naval  renaissance,  no  new  battleships 
were  authorized  the  following  year.  But  in  1898,  after  the 
Spanish-American  War  began,  Congress  approved  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  battleships  as  well  as  support  for  the 
navy  in  many  other  respects.  Thus,  “thanks  to  seventeen  years 
of  honest  effort”07  by  naval  supporters,  the  “overwhelming 
superiority  of  American  naval  resources05  made  short  work  of 
the  “splendid  little  war.”  When  hostilities  started,  the  navy  had 
(excluding  the  Maine)  five  battleships  as  well  as  a number  of 
cruisers  and  monitors  and  smaller  vessels.00  As  a result  of  the 
victory,  the  United  States  “rose  from  continental  to  world 
power”'  with  a fleet  that  ranked  sixth  among  the  navies  of  the 
world. 

A number  of  considerations  led  Southern  Congressmen  to 
oppose  the  American  Naval  Revolution.  For  one  thing,  most  of 
them  were  economic  conservatives,  reluctant  to  endorse  large 
federal  expenditures  unless  they  could  realize  substantial  gains 
for  their  districts,  or  political  gains  for  themselves.  Since  most 


""  Congressional  Record , 54th  Congress,  1st  Session,  32  54. 

New  York  Times,  June  10,  1896.  The  sizeable  Southern  opposition  to  these  naval 
increases  indicates  that  Dixie  Congressmen  continued  to  be  much  slower  than 
Congressmen  from  other  sections  in  accepting  the  new  capital  - ship  theories  of 
naval  defense.  In  the  naval  debates  of  1 895  and  1896,  the  Sprouts  have  written, 
"a  really  substantial  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  for  the  first  time, 
displayed  a fair  understanding  of  the  strategic  theory  implicit  in  all  naval  legis- 
lation since  1 890.  And  the  general  endorsement  of  this  theory,  that  accom- 
panied the  process  of  Congressional  reorientation,  squarely  aligned  the  national 
legislature  with  the  political  executive  and  with  the  Service,  both  of  whom 
were  now  thoroughly  committed  to  zone  extending  outward  from  our  continental 
seaboards  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific.”  Sprout,  American  Naval 
Power,  221-222. 

Brayton  Harris,  The  Age  of  the  Battleship,  1890-1922  (New  York,  1965),  50. 

ls  Sprout,  American  Natal  Power,  232. 

1M  Mitchell,  Modern  American  Navy,  5 3. 

Herrick,  American  Nat  al  Revolution , 247. 
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of  the  economic  rewards  of  the  new  navy  went  to  Northern 
interests,101  only  those  Southern  Congressmen  who  represented 
constituencies  around  Norfolk,  Port  Royal,  Key  West,  Pensacola, 
and  New  Orleans  would  gain  substantially  from  the  naval  build- 
up. Patronage,  usually  a potent  force  in  mustering  political 
support,  was  hard  for  Southern  Congressmen  to  get,102  regardless 
of  which  party  headed  the  Navy  Department.103 

Despite  the  desire  of  Southern  Congressmen  to  display 
loyalty  to  their  reunited  country,  there  was  a reluctance,  or 
perhaps  an  inability  on  their  part  to  understand  national  prob- 
lems. This  was  particularly  true  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  historically  been  less  concerned  with  national  issues 
than  the  Senate.  Conditions  in  their  districts  often  preoccupied 
many  of  the  Southerners.  Private  papers  left  by  Southern 
Congressmen  of  the  period  reveal  a steady  stream  of  corres- 
pondence concerning  local  party  affairs,  political  campaigns, 
job  applicants,  and  the  general  fence-mending  every  Congress- 
man must  attend  to.  Far  less  correspondence  deals  with  the 
broader  national  concerns  of  the  day.104 

Party  loyalty,  one  of  the  strongest  political  practices 
of  Southern  politicians,  probably  accounted  for  some  of  the 
support  granted  Democratic  bills  leading  to  the  new  navy.  But 
this  did  not  go  far ; in  his  second  Administration  Cleveland  had 
few  friends  among  Southern  Democrats.  Secretary  Herbert 

101  In  praising  Secretary  Herbert  after  his  death,  one  admirer  claimed:  No  evidence 

of  the  loyalty  of  ex-Confederates  could  be  so  conclusive  as  support  of  appropria- 
tions to  upbuild  a navy,  when  the  money  to  build,  equip,  provision  and  munition 
it  was  going  North  and  none  of  it  South.”  Unsigned,  undated,  speech  honoring 
Herbert,  Herbert  Papers. 

1,r-  William  G.  McAdoo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
Representative  Thomas  Settle,  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  Oct.  28,  1895.  Thomas 
Settle  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

103  Even  Southern  Congressmen  who  supported  the  navy  often  went  unrewarded. 
Congressmen  from  New  Orleans  worked  endlessly  for  a drydock  at  Algiers,  Louis- 
iana, but  were  not  successful  until  the  very  last  years  of  the  naval  resurgence. 
Congressman  Dezendorf  of  Norfolk  was  victimized  by  President  Arthur,  who 
awarded  patronage  to  Dezendorf’s  political  enemies. 

,0*  For  instance,  see  the  Thomas  Settle  Papers,  James  C.  C.  Black  Papers,  John  Steele 
Henderson  Papers,  Isidor  Rayner  Papers,  James  A.  Walker  Papers,  John  Randolph 
Tucker  and  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  Papers,  all  in  the  Southern  Historical  Col- 
lection, University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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lamented  that  the  temptation  of  Democrats  to  hurt  Cleveland 
and  his  Administration  was  “not  to  be  resisted.”105 

Southern  Congressmen  believed  that  the  new  navy  con- 
tributed to  the  increasing  power  of  the  central  government,  a 
tendency  most  of  them  refused  to  encourage.  While  few  scorned 
the  “military  establishment”  or  the  “officer  castes”  as  savagely 
as  did  Tom  Watson,  some  did  consider  the  naval  resurgence  a 
threat  to  the  liberty  of  a free  people  and  a violation  of  American 
tradition.  Even  if  the  majority  of  Southern  Congressmen  did 
not  base  their  opposition  to  the  navy  on  these  grounds,  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  navy  indicates  that  the  South,  contrary  to 
the  findings  of  some  historians,  was  little  more  militant  than 
other  sections  of  the  nation.  For  every  “Fighting  Joe”  Wheeler 
of  Alabama  there  was  a Henry  Cabot  Lodge  or  a Charles  A. 
Boutelle.  Further,  the  belief  of  Southerners  that  a large  naval 
establishment  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  a free  society 
suggests  that  Southern  Congressmen — at  least  verbally — were 
as  “democratically  minded”  as  those  from  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  Southern  Congressmen  rejected  the  historical 
lessons  offered  them  first  by  Congressman  Whitthorne  and  then 
by  Captain  Mahan.  While  the  Southerners  were  as  interested 
in  commercial  expansion  as  other  Congressmen,  they  doubted  the 
need  for  a large  naval  establishment  to  implement  commercial 
policy.  Like  Mahan,  Southern  Congressmen  believed  that  com- 
merce was  the  “civilizing”  factor  that  enabled  the  prosperous 
nations  to  help  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  world ; unlike  him, 
however,  they  were  satisfied  that  commerce  could  perform  this 
mission  without  the  help  of  a new  navy. 


Grandfather’s  Talks,”  295,  Herbert  Papers. 
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THE  CYCLE  OF  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS- 
A THEORY  OF  CONFEDERATE  DEFEAT 

By 

T.  L.  Connelly 

In  April,  1863,  an  ugly  mob  stormed  through  the  streets  of 
Richmond  in  a protest  against  food  shortages.  Shoes  that  had 
scarcely  cost  over  a dollar  in  1860  now  sold  for  fifteen.  Impress- 
ment agents  were  paying  a comparatively  low  price  of  $500  for 
a single  bushel  of  wheat.  Throughout  the  Confederacy  men 
traded  openly  with  the  enemy  while  others  who  had  once  cried 
for  secession  now  whispered  for  some  peace  arrangement.1 

Because  such  conditions  existed,  the  historian  will  err  if 
he  attempts  to  separate  the  economic  and  military  functions  of 
the  Civil  War.  Each  was  dependent  on  the  other.  If  the  military 
effort  were  to  be  successful,  it  had  to  be  supported  by  the  citi- 
zenry behind  the  lines.  But  if  the  citizenery  supported  the  war 
effort,  their  owrn  set  of  economic  problems  had  to  be  solved, 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  military.  Thus  the  Confederacy  was 
caught  in  this  cycle  of  the  close  relationship  of  war  and  civilian 
economic  interests.  In  attempting  to  perfect  a balance  between 
these  two  interests,  a problem  arose  which  Southern  leaders 
were  not  prepared  to  answer.  Was  the  type  of  economy  that 
the  South  possessed  making  it  difficult  for  war  and  economic 
interests  to  maintain  this  cycle  without  a cooperation  that  would 
violate  the  Southern  state  rights  tradition?  Could  not  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy  be  at  least  partially  caused  by  a failure 
of  cooperation  between  military  and  two  basic  economic  inter- 
ests, finances  and  business  interests? 

Financially,  the  South  entered  the  war  with  a colonial  econ- 
omy. The  entire  success  of  its  fiscal  system  was  based  upon 
uninterrupted  commerce,  for  its  economic  prosperity  depended 
upon  the  exportation  of  staple  crops  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Having  no  large  supplies  of  capital,  and  being  essentially  a debtor 
section,  it  was  hampered  from  the  outset  by  a lack  of  fluid 
capital  or  specie  to  sustain  its  currency.  This  was  bad  enough, 


1 J.  B.  Jones,  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital , 2 vols. 
(Philadelphia,  1866),  I,  284-86;  Richmond  Enquirer,  October  30,  1 863. 
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but  the  problem  was  intensified  by  the  pitiful  conditions  of 
Southern  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Northern  fac- 
tories boasted  six  times  as  many  working  men  as  Southern  manu- 
facturers, and  the  value  of  what  they  produced  was  five  and  a 
half  times  as  great.  The  Northern  banking  capital  was  seven 
times  as  great,  and  their  railroads  twice  as  extensive.  The  agra- 
rian South  had  to  depend  upon  other  sections  for  tools,  machines, 
and  many  other  manufactured  articles;  this  drained  away  what 
little  capital  the  section  did  possess.  Nor  was  the  situation  made 
any  easier  by  the  South’s  laissez-faire  individualism,  which  shied 
away  from  government  encouragement  of  badly  needed  factories 
and  railroads.2 

The  existence  of  such  a narrow  economy  was  confirmed  by 
two  problems  that  arose  to  challenge  the  young  Confederacy. 
The  first  was  a shortage  of  gold  or  other  specie  to  bolster  its  cur- 
rency. Before  the  cotton  loans,  what  little  specie  that  was  ob- 
tained came  from  Southern  banks  or  by  seizing  federal  mints. 
For  example,  Louisiana  seized  the  United  States  mint  and  the  sub- 
treasury. This  totaled  about  $536,781.00  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Confederate  treasury  which  accepted  with  thanks  the 
fund  “so  generously  tendered.”  When  New  Orleans  fell  in  1862, 
the  Confederacy  seized  about  $2,500,000.00;  the  banks  were 
given  treasury  notes  in  return.  By  utilizing  similar  methods,  the 
government  was  able  to  scrape  together  about  $27,000,000.00 
during  its  existence.  Yet  it  did  not  solve  the  matter  of  providing 
a sound  currency,  as  practically  all  of  its  specie  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  state  and  Confederate  purchases  of  supplies  and 
munitions.  The  government  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
war  finance." 

President  Davis’  government  then  made  a serious  error 
which  gave  further  proof  of  its  limited  financial  outlook : Davis 


Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  Behind  the  Lines  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  ed.  by 
Wendell  Holmes  Stephenson  (Baton  Rouge,  1944),  3-5,  103;  Francis  Butler 
Simkins,  A History  of  the  South  (New  York,  1956),  220-21;  Louise  Biles  Hill, 
Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1939),  139. 

E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Confederate  States  of  America  1861-65  Vol.  VII  in 
A History  of  the  South,  10  vols.,  ed.  by  Wendell  Holmes  Stephenson  and  E. 
Merton  Coulter  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  151-52;  John  Christopher  Schwab,  The 
Confederate  States  of  America  1861-61)  a Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the 
South  During  the  Civil  War  (New  York  and  London,  1901),  142-44. 
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realized  that  British  cotton  yarn  factories  were  dependent  main- 
ly upon  Southern  cotton.  Possessing  the  traditional  Southern 
faith  in  the  power  of  king  cotton  to  force  diplomatic  recognition, 
he  did  not  wait  for  the  Union  blockade  to  cut  off  cotton  ship- 
ments, but  proposed  to  create  a cotton  famine  of  his  own  by 
restricting  shipments  abroad.  He  gambled  that  Britain  had 
France  could  not  withstand  the  cotton  shortage,  but  would  be 
forced  to  intervene.  It  was  a dangerous  gamble,  because  cot- 
ton was  the  only  basis  of  credit  that  the  South  had,  since  the 
country  had  been  drained  of  its  gold  supply.1 

Nevertheless  Davis  managed  to  rally  public  opinion  around 
a cotton  embargo,  and  a general  prohibition  of  cotton  exports 
was  maintained  for  over  a year  almost  by  sheer  public  opinion. 
Newspaper  editors,  planters,  and  even  cotton  factors  became  en- 
chanted with  the  power  of  the  king.  Davis  did  not  want  to  make 
the  embargo  too  obvious  by  passing  an  act  forbidding  it ; actual- 
ly, he  did  not  need  one.  Enthusiastic  citizens  organized  commit- 
tees of  public  safety  to  guarantee  that  no  cotton  would  even  get 
near  a major  port  for  several  months,  until  the  embargo  policy 
was  abandoned.  The  policy  itself  was  fairly  successful  in  block- 
ing cotton  shipments;  between  September,  1861,  and  January, 
1862,  less  than  10,000  bales  were  sent  into  the  major  Southern 
ports,  whereas  over  1,500,000  bales  had  entered  the  ports  the 
year  before.4 5 

But  Europe  remained  unimpressed.  The  London  Times 
commented  that  the  South  could  get  cotton  through  the  blockade 
if  it  so  desired,  but  that  the  Confederate  government  had  for- 
bidden it  in  order  to  force  foreign  intervention.  In  fact,  no  one 
seemed  excited  about  the  embargo  except  the  South  itself.  Be- 
cause of  this,  Davis  changed  his  strategy  in  1862.  He  now 
realized  that  Europe,  with  a temporary  cotton  reserve  at  the 
time,  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  situation  as  long  as  it  knew 
that  bales  of  cotton  were  stacked  behind  the  embargo,  only  wait- 
ing a favorable  opportunity  to  be  shipped.  Still  blinded  by  their 

4 Frank  L.  Owsley,  "The  Confederacy  and  King  Cotton:  a Study  in  Economic 
Coercion,”  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VI  (October,  1929),  371-97;  John 
Christopher  Schwab,  "Prices  in  the  Confederate  States,  1861-65,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  XIV  (June,  1899),  281-304. 

Owsley,  "The  Confederacy  and  King  Cotton:  a Study  in  Economic  Coercion, 
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estimation  of  its  diplomatic  power,  the  Confederates  started 
destroying  their  cotton  to  prove  they  meant  business.  News- 
papers urged  planters  to  burn  their  next  crop,  and  the  entire  sec- 
tion agreed  that  surely  these  potent  measures  would  force  Eu- 
rope’s hand. 

But  when  Europe  remained  unmoved,  Davis  and  his  asso- 
ciates realized  that  they  had  made  a bad  mistake.  The  Federal 
blockade  was  non-existent  for  several  months  after  it  was  de- 
clared, and  was  loose  and  ineffective  until  the  middle  of  1862. 
The  Confederates  could  have  taken  advantage  of  this  and  have 
shipped  perhaps  a million  bales  into  Europe  by  1862,  where  the 
cotton  could  have  served  to  help  put  the  South’s  economy  on  a 
sound  basis.  Davis  had  chosen  between  the  South’s  only  basis 
for  badly  needed  credit  and  European  intervention,  and  had  lost 
both.  Richmond’s  attitude  towards  the  embargo  demonstrated  a 
defect  that  would  plague  many  of  its  future  policies.  While  offi- 
cially prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cotton,  the  government  made 
exceptions  in  favor  of  individual  exporters  who  shared  profits 
with  the  government,  and  sometimes  Richmond  would  import 
military  supplies  on  its  own  account.  This  resulted  in  the  South’s 
cotton  market  being  cornered  by  private  speculators  who  could 
monopolize  European  markets  and  even  undersell  the  govern- 
ment. By  waiting  too  long  to  establish  firm  control  of  the  cotton 
market,  the  Confederate  government,  as  Frank  Owsley  stated, 
presented  “too  much  of  the  appearance  of  locking  the  stable 
after  the  mare  had  fled.”  The  Confederate  organ  in  London, 
the  Index , observed  that,  had  the  Central  government  taken  firm 
control  of  cotton  sales  abroad,  the  Confederacy  could  have  pur- 
chased ample  war  supplies  and  necessary  commodities.” 

By  fall  of  1862  the  South’s  credit  was  exhausted,  and  Rich- 
mond resorted  to  every  expedient  to  secure  funds.  The  property 
of  alien  enemies  was  sequestered,  and  military  supplies  were 
impressed ; duties  were  placed  on  exports  and  imports,  and  loans 
flooded  the  country.  In  order  to  purchase  military  supplies,  the 
central  authorities  turned  to  a policy  of  cotton  loans,  which  had 
already  been  in  operation  since  the  successful  $15,000,000.00 


Frank  L.  Owsley,  King  Cotton  Diplomacy:  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Confederate 
Stales  of  America  (Chicago,  1931),  416-17;  Schwab,  "Prices  in  the  Confederate 
States,  1861  -65,”  296;  London  Index,  (7)  December  24,  1863. 
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loan  of  February,  1861.  These  cotton  loans  were  of  two  main 
types;  some  were  floated  in  the  Confederacy,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  produce  loans,  and  some,  such  as  the  Erlanger  loan,  trans- 
acted between  the  government  and  overseas  financiers.7 

The  produce  loans  were  originally  designed  to  provide  the 
government  with  cash  in  hand.  Under  the  first  two  such  loans 
of  May  16,  1861,  and  August  19,  1861,  farmers  and  planters 
sold  their  crops,  and  from  their  earnings  paid  the  government 
the  subscribed  portion  in  specie,  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  or  as 
in  the  second  loan,  Confederate  treasury  notes.  In  return  the 
subscribers  would  receive  twenty-year  government  bonds.  The 
third  produce  loan  of  April  21, 1862,  authorized  a direct  exchange 
of  articles-in-kind  for  government  bonds,  and  was  the  center  of 
a long  political  struggle  over  constitutional  authority.8 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Memminger  had  originally  op- 
posed the  principle  of  receiving  articles-in-kind  for  government 
bonds.  The  conflict  had  arisen  when  planters  began  urging  the 
government  to  buy  their  produce  outright,  instead  of  borrowing 
the  proceeds  from  its  sale.  The  tightening  of  the  blockade  had 
resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  unsold  cotton,  with  the  result 
that  planters  were  getting  low  prices  on  the  cotton  market. 

Here  the  Confederates  made  another  mistake.  The  govern- 
ment could  get  more  for  the  cotton  on  credit  in  Europe  than  the 
planters  could  sell  it  for  on  the  glutted  markets  at  home.  But 
Memminger  bogged  down  on  a legal  technicality,  and  replied 
that  the  Constitution  gave  no  power  to  any  department  to  lend 
money  for  the  relief  of  any  particular  interest;  he  further  sug- 
gested that  the  planters  should  diversify  their  crops.  Receiving 
no  aid  from  Richmond,  the  planters  turned  to  state  authorities. 
The  states  snapped  up  the  chance  to  acquire  cotton  for  their  own 
purchases,  and  gave  the  cotton  planters  state  bonds  or  treasury 
notes  in  return.  The  States  expected  to  redeem  their  bonds  and 
notes  with  receipts  from  cotton  sales,  and  began  to  carry  on 

7 John  Christopher  Schwab,  "The  Financier  of  the  Confederate  States,”  Yale 
Review,  II  (November,  1893),  288-301;  Richard  C.  Todd,  "The  Produce  Loans: 
A Means  of  Financing  the  Confederacy,”  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
XXVII  (January,  1950),  46-75;  Richard  C.  Todd,  Confederate  Finance  (Athens, 
Ga.,  1954),  25-26. 
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cotton  speculation  at  home  and  abroad.  This  speculation  inter- 
fered with  similar  operations  of  the  central  government  by 
competing  with  it  on  European  markets.0 

The  entire  system  of  securing  loans  revealed  a lack  of  central 
organization  in  Confederate  policy.  Although  the  produce  loans 
accumulated  some  $70,000,000.00  and  managed  to  withdraw  over 
$34,000,000.00  of  inflated  treasury  notes  from  circulation,  they 
created  additional  problems.  The  cotton  agents  of  the  War 
Department  found  themselves  competing  with  private  speculators 
and  agents  of  the  produce  loan  and  individual  states.  Cotton 
prices  rose  because  planters  were  unwilling  to  sell  until  they 
could  get  the  best  price  for  their  cotton.  Reports  of  fraud, 
stealing,  and  illicit  trade  increased;  some  planters  in  fringe 
areas  resold  cotton  they  had  sold  to  the  government.  Conditions 
were  especially  deplorable  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where 
fraudulent  speculators  armed  themselves  with  forged  govern- 
ment papers,  and  even  legitimate  government  agents  were  often 
charged  with  collusion.10 

Fumbling  for  a solution  to  the  problem  of  finances,  Davis 
turned  to  foreign  loans.  In  1862  the  embargo  was  lifted  and 
blockade  running  was  encouraged.  By  those  measures  the 
government  hoped  to  obtain  funds  for  their  European  agents  and 
also  prove  to  Europe  that  the  blockade  was  ineffective  and  thus 
in  violation  of  the  declaration  of  Paris.  Its  own  letters  of  credit 
in  Europe  exhausted,  Richmond  adopted  a policy  of  hypothecating 
cotton.  The  government  issued  to  Europeans  cotton  certificates 
that  certified  that  a certain  number  of  bales  had  been  placed  in 
their  possession  by  the  Confederacy.  This  cotton  was  to  be 
redeemed  when  it  was  considered  feasible,  in  return  for  a specie 
loan.  The  most  famous  of  these  loans  was  the  Emile  Erlanger 
loan  of  $15,000,000.00,  The  Erlanger  loan  was  not  in  itself  a 
success  as  the  Confederates  received  only  about  $2,599,000.00  in 
the  transaction,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a more  orderly 
system  of  foreign  financing  that  might  have  been  quite  successful 
in  1861. 11 


J Ibid.,  53-60. 
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Chaotic  purchasing  by  various  bureaus  nullified  much  of 
the  success  of  foreign  loans,  and  the  central  government  was 
forced  to  compete  with  seaboard  states  for  shipping  space  on 
blockade  runners.  Much  of  this  would  be  alleviated  in  August 
of  1864  when  ail  cotton  purchasing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  put  under  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Supplies,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  government  sought  some  other  solution.  Davis  and  his 
government  found  themselves  faced  with  choosing  between  in- 
creased issues  of  treasury  notes  and  direct  taxes.  Taxes  would 
have  increased  the  government  revenue  and  would  have  helped 
to  control  inflation.  But  the  bugaloo  of  an  agrarian  people’s  dis- 
like for  taxes  and  a fear  of  violating  constitutional  authority 
forced  the  government  to  issue  more  treasury  notes  instead.13 

Overlooking  a better  way  to  finance  the  war,  the  government 
proceeded  to  issue  such  large  sums  of  the  non-interest  bearing 
notes  that  by  October,  1864,  $992,000,000.00  in  Confederate 
currency  was  outstanding.  Richmond  was  then  forced  to  pass 
a series  of  acts,  culminating  in  the  funding  act  of  February  17, 
1864,  that  were  designed  to  withdraw  excessive  currency  from 
circulation.  This  virtual  admittance  to  the  people  that  they  could 
place  no  confidence  in  their  own  government’s  currency  lowered 
public  morale.13 

The  fact  that  prices  continued  to  rise  even  in  the  face  of 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  by  the  funding  acts,  and  con- 
tinued to  rise  as  the  morale  of  the  people  declined,  has  been 
overlooked  by  many  Civil  War  historians,  who  blame  inflated 
currency  for  the  Confederacy’s  high  prices.  This  is  partially 
true,  for  an  examination  of  currency  prices  of  various  com- 
modities indicates  that  inflation  was  involved.  Based  upon  the 
1860  average  of  $1.00  in  currency,  coffee  sold  for  $195.00  a 
pound  in  February,  1865,  and  flour  sold  for  $83.00.  But  gold 
prices  also  rose,  which  reflected  the  changes  in  popular  feeling 
as  to  the  war’s  outcome,  as  John  Christopher  Schwab’s  study  of 
the  relation  of  gold  prices  and  public  opinion  indicated.  Schwab 
based  his  study  on  the  deliberate  opinion  expressed  over  a series 

Schwab,  "Financier  of  the  Confederate  States,”  295,  300-301;  Owsley,  King 
Cotton  Diplomacy,  413-14;  Hill,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Confederacy , 152-4. 
,:t  Schwab,  "Financier  of  the  Confederate  States,”  288-9,  297;  Ibid.,  "Prices  in  the 
Confederate  States,  1861-65,”  281. 
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of  months  in  market  quotations,  and  he  found  a definite  cor- 
relation in  Confederate  military  failures  and  a corresponding- 
rise  of  gold  prices,  which  in  turn  raised  commodity  prices. 
Federal  successes  in  spring  of  1862  when  they  occupied  Fort 
Donelson  and  New  Orleans  resulted  in  a rise  in  prices,  as  did 
Northern  victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  in  summer  of 
1863.  Thus  Confederate  military  failures  produced  lowered 
morale,  which  in  turn  produced  high  prices  that  crippled  the 
military  effort  and  again  lowered  morale.  Until  after  the  funding 
act  of  February,  1864,  went  into  operation,  few  leaders  in 
Richmond  realized  that  a lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  central 
government  could  produce  inflation.  Most  of  the  Confederacy's 
financial  policies  were  directed  toward  martialing  the  support 
of  the  planter  and  banker  class,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  less  wealthy  elements  understood  why  produce  loans 
and  taxes-in-kind  were  adopted.  This  assumption  was  a mis- 
take, as  evidenced  in  the  decline  of  public  confidence  and  the 
rise  of  prices  after  the  1864  funding  act.  The  people  lost  faith 
in  a government  that  could  not  meet  its  obligations  and  that 
would  not  take  the  common  people  into  confidence  on  matters 
of  public  finance.1* 

The  scarcity  of  articles  also  produced  higher  prices.  The 
blockade  restricted  importation  of  such  articles  as  coffee,  cereals, 
and  iron  products,  and  their  prices  soon  rose.  For  example,  in 
1861  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  purchased  nails  for 
four  cents  a pound,  but  in  1864  when  iron  shipments  were  cut 
off  or  diverted  to  military  use,  nails  cost  the  railroad  four 
dollars  a pound.  But  the  blockade  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  scarcity  of  goods.  Farmers  and  planters  hoarded  cotton 
and  other  crops  to  gain  a higher  market  price.  Northern  in- 
vasion of  areas  such  as  Louisiana  cut  off  the  supply  of  such 
items  as  sugar.  Private  speculators  cornered  the  market  on  a 
product  and  sold  it  for  a higher  price.  Huge  sums  of  promissory 
notes  were  issued  by  individuals,  banks,  railroads,  and  state  and 
local  governments.  Some  of  these  notes  competed  in  value  with 
Confederate  notes,  and  actually  depressed  the  value  of  the 
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government’s  currency,  while  the  remainder  flooded  the  market 

and  created  inflation. 

Yet  only  feeble  attempts  were  made  to  control  prices.  Indi- 
vidual states  passed  laws  that  attempted  to  regulate  prices  only 
as  part  of  a move  to  regulate  speculators  and  extortioners.  These 
laws  forbade  both  the  monopolizing  of  any  produce,  and  the 
receiving  of  an  “unjust”  price  for  an  article.  Such  laws  were 
not  enforced,  however.  In  1863  the  central  government  ap- 
proved an  act  that  regulated  impressment  prices ; if  the  impress- 
ment officers  and  the  owner  disagreed  on  the  price  of  a product 
to  be  impressed,  a local  citizen  was  to  act  as  an  umpire.  If  the 
officer  disagreed  on  the  price  set  by  the  mediator,  he  could 
appeal  to  a state  board  of  commissioners  which  had  been  estab- 
lished. This  board  was  also  responsible  for  studying  the  market 
conditions  and  fixing  maximum  prices  which  the  impressment 
agents  could  pay  for  supplies.  This  principle  of  the  paying  of 
fixed  prices  by  the  government  remained  in  operation  until  the 
last  few  months  of  the  war,  but  did  little  to  influence  market 
prices.  In  1864  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  all  purchasers,  but  was  opposed  as  unconstitutional, 
and  laissez-faire  again  impeded  a needed  effort.15 

This  same  fear  of  governmental  interference  prevented  the 
Confederates  from  ever  adopting  a successful  tax  system.  Popular 
dislike  of  taxation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  based  partial- 
ly on  the  belief  that  import  and  export  duties  would  furnish 
sufficient  revenue  without  having  to  resort  to  a direct  tax.  But 
that  was  peacetime  thinking,  and  for  a group  of  rebelling  states 
at  war  it  was  a fatal  error.  Instead  of  seeing  taxes  as  a practical 
way  for  the  government  to  finance  the  war  and  as  a means  of 
controlling  inflation,  angry  citizens  protested  even  the  mention 
of  taxes.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  pressure  Congress  for 
more  currency  and  less  money.  Popular  opposition  cowed  Con- 
gress into  watering  down  the  first  tax  law  of  August  19,  1861, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  a tax,  but  instead,  a loan.  The  tax  of 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  on  such  items  as  slaves  and 

15  John  Christopher  Schwab,  "The  Finances  of  the  Confederate  States,”  Political 
Science  Quarterly , VII  (March,  1892),  38-56;  Schwab,  "Prices  m the  Con- 
federate States,  286-87,  301-302;  Howard  Douglas  Dozier,  A History  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  (Boston  and  New  York,  1920),  164. 
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real  estate  was  allowed  to  be  assumed  a state  for  its  citizens, 
at  a ten  per-cent  discount.  Only  three  states  collected  the  tax; 
the  others  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  the  Confederate  treasury 
and  then  issued  their  own  bank  notes  to  cover  the  loss.  These 
actions  defeated  an  opportunity  to  reduce  inflation,  and  strength- 
ened the  policy  of  borrowing  instead  of  taxing.16 

Two  years  elapsed  before  Congress  stiffened  and  passed 
the  comprehensive  tax  law  of  April  24,  1863,  which  included  a 
ten  per-cent  tax-in-kind  on  agricultural  produce.  Yet  even  this 
tax  was  not  made  severe  until  it  was  amended  in  February, 
1864.  By  then  it  was  probably  too  late  to  accomplish  much,  and 
indecision,  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Confederacy,  again  was  to 
blame.  The  real  reason  why  no  successful  tax  policy  was  ever 
effected  was  because  Congress  hesitated  to  violate  the  sacred 
writ  of  the  Confederate  Constitution,  which  contained  a clause 
requiring  a census  to  be  taken  before  direct  taxes  could  be  levied, 
in  order  to  apportion  the  taxes  according  to  population.  As  the 
first  census  was  not  to  be  taken  until  1865,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Memminger  found  the  financial  hands  of  the  Con- 
federacy tied.  It  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  February, 
1864,  tax  that  Memminger  was  able  to  persuade  Congress  that 
the  Confederacy’s  financial  condition  no  longer  permitted  a 
strict  adherence  to  legalistic  principles.17 

The  Confederates  also  failed  to  correlate  war  and  business 
interests.  The  operation  of  Confederate  railroads  is  a prime 
example  of  where  both  a business  and  the  war  effort  were 
impeded  by  the  state  rights  problem.  In  its  dealings  with  rail- 
roads, the  central  government  displayed  its  usual  inconsistency 
in  its  relationship  with  business  interests.  Fearful  of  going 
beyond  its  delegated  powers,  Davis’  government  exercised  just 
enough  control  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  transportation 
system,  but  not  enough  central  control  to  maintain  the  railroads 
on  a sound  basis,  with  the  result  that  the  policy  of  half-inter- 
ference probably  nullified  any  benefits  they  were  attempting 
to  administer.  For  example,  a failure  to  establish  a system  of 
rates  at  the  first  of  the  war  resulted  in  widespread  confusion. 

16  Schwab,  "Financier  of  the  Confederate  States,”  290-92,  294-95;  Todd,  Con- 
federate Finance,  121,  131-32. 
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Railroads  were  still  in  the  competitive  stage  in  1861,  and  because 
no  single  line  had  control  of  the  rates  from  the  lower  South  to 
Virginia,  railroad  officials  saw  little  to  gain  in  lowering  their 
own  fares.  Instead  they  called  conventions  at  Montgomery  and 
Chattanooga,  and  tried  to  determine  some  uniform  rate  for 
transportation  of  government  articles.  But  many  railroads  did 
not  pay  attention  to  these  meetings  and  continued  to  raise  their 
own  fares.  This  meant  another  conference  would  have  to  be 
held,  with  new  rates  adopted.  A lack  of  uniform  central  control 
resulted  in  general  confusion.  Some  railroads  were  not  receiving 
a fair  price,  while  others  were  capitalizing  on  the  lack  of  super- 
vision to  charge  excessive  fares.18 

The  usual  statistics  given  to  compare  Northern  and  South- 
ern railroad  systems  give  the  North  22,000  miles  of  track  to 
the  South’s  9,000  miles.  This  figure  is  misleading,  for  many  of 
the  South’s  9,000  miles  of  track  were  Short  lines  such  as  those 
running  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis  and 
Baton  Rouge,  and  even  the  larger  railroads  had  problems  of 
trans-shipment,  due  to  a variety  of  gauges.  In  1861  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Lynchburg,  Savannah,  and  Petersburg  were  among 
the  large  number  of  towns  where  the  railroads  did  not  connect. 
The  towns  themselves  strongly  opposed  attempts  to  establish  a 
unified  rail  system,  for  a changing  of  passengers  or  cargo  from 
one  railroad  to  another  bolstered  the  city  father’s  incomes. 
Ordinance  and  commissary  stores  piled  up  at  the  points  due  to 
the  needless  delay,  but  the  central  government  hesitated  to  force 
any  rail  junctions.  Robert  E.  Lee  urged  that  the  tracks  be 
connected  at  Petersburg  so  that  there  would  be  a continuous 
supply  line  between  Richmond  and  the  lower  South,  but  the  town 
opposed  the  measure.  The  Virginia  state  legislature  passed  a 
measure  authorizing  the  connection,  and  the  question  soon  arose 
of  whether  it  should  be  a temporary  or  permanent  connection ; 
the  railroads  opposed  a temporary  junction  and  the  towns 
opposed  a permanent  one.  Because  the  government  hesitated 
to  intervene  where  its  constitutional  powers  would  be  questioned, 
no  action  was  taken  and  congestion  continued.10 

18  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  "The  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads,”  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  XXII  (July,  1917).  . 

” Ibid.,  795-97;  John  F.  Stover,  The  Railroads  of  the  South  1865-1900:  A Study 
in  Financial  Control  (Chapel  Hill,  1955),  19;  Coulter,  Confederate  States  of 
America,  267-70. 
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Nor  was  Richmond  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  railroads  in  operating  condition.  Historians  usually  attribute 
the  gaps  in  the  Confederate  transportation  system  to  a depletion 
of  the  small  available  supply  of  rolling  stock  and  a failure  to  be 
able  to  replenish  what  was  available.  This  is  partially  correct 
for  there  was  a severe  shortage  of  rolling  stock  in  the  South. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  one-half  as  many  passenger 
cars  as  the  entire  Confederacy,  and  when  the  war  and  blockade 
cut  off  its  supply,  the  South  was  forced  to  get  along  on  what  it 
had.  But  the  problem  was  deeper  than  that,  and  involved  a lack 
of  governmental  supervision.  It  was  not  only  that  railroad  cars 
and  iron  rails  were  not  available,  but  also  they  were  never  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  There  was  a severe  shortage 
of  rolling  stock  on  the  important  railroads  that  carried  grain, 
beef  and  pork  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  supply  Lee’s  army,  but  when  Quartermaster  General 
Mayers  tried  to  obtain  cars  from  less  strategic  roads,  their 
officials  became  angry  and  few  cars  were  secured.  Members  of 
Congress  fought  a bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a line 
between  Danville,  Virginia,  and  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
charging  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  Constitution,  under  the 
guise  of  military  necessity,  for  the  government  to  provide  the 
financial  backing  for  the  needed  road.  The  project  was  delayed 
more  than  two  years,  and  was  not  completed  until  May,  1864, 
just  in  time  to  relieve  the  pressure  off  the  Weldon  Railroad.  A 
long  list  of  connections  needed  to  sustain  the  war  effort  were 
consistently  opposed  by  the  ultra-conservatives  in  Congress.20 

Nor  would  the  central  government  assume  the  responsibility 
of  helping  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair.  Railroad  officials  at- 
tempted to  obtain  supplies  in  Europe  on  credit,  but  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  take  any  part  in  financing  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  enough  capital  for  credit  on  cotton.  The 
railroad  officials  then  tried  to  persuade  Richmond  to  import 
materials  for  sale  to  private  railroads,  but  this  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  the  government  would  be  operating  in  the 
realm  of  private  business.  The  only  alternative  was  for  the 
railroads  to  produce  their  own  supplies.  Early  in  the  war  their 


“°  Coulter,  Confederate  States  of  America , 275;  Ramsdell,  "Confederate  Government 
and  the  Railroads,”  798,  801-803. 
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officials  suggested  that  shops  be  improved  with  government  aid 
and  that  a close  cooperation  should  exist  between  governmental 
and  private  sources  to  facilitate  construction  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment. Adhering  to  its  non-interference  policy,  the  administra- 
tion preferred  to  contract  directly  with  the  companies  and  to 
leave  to  them  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  roads.21 

This  same  hesitancy  to  assume  complete  control  hampered 
a cooperation  of  manufacturing  and  the  war  effort.  Instead  of 
taking  control  of  industry,  the  government  discovered  what  they 
considered  to  be  a method  of  control  over  manufacturing  that 
would  pacify  rigid  constitutionalists.  By  threatening  factories 
with  conscription  of  their  employees,  through  a series  of  con- 
scription acts,  Davis  hoped  to  coerce  manufacturers  to  contract 
with  the  government  and  not  with  private  individuals.  The  first 
conscription  act  of  April  16,  1862,  clearly  gave  the  secretary  of 
war  a means  of  forcing  manufacturers  to  contract,  but  its  pur- 
pose was  defeated  five  days  later  when  an  act  was  passed  with 
a long  list  of  exemptions,  which  were  issued  so  liberally  that 
few  manufacturers  felt  the  pressure.22 

The  exemption  acts  were  typical  of  the  central  government’s 
doing  things  half-way  with  regard  to  economic  affairs.  If  they 
desired  to  use  conscription  as  a coercive  measure,  then  it  should 
have  been  enforced  in  such  a way  as  to  achieve  success.  But 
exemption  laws  were  so  liberal  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 
that  the  measure  lost  much  of  its  power.  Various  county 
officials  were  exempted,  with  the  result  that  men  who  had  never 
voted  now  sought  public  office.  Teachers  were  made  exempt 
and  a spontaneous  interest  in  education  developed  in  many 
localities.  State  authorities  shielded  their  own  people  by  certify- 
ing that  all  industrial  laborers  were  employed  in  state  enter- 
prises, and  thus  were  exempt.  The  entire  system  encouraged 
fraud.  Superintendents  and  operators  of  wool  and  cotton  yarn 
factories  could  be  exempt  provided  their  profits  did  not  exceed 
seventy-five  percent  of  their  production  costs.  Thus  there  was 
no  incentive  on  the  part  of  such  manufacturers  to  keep  down 
prices,  for  it  was  a great  temptation  to  increase  costs,  and  some 

21  Ramsdell,  "Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads,  804-805. 

22  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  "The  Control  of  Manufacturing  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment,” Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  VIH  (December,  19.  ). 
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firms  were  suspected  of  padding  their  expense  accounts.  The 
situation  was  made  more  serious  by  the  fact  that  while  some 
exemptions  were  vitally  needed  to  keep  up  production,  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  escaped  conscription  by  needless  exemptions 
reduced  the  ranks  of  the  army.  On  the  basis  of  reports  received 
up  to  November,  1863,  from  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina,  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  computed  the  num- 
ber of  exempts  as  being  fifty  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
soldiers  sent  to  the  front.  In  Georgia  alone,  the  number  of 
exemptions  amounted  to  twenty-nine  percent  of  the  number  of 
troops  in  the  field,  according  to  one  report.22 

Part  of  this  manpower  shortage  could  have  been  eliminated, 
if  business  and  the  military  had  not  been  forced  into  open  com- 
petition as  two  separate  interests,  but  the  ghost  of  Calhoun 
again  cast  its  shadow  over  Confederate  administration,  and  the 
men  of  Richmond  yielded  to  constitutional  theory.  It  was  not  a 
total  scarcity  of  manpower  that  crushed  manufacturing  in  the 
South,  but  rather  a failure  to  make  proper  use  of  what  was 
available.  A well  organized  and  centrally  controlled  system  of 
labor  allotment  would  have  held  from  the  armies  only  the 
requisite  numbers  needed  for  effective  production  in  each  in- 
dustry. The  South  had  large  supplies  of  unskilled  labor  that 
could  have  been  more  effectively  used  to  relieve  pressure  from 
skilled  workers.  A well  organized  corps  of  slave  laborers  could 
have  released  more  farmers  for  military  duty,  but  the  attitude 
of  Southern  slaveholders  towards  utilizing  slaves  in  the  war 
effort  made  this  difficult.  Slaveowners  were  generally  unwill- 
ing to  spare  their  slaves  for  work  on  trenches,  railroads,  or 
other  necessary  duties.  They  justified  their  reluctance  on  varied 
grounds : slave  impressment  interfered  with  their  property 
rights;  the  amount  of  government  compensation  was  usually 
less  than  the  value  of  the  slave’s  labor;  and  their  slaves  were 
needed  at  home  to  grow  grain  instead  of  away  constructing 
parapets.  Curiously  enough,  these  planters  knew  that  the  over- 


Ibid.,  234-37:  Albert  Burton  Moore,  Conscription  and  Conflict  in  the  Con- 
federacy (New  York,  1924),  56-68,  94;  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  70  vols.  (Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901),  ser.  4,  II,  160-68,  740,  959;  A Sellew  Roberts,  "The  Peace 
Movement  in  North  Carolina,”  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review;  XI  (Septem- 
ber, 1924),  194. 
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throw  of  the  Confederacy  would  mean  an  end  of  slavery.  Yet, 
as  defeat  became  more  likely,  the  Southern  planter  became  more 
unwilling  to  send  his  negroes  to  help  stave  off  invasion.24 

Perhaps  these  men  were  weary  of  seeing  the  defensive  line 
of  the  Confederacy  slowly  receding,  for  Federal  occupation 
exemplified  that  economic  and  military  success  were  inter- 
dependent. An  army  needed  food,  but  food  producers  needed 
the  success  of  the  army.  When  Sheridan  swept  through  Rocking- 
ham County,  Virginia,  on  his  valley  raid,  he  destroyed  450  barns, 
100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  50,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  carried 
away  over  5,000  head  of  livestock,  seriously  reducing  the  food 
producing  areas  for  Lee’s  army.  The  Federal  blockade  cut 
Louisiana  sugar  planters  off  from  their  market  in  1861  which 
produced  a sugar  shortage,  and  the  industry  suffered  further 
disruption  when  Nathaniel  P.  Bank’s  defeated  army,  retreating 
from  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill,  destroyed  sugarhouses,  gins, 
and  factories  in  the  Red  River  country.25 

Such  devastation  created  a loss  of  public  support,  and  the 
cycle  of  military  and  economic  interdependence  continued.  The 
military  and  economic  interests  of  the  South  were  never  recon- 
ciled. The  South’s  colonial  economy  forced  the  sacrifice  of  one 
interest  to  another.  For  example,  the  building  of  more  railroads 
created  iron  shortages  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon ; yet  with- 
out railroads  these  same  cannon  often  were  not  utilized  effect- 
ively. Perhaps  more  centralized  control  of  the  Southern  economy 
would  have  reduced  much  of  this  friction  between  the  war  and 
business  efforts.  However,  the  state  rights  attitude  of  both 
central  and  state  political  leaders  prevented  harmonious  relations 
between  these  divergent  interests.  Perhaps  the  great  dilemma 
of  Confederate  history  thus  was  that  its  conservative  leadership 
failed  to  combine  operations  of  Confederate  military  and  econ- 
omic efforts.  Instead,  these  two  factors  worked  against  each 
other.  Military  losses  hampered  the  economic  efforts ; in  turn 
economic  losses  were  felt  on  the  battlefield. 


24  Moore,  Conscription  and  Conflict , 52-56,  62,  1 10-13;  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  Southern 
Negroes  1861-186 5 (New  Haven  and  London,  1938),  123-25. 

"5  Richmond  Enquirer , November  15,  1864;  Charles  P.  Roland,  Louisiana  Sugar 
Plantations  During  the  American  Civil  War  (Leiden,  1957),  42-43,  45,  47,  65. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  NAVY  AT  MOBILE, 
1861  TO  AUGUST,  1864 

By 

William  N.  Still,  Jr. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  Civil  War  Mobile  was  gene- 
rally ignored  by  the  Confederate  Navy  Department.  Naval 
affairs  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  James  D.  Johnston, 
CSN,  with  the  title  of  “Keeper  of  the  Light  House,”  and  Colin 
J.  McRae,  who  acted  as  civilian  agent  for  the  department.  For- 
tunately, both  were  men  of  ability  and  realized  the  urgency 
of  creating  a naval  force  for  the  defense  of  the  bay.  By 
the  fall  of  1861  two  vessels,  the  Alert  and  Florida i,1  had 
been  converted  into  gunboats,  and  contracts  were  signed 
for  the  construction  of  two  light-draft  warships.  John- 
ston and  Mcae  were  also  instrumental  in  persauding  the 
Navy  Department  to  negotiate  for  two  more  ironclads  to  be 
built  at  Selma,  and  the  state  of  Alabama  to  build  another. 

The  Alabama  General  Assembly  on  November  8,  1861  passed 
an  act  appropriating  $150,000  for  the  “construction  of  an  iron 
clad  gunboat  and  ram  for  the  defense  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of 
Mobile,”  and  appointed  a committee  to  superintend  construction 
of  the  vessel.  In  December  this  group  purchased  the  Baltic , a 
lighter  used  to  transport  cotton  from  Mobile  to  ships  in  the 
lower  bay.  By  January,  1862,  the  work  of  converting  the  Baltic 
into  an  ironclad  was  well  underway.  Conversion  was  completed 
in  May  and  the  vessel  was  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month.2 

1 The  Florida’s  name  was  changed  to  Selma  in  September,  1862. 

2 Acts  of  the  Second  Called  Session,  1861,  and  of  the  First  Regular  Annual  Session 
General  Assembly  of  Alabama  Held  in  the  City  of  Montgomery  (Montgomery. 
Montgomery  Advertiser  Book  and  Job  Office,  1862),  211-213;  Baltic  Construc- 
tion Papers,  Military  Records  Division,  Navy  Records,  File  34  (Department  o 
Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama) ; Mallory  to  Baker,  March  5,  1863, 
construction  at  Mobile  file,  Confederate  Subject  and  Area  File,  National  Archives 
Record  Group  45  (National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.).  For  Johnston’s  role 
in  building  naval  vessels  in  Alabama  see  Johnston  to  Wright,  February  11,  1861, 
in  James  D.  Johnston  folder,  (Naval  History  Division,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
National  Archives  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.);  Governor  Shorter  to  Mallory, 
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In  February,  1862,  Captain  Victor  Randolph,  CSN,  assumed 
command  of  the  Mobile  Station  with  Johnston  as  his  executive 
officer.  Randolph  was  described  by  one  of  his  officers  as  “A 
charming  old  gentleman  in  the  parlor,  very  amiable  and  very 
kind  and  polite  in  his  manners  and  you  cannot  help  liking  him, 
but  he  is  sixty-five  years  old  and  hasn’t  all  the  fire  of  youth  . . . 
and  at  best  [is]  never  remarkable  for  energy  or  decision.  . . . We 
are  without  a head,  there  is  no  controlling  spirit.”3  Although  he 
was  the  first  naval  officer  of  flag  rank  to  resign  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  Navy  to  join  the  South,  his  Confederate 
career  was  jeopardized  from  the  beginning  because  of  animosity 
between  him  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  Stephen  R.  Mallory. 
He  tried,  in  fact,  to  block  Mallory’s  appointment  through  cor- 
respondence with  members  of  the  provisional  Congress,  and 
later  attempted  to  pressure  the  naval  committee  of  the  first 
regular  Congress  into  investigating  Mallory.  He  refused  to  de- 
vulge  his  reasons,  although  later  he  confided  to  a fellow  officer : 
“I  have  made  no  statement  of  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  disloyalty 
which  I did  not  hold  myself  prepared  to  prove.”  Nevertheless, 
the  matter  was  dropped  when  Mallory  gave  Randolph  command 
of  the  naval  batteries  on  York  River.1  Strained  relations  be- 
tween the  two  continued,  and  later  when  Franklin  Buchanan, 
his  junior,  was  appointed  admiral,  the  embittered  captain  wrote 
to  several  congressmen  complaining  of  this  “slight.”  “Mr. 
Mallory  would  never  employ  me,  or  allow  me  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  by  which  I might  be  brought  honorably  before  the 
country,  or  where  I would  distinguish  myself  in  my  profession,” 
he  lamented  to  one  congressman.'  But  as  commander  of  the 

October  1 5,  1862,  Shorter  Executive  Papers,  Letterbook,  1861-63  (Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery) ; Johnston  to  Mitchell,  May 
22,  1 863,  John  K.  Mitchell  Papers  (Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond).  For 
McRae  see  various  letters  from  September,  1861  to  June,  1862,  in  the  Colin  J. 
McRae  Collection  (Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery) ; 
Edwin  Layton,  "Colin  J.  McRae  and  the  Selma  Arsenal,”  Alabama  Review, 
XVIII  (1966),  129-30:  Charles  S.  Davis,  Colin  J.  McRae : Confederate  Financial 
Agent  (Tuscaloosa,  1961).  Johnston  actually  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  Baltic,  Morgan,  and  Gaines,  and  commanded  the  Baltic  before  receiving 
command  of  the  Tennessee. 

Charles  Graves  to  cousin,  May  1,  1862,  Charles  Graves  Papers  (Southern  Histori- 
cal Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill). 

1 The  appointment  was  made  eight  months  after  he  first  entered  the  Confederate 
naval  service. 

6 Randolph  to  Drepe  (?),  August  18,  1862,  construction  at  Mobile  file,  National 
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Mobile  Station  and  Squadron  from  February  until  September, 
1862,  Randolph  certainly  had  every  opportunity  to  “distinguish’’ 
himself. 

Randolph  was  ordered  to  open  communications  and  to  con- 
voy ships  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Grant’s 
Pass  and  Mississippi  Sound.  Flag  Officer  George  N.  Hollins  was 
to  cooperate  with  his  Lake  Pontachartrain  flotilla.  The  plan  was 
never  carried  out  because  the  army  refused  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions placed  in  Grant’s  Pass  by  the  Confederates,  and  Hol- 
lins had  all  that  he  could  handle  in  the  Mississippi  River.0 

The  Mobile  commander  was  also  to  disperse  the  Federal 
forces  blockading  the  main  entrance  to  the  Bay  as  soon  as  the 
gunboats  under  construction  were  completed.  By  the  beginning 
of  April  the  Morgan  and  Gaines  were  ready,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  third  these  vessels,  along  with  the  Florida  and  Alert , 
made  a half-hearted  attack  against  the  blockaders.  After  firing 
for  several  hours  in  their  general  direction,  the  Mobile  Squadron 
withdrew.  Scharf  called  this  affair  a “reconnaissance,”  but  the 
executive  officer  of  the  flagship  Morgan  wrote  that  it  was  a 
planned  attack  and  called  Randolph  an  “old  coward”  for  not 
pushing  it.* * 6 7  This  was  the  only  attempt  to  strike  at  the  Union 
blockading  force  off  Mobile  in  1862,  in  spite  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Union  force  there.  The  flag  officer  contented  himself  with 
guarding  the  passes  while  urging  the  department  to  provide  iron- 
clads. He  called  his  wooden  gunboats  “cockle  shells,”  almost 
worthless  as  fighting  ship  because  “one  well  directed  shot  would 
cripple  [any  of  them].”8 

Archives  Record  Group  45;  see  also  to  Yancy,  August  18,  1862,  construction  at 

Mobile  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 

6 Graves  to  Maggie,  April  21,  1862,  Graves  Papers;  Randolph  to  Buchanan,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1 8 6 2 , construction  at  Mobile  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 

7 Graves  to  cousin,  April  6,  1862,  Graves  Papers;  Scharf,  Confederate  States  Navy , 
536;  see  also  Johnston  to  Mitchell,  June  19,  1863,  Mitchell  Papers. 

8 The  Morgan’s  first  commanding  officer  agreed  as  to  her  weakness:  Her  steam 

pipes  are  entirely  above  the  water  line,  and  her  boilers  and  magazines  partly 
above  it,  so  we  have  the  comfortable  appearance  of  being  blown  up  or  scalded 
by  any  chance  shot  that  may  not  take  off  our  heads.”  C.  H.  Kennedy  to  Charles 
Ellis,  n.  d.,  Charles  Ellis  Papers  (Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  North 
Carolina).  The  blockade  off  Mobile  was  practically  ineffective  during  most  of 
1863.  Most  of  the  blockaders  were  sailing  vessels  unable  to  stop  steamers. 
Official  Records , Navies , Ser.  I,  XIX,  102-03;  Charles  L.  Lewis,  David  Glasgow 
Farragut  (2  vols.,  Annapolis,  1941-43),  II,  136. 
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In  August,  1862,  Mallory  relieved  Randolph  of  his  command 
and  ordered  him  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  stand  trial  by  court 
martial.  What  the  charges  were  and  whether  or  not  he  was  ac- 
tually tried  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  never  held  an  active 
command  in  the  Confederate  navy  again. 

Admiral  Buchanan,  the  new  flag  officer,  was  at  that  time 
the  most  respected  officer  in  Confederate  naval  service.  When 
the  crusty  old  warrior,  limping  from  wounds  received  while 
commanding  the  Virginia , arrived  in  Mobile,  one  officer  admir- 
ingly wrote,  “Buchanan  is  a man  and  a Commander .”  Another 
one  noted,  “warm  work  is  expected  in  a few  days.” 

Though  aggressive  and  anxious  to  challenge  his  adversary 
beyond  the  Bay,  Buchanan  was  not  imprudent.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Mobile,  the  new  flag  officer  reported  that  he  found  the 
squadron  “in  a state  of  efficiency,  highly  creditable  to  their  of- 
ficers and  the  service.”  But  he  also  cautioned  the  navy  secretary 
that  the  squadron  would  be  no  match  in  an  engagement  with 
Union  ironclads.9  All  that  he  could  hope  for  was  that  the  expect- 
ed attack  would  be  delayed  long  enough  to  allow  completion  of 
the  two  ironclads  under  construction. 

On  May  1,  1862,  Henry  D.  Bassett,  a Mobile  shipbuilder, 
had  signed  a contract  to  construct  two  ironclad  floating  batteries 
for  $100,000  each.  The  first  of  these,  the  Tuscaloosa,  was  to  be 
completed  by  July  1,  1862,  and  the  second,  the  Huntsville , thirty 
days  later.  Selma,  a small  city  about  150  miles  up  the  Alabama 
River  from  Mobile,  was  chosen  as  the  construction  site,  probably 
because  of  the  influence  of  Colin  McRae.  An  iron  foundry  and, 
arsenal  were  being  developed  at  Selma  by  McRae,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  provide  the  guns,  boilers,  and  armor  plate  for  the  ves- 
sels. 


In  August,  Commander  Ebenezer  Farrand,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  selecting  defensive  sites  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  was  ordered  to  obtain  suitable  locations  for  shipyards 
and  to  initiate  the  building  of  additional  ironclads.  On  August 
19,  he  contracted  for  one  large  side-wheel  ironclad  and  two 

Buchanan  to  Forrest,  September  12,  1862,  Franklin  Buchanan  Letterbook, 

(Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina.) 
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150  foot  propeller  ironclads  to  be  built  at  Ovens  Bluff  on  the 
Tombigbee  River.  Early  in  September  he  negotiated  for  another 
side-wheel  vessel  to  be  built  at  Montgomery,  and  a powerful 
ram  at  Selma.  By  the  time  Buchanan  arrived  in  Alabama,  seven 
ironclads  either  were  under  construction  or  were  on  the  verge 
of  being  laid  down.  When  these  vessels  were  completed  and 
commissioned,  he  would  have  eight  armored  warships,  count- 
ing the  Baltic,  to  defend  the  Bay  and  to  challenge  Union  control 
of  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  River.  For  the  next  eighteen 
months  the  task  of  finishing  and  manning  them  absorbed 
most  of  his  time.10 

The  two  ironclads  building  at  Selma  were  behind  schedule 
—-three-fifths  completed  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time — but 
Farr  and  reported  to  Buchanan  at  the  end  of  September  that 
the  first  one  would  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks.  Within  two 
weeks,  however,  his  optimism  had  decreased  considerably:  “I 
cannot  write  with  the  least  encouragement  with  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  floating  batteries  here.  They  are  at  almost 
a dead  stand  still  waiting  for  iron  plating  and  machinery  . . . . 
not  a particle  of  machinery  for  either  and  only  the  boiler  for 
one  has  been  received.”  In  passing  on  this  information  to  the 
navy  secretary,  Buchanan  wrote,  “this  deprives  me  of  the  use 
of  these  boats  for  at  least  two  months,  which  I regret,  as  I 
relied  principally  upon  them  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
enemy  through  the  obstructions  in  the  Bay.* 11 

The  power  plants  for  the  several  Alabama  ironclads  were 
originally  to  have  been  built  at  the  naval  iron  works  in  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  but  the  Columbus  establishment  lacked  the  facili- 
ties to  equip  all  the  ships.  In  October,  1862,  McRae  wrote  to 
the  Shelby  Iron  Company  to  forward  twenty-five  tons  of  pig 
iron  to  Columbus.  When  two-thirds  of  this  order  was  held  up 
at  Selma  by  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  McRae  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  the  army  quartermaster  to  ship  the  iron 
immediately,  as  “this  iron  ...  is  required  to  complete  the 
engines  and  machinery  for  the  floating  batteries  at  this  place 

10  Farrand  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  shipbuilding  in  the  state,  but  he  was  evidently 
subordinated  to  Buchanan.  Mallory  to  Farrand,  August  1,  1862,  Ebenezer  1 ar 
rand  folder,  BZ  File;  Mallory  to  Farrand,  September  2,  1862,  Area  file,  National 
Archives  Record  Group  45. 

11  October  15,  1862,  Buchanan  Letterbook. 
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[Selma]  . . . .”12  By  January,  1863  the  machinery  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  was  installed,  but  the  Huntsville's  boilers  and  engine 
failed  to  arrive  before  the  vessel  was  towed  to  Mobile.  The 
Tombigbee  vessels  received  their  power  plants  in  the  latter 
part  of  1863  and  early  1864.  Machinery  for  the  Tennessee , the 
large  ram  building  at  Selma,  and  the  Nashville , the  side-wheel 
ironclad  on  the  stocks  at  Montgomery,  was  obtained  from 
Mississippi  riverboats  stranded  up  the  Yazoo  River.13 

The  inadequate  supply  of  iron  also  retarded  armoring  the 
vessels.  When  Selma  was  selected  as  suitable  for  a navy  yard, 
one  of  its  supposed  advantages  was  the  availability  of  iron  and 
of  the  facilities  to  manufacture  it  into  plate.  McRae  was  under 
contract  with  the  Navy  Department  to  erect  a rolling  mill  and 
foundry,  while  the  Shelby  Iron  Company  was  rapidly  converting 
its  facilities  in  order  to  roll  plate.  By  the  fall  of  1862  this 
situation  had  changed  considerably.  McRae’s  rolling  mill  was 
delayed  indefinitely,  and  although  Shelby  had  begun  to  turn 
out  armor  plate,  pig  iron  was  becoming  increasingly  scarce.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  plate  arrived  in  December,  1862,  and 
January,  1863,  from  the  Scofield  and  Markham  works  in  Atlanta 
to  cover  the  Tuscaloosa.  Both  the  Atlanta  and  Shelby  works 
supplied  armor  for  the  Huntsville  and  Tennessee , but  the  three 
Tombigbee  vessels  were  never  finished  because  of  lack  of  plate, 
and  the  Nashville  was  only  partly  clad  with  armor  taken  from 
the  Baltic T 


McRae  to  Harris,  October  3 1,  1862,  McRae  Collection. 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  Tennessee  made  by  a board  of  Union  naval  officers 
after  she  was  captured  indicated  that  her  machinery  came  from  the  riverboat 
Alonzo  Child.  This  is  apparently  a mistake  for  the  machinery  from  this  boat 
was  not  removed  until  December,  1863,  to  be  transported  to  Selma;  probably  to 
be  installed  in  a fourth  ironclad  under  construction  there.  The  Tennessee's 
machinery  was  being  installed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863 — at  the  time  the 
Alonzo  Child  was  being  stripped  of  her  power  plant.  On  December  15,  1863, 
Buchanan  wrote,  "will  try  the  machinery  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.”  Official 
Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  XX,  8 56;  see  also  Farrand  to  Engineer  G.  W.  Fisher, 
March  6,  April  13,  and  June  1,  1863,  construction  at  Selma  file,  National 
Archives  Record  Group  45;  Farrand  to  DeHaven,  December  30,  1863,  in  Alonzo 
Child  folder.  Vessel  File,  National  Archives  Record  Group  109;  Farrand  to 
Whitesides,  December  3 0,  1863,  Confederate  Navy  Brigade  Personal  Papers,  Na- 
tional Archives  Record  Group  109;  Savannah  Morning  News,  December  23,  1863. 
Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  XXI,  600;  Simms  to  Jones,  July  5,  1864,  Area 
file.  National  Archives  Record  Group  45;  Farrand  to  Myers,  December,  1 862, 
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On  February  7,  1863  Farrand  wired  Governor  John  Gill 
Shorter  of  Alabama  that  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Huntsville  had 
been  successfully  launched,  “amid  enthusiastic  cheering” 
Three  weeks  later  the  hull  of  the  much  larger  Tennessee  slid 
into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Alabama  River.  Lieutenant 
Johnston  in  Selma  who  was  to  take  the  vessel  to  Mobile  for 
completion,  gave  this  account  of  her  launching: 

About  midday  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a gun,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Tennessee  was  shot  into  the 
swift  current  like  an  arrow,  and  the  water  had  risen  to 
such  a height  that  she  struck  in  her  course  the  corner  of  a 
brick  warehouse,  situated  on  an  adjoining  bluff  and  de- 
molished it.  This  was  her  first  and  only  experience  as  a 
ram.16 

The  Tennessee  and  Huntsville  were  launched  before  completion 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  water. 
Buchanan  ordered  the  vessels  to  Mobile  immediately,  by  tow 
if  necessary,  because  of  the  “danger  of  the  river  falling  so 
much  that  [they]  . . . cannot  cross  the  shoals  . . . The 

Tuscaloosa  steamed  to  the  port  city  under  her  own  power,  but 
the  other  two  had  to  be  towed  by  the  pride  of  the  Alabama  River, 
the  magnificent  steamboat  Southern  Republic.  The  trip  down 
the  twisting  river  with  its  steep  banks  took  over  a week.  Be- 
cause of  snags  and  the  difficulty  of  towing,  the  boat  and  her 
charge  tied  up  at  a landing  during  the  night.  The  appearance 
of  the  Southern  Republic  with  her  calliope  shrilling  “Dixie” 
always  drew  a crowd  of  curious  people,  and  the  presence  of  the 
strange-looking  craft  under  tow  added  to  the  interest,16 

construction  at  Selma  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45;  Farrand  to  Jones, 
December  23,  1862;  McCarrick  to  Kennan,  January  12;  1863;  Farrand  to  Hunt, 
January  25,  1863,  (copy)  Shelby  Iron  Company  Papers  (University  of  Alabama 
Library,  Tuscaloosa). 

15  From  an  address  delivered  by  James  D.  Johnston  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  copy  in  National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 

10  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser,  March  8,  1863;  Ware  to  Pierce,  May  7,  1863, 
Ware  Letterbooks,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45;  Buchanan  to  Comstock, 
February  12,  1863,  Area  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45;  Memorandum 
from  deserter  February  24,  1863,  Gustavus  Fox  Papers,  (New  York  Historical 
Society,  New  York  City).  For  a description  of  the  Southern  Republic  see 
Thomas  C.  DeLeon,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals  (New  York,  1962),  57-63; 
and  William  H.  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South,  ed.  Fletcher  Pratt  (New 
York,  1954),  103-07. 
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Once  the  vessels  reached  Mobile,  Buchanan,  with  his  driving 
energy,  tackled  the  job  of  getting  them  fitted  out  and  ready 
for  action.  “I  have  neither  flag-captain  nor  flag-lieutenant, 
nor  midshipman  for  aides;  consequently,  I have  all  the  various 
duties  to  attend  to  from  the  grade  of  midshipman  up.  My  office 
duties  increase  daily,  which  keeps  me  in  the  office  until  3 
o’clock,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  I visit  the  navy  yard,  navy 
store,  ordnance,  etc.  . . . ,”  he  confided  to  Catesby  Jones.  Fear- 
ful of  being  attacked  before  his  squadron  was  ready,  Buchanan 
was  reluctant  to  delegate  responsibility  and  hypercritical  of 
everything  and  everyone  connected  with  the  ships  under  con- 
struction. On  June  13  he  wrote : “The  idleness  of  the  workmen 
has  caused  remarks  by  citizens  and  others  and  I have  been 
oblidged  [sic]  to  make  a short  speech  but  a strong  one  to  the  men, 
and  have  also  stirred  up  Mr.  [Joseph]  Pierce  and  Engineer 
[George  W.]  Fisher  ....  I spare  no  one  if  he  is  delinquent.” 
On  July  5 : “Old  Pierce  the  constructor  can  plan  work,  perhaps, 
but  he  cannot  control  men.  He  is  a perfect  old  woman.  I have 
gone  on  much  further  since  he  left  here  ....  Pierce  delayed  the 
work  [on  the  Tennessee ] by  putting  on  the  wrong  iron.” 

“Old  Buck”  was  just  as  hard  on  the  civilians,  both  workers 
and  contractors.  When  a number  of  carpenters  struck  at 
Selma  and  travelled  to  Mobile  looking  for  work,  marines  met 
their  boat,  arrested  them,  and  hauled  them  off  to  the  guard 
house.  When  the  admiral  threatened  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
conscription  officer,  they  agreed  to  return  to  work.  Pep  talks 
and  threats  apparently  did  not  motivate  the  workers  enough, 
at  least  as  far  as  Buchanan  was  concerned,  for  in  August  he 
had  all  of  them  conscripted  and  detailed  to  work  under  his 
orders.17  The  contractors,  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  his 
criticism.  After  the  Nashville  reached  Mobile  in  June,  Buchanan 
complained  frequently  of  their  absence.  In  August,  two  months 
after  the  side-wheel  ironclad  reached  the  city,  he  reported  to 
Mallory:  “Great  delay  on  the  Nashville  is  caused  for  want  of 
material,  which  could  be  procured  without  difficulty  if  either 
of  the  contractors  were  here  to  attend  to  it,  only  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  here,  and  then  only  one  day  . . . .” 


5‘  Buchanan  to  Mallory,  September  20,  1863,  Buchanan  Letterbook;  Buchanan  to 
Mitchell,  June  1 3,  1 863,  Mitchell  Papers. 
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Buchanan  was  also  displeased  with  the  builders  at  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  yard  The  site  had  been  ill-chosen;  its  location  near 
a swamp  resulted  m a great  deal  of  sickness  and  dissension 
among  the  workmen.  On  October  1,  1863  Buchanan  informed 
the  naval  secretary  that  one  of  the  contractors  was  unpopular 
with  the  workmen  and  the  other  “a  hard  drinker  [whol 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  Mobile.”  With  the  department’s 
approval,  the  flag  officer  took  the  vessels  out  of  the  contractor’s 
hands,  appointed  a naval  officer  to  supervise  the  shipyard  and 
commissioned  Sidney  Porter  as  a naval  constructor.  Porter 
was  the  former  contractor  who  drank  and  was  absent  much  of 
the  time,  and  Buchanan  hoped  to  control  his  negligence  by  sub- 
jecting him  to  naval  discipline.  Considering  these  problems 
and  remembering  that  Buchanan,  like  many  professional  mili- 
tary officers,  found  working  with  civilians  disagreeable,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  wrote  in  January,  1864,  “I  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  all  contractors/’18 


Under  the  flag  officer’s  constant  surveillance,  the  vessels 
as  they  arrived  in  Mobile  received  their  armor,  guns,  and  crews ; 
after  a shakedown  cruise  they  were  commissioned.  The  Tusca- 
loosa made  her  trial  run  early  in  April,  1863,  followed  two 
weeks  later  by  the  Huntsville.  By  summer  both  of  these  float- 
ing batteries  were  operational,  although  Buchanan  decided  not 
to  send  them  into  the  Bay  because  of  their  slowness.  With  125 
pounds  of  steam  pressure,  the  Tuscaloosa  made  only  two  and  a 
half  knots. 


On  June  18,  1863,  the  hull  of  the  Nashville  arrived  from 
Montgomery  and  was  towed  to  the  navy  yard  for  completion. 
Her  270  foot  length  and  62  foot  beam  gave  her  an  impressive 
appearance — one  officer  after  visiting  the  vessel  wrote  that 
he  was  “perfectly  delighted  with  her.  Never  was  so  much 
pleased  in  my  life.  She  is  a tremendous  monster  ....  The 
Tennessee  is  insignificant  along  side  of  her  . . . 

to  Mitchell,  January  26,  1864,  Mitchell  Papers;  see  also  Buchanan  to  Mallory, 
October  1,  1863,  Buchanan  Letterbook;  Buchanan  to  Farrand,  December  1,  1863, 
Area  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45;  Farrand  to  Buchanan,  April 
5,  1864,  Ebenezer  Farrand  folder,  Citizens  File,  National  Archives  Record  Group 
109;  Voucher,  November  19,  1863,  construction  at  Selma  file,  National  Archives 
Record  Group  45. 

Gift  to  Ellen  Shackleford,  June  19,  1863,  Gift  Papers  (Southern  Historical  Col- 
lection, University  of  North  Carolina). 
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Buchanan  hoped  that  the  Nashville  and  Tennessee  would 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  the  Tennessee  would  not 
be  commissioned  until  February  of  1864,  and  the  Nashville 
more  than  six  months  afterwards.  Because  of  the  problem  of 
acquiring  sufficient  plate  for  armor,  the  flag  officer  determined 
to  complete  one  vessel  at  a time.  The  Nashville,  naked  without 
her  covering  of  iron  armor,  lay  moored  to  a wharf,  while  the 
Tennessee  was  completed.  In  September  Buchanan  reported: 
“The  work  on  the  Tennessee  has  progressed  for  some  weeks 
past  ....  There  is  much  delay  for  want  of  plate  and  bolt  iron; 
it  was  impossible  to  iron  both  sponsons  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
vessel  had  to  be  careened  several  feet  to  enable  them  to  put  the 
iron  on ; even  then  several  of  the  workmen  were  waist  deep 
in  the  water  to  accomplish  it  ...  . The  work  has  been  carried 
on  night  and  day  when  it  could  be  done  advantageously  . . . . 
The  first  course  of  iron  and  part  of  the  second  are  on  one  side 
of  the  Tennessee  and  nearly  all  the  first  course  on  the  opposite 
side.”  By  December,  1863  she  was  ready,  and  Buchanan  wrote 
wishfully,  “if  I only  had  her  guns  and  crews,  and  had  her  across 
the  short  water  on  the  bar,  I would  be  satisfied  it  would  not  be 
long  before  she  should  try  her  strength.”20  But  guns  were  not 
available  and  would  not  be  for  some  time. 

Originally,  the  ordnance  for  the  Mobile  vessels  was  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  iron  works  Colin  McRae  had  acquired  in 
Selma.  The  contract  for  the  casting  of  cannon  signed  between 
representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  with  McRae 
in  February,  1862,  stipulated  that  the  first  guns  were  to  be 
delivered  by  September  1 of  that  year.  It  was,  however,  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  before  the  first  piece  was  forwarded  to  Mobile.  In 
June,  1863,  the  foundry  had  come  under  exclusive  naval  control 
with  the  former  executive  officer  of  the  Virginia,  Catesby  ap 
R.  Jones,  as  its  commanding  officer.  From  the  casting  of  the 
first  experimental  gun  a month  after  he  took  charge,  until  the 
spring  of  1865,  nearly  two  hundred  guns  were  manufactured. 

Because  the  Selma  foundry  was  unable  to  provide  the 
Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa  with  guns,  other  means  had  to  be 
found.  Six,  including  two  42-pounders,  two  32-pounder  smooth- 


to  Mitchell,  December  1 1,  1863,  Mitchell  Papers. 
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bores,  and  two  32-pounder  rifles,  were  obtained  from  the  army 
as  temporary  batteries,  and  later  two  7-ineh  Brooke  guns  were 
sent  from  Tredegar  and  two  more  from  Charleston/1 

The  origin  of  the  Tennessee's  battery  of  six  guns  is  un- 
certain. Presumably  part  of  it  came  from  the  Selma  foundry 
which  shipped  its  first  two  7-inch  Brooke  rifles  to  Mobile  early 
in  January,  1864.  But  it  is  highly  unlikely — as  some  historians 
state — that  her  entire  battery  came  from  the  Selma  works,  at 
least  not  at  first.  On  January  26  Buchanan  wrote  that  her 
battery  was  complete;  and  records  of  the  naval  iron  works  do 
not  indicate  that  additional  guns  were  shipped  to  Mobile  during 
January.  More  than  likely  the  other  four  guns  (6.4-inch 
Brooke  rifles)  came  from  two  stationary  floating  batteries  in 
the  harbor,  for  that  is  what  Buchanan  proposed  to  the  Navy 
Department.22 

The  Nashville's  armament  was  unusual  for  a Confederate 
ironclad.  Because  her  builders  increased  the  forward  inclination 
of  the  shield  to  twenty  nine  degrees,  more  than  the  specifications 
called  for,  the  7-inch  bow  gun  had  to  be  lengthened  several  inches. 
The  Nashville  was  also  one  of  the  first  Confederate  ironclads 
to  use  7-inch  guns  in  her  broadside.  The  standard  broadside 
was  the  6.4  inch  Brooke,  but  the  introduction  of  a new  type  of 
carriage  enabled  the  side-wheel  armored  ship  to  carry  7-inch 
guns.22 

Finding  seamen  to  man  the  ships  was  probably  the  most 
irksome  problem  Buchanan  encountered.  He  wrote  dozens  of 
letters  to  Mallory  and  to  the  various  officers  that  headed  the 

21  The  latter  two  brought  on  a controversy  between  the  Navy  Department  and 
Beauregard  that  went  all  the  way  to  the  President  before  being  decided  in  favor 
of  the  navy.  Tredegar  Foundry  Sale  Book,  December  3,  1862,  Tredegar  Rolling 
Mill  and  Foundry  Collection  (Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond) ; Buchanan  to 
Minor,  October  9,  1862,  Buchanan  Letterbook. 

22  Buchanan  to  Mitchell,  October  7,  1863,  Mitchell  Papers;  Buchanan  to  Mallory, 
October  1,  1863,  Buchanan  Letterbook;  Walter  Stephens,  "The  Brooke  Guns  from 
Selma,”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XX  (1958),  465.  Johnston  states  that 
her  battery  came  from  Selma,  James  D.  Johnston,  The  Ram  Tennessee  at  Mo  i e 
Bay,”  Battles  and  Leaders,  IV,  401. 

23  Brooke  to  Catesby  Jones,  January  15,  1864;  Jones  to  McCorkle,  January  28, 
1864;  McCorkle  to  Jones,  February  1,  27,  1864;  Brooke  to  Buchanan,  January 
21,  1864,  Selma  Foundry  Papers,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 
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Office  of  Orders  and  Detail  requesting  men.  He  complained 
frequently  of  his  inability  to  obtain  men  from  the  army.  For 
example,  on  April  6,  1863  he  wrote:  “I  am  much  in  want  of 
men  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Generals  are 
more  liberal  toward  the  Navy  in  permitting  transfers  from  the 
Army  to  the  Navy  we  cannot  man  either  the  Gun  boats  or 
floating  batteries.”  He  told  Augusta  J.  Evans,  a well  known 
writer  in  Mobile,  that  of  650  applications  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  seamen  in  the  army  to  be  detailed  for  naval  service, 

only  twenty  had  been  approved 21  He  did  receive  a sufficient 

number  of  men  from  the  army  to  fill  his  ship  complements,  and 
contrary  to  his  complaints,  most  military  commanders,  par- 
ticularly General  D.  H.  Maury  at  Mobile,  were  cooperative. 
Perhaps  they  were  impressed  by  the  admiral’s  rank  and  reputa- 
tion, or  by  his  pugnacious  stubborness,  for  military  commanders 
elsewhere  were  notoriously  uncooperative  in  detailing  men  to 
the  navy.  On  December  12,  1863,  Maury  asked  the  Adjutant 
General:  “Please  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  importance  of  affording  every  aid  to  the  naval  commander 
here  in  procuring  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  Army  to  the 
Navy.”25  In  March,  1864  he  offered  Buchanan  artillery  details 
to  man  the  guns  in  the  naval  vessels  if  the  flag  officer  decided 
on  an  attack  before  his  crews  were  completed.  Eventually 
about  150  men  were  detailed  from  a Tennessee  unit  to  serve 
on  the  Tennessee. 

Although  these  Tennesseans  were  praised  during  and  after 
the  war  by  Buchanan  as  well  as  Johnston,  the  admiral  was  not 
entirely  pleased  with  the  personnel  of  the  squadron.  “There 
are  on  board  . . . these  vessels  some  of  the  greatest  vagabonds 
you  will  ever  read  of,”  he  related  to  Mitchell.  “One  or  two 
such  hung  during  this  time  would  have  a wonderful  effect.” 
Buchanan’s  opinion  was  probably  inevitable  considering  the 
fact  that  a large  percentage  of  men  who  manned  his  ships,  as 
well  as  those  throughout  the  Confederate  navy,  were  not  sea- 
men; they  had  never  been  to  sea  or  experienced  the  life  of  a 
jack  tar  in  a ship-of-war  in  the  old  navy.  Only  a well-disciplined 
ship  was  a good  ship  to  a naval  officer  steeped  in  the  tradition 

Quoted  in  Clement  Eaton,  A History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (New  York, 

1954),  325. 

War  Department  Papers,  National  Archives  Record  Group  109. 
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of  Stephen  Decatur  and  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Buchanan  was 
a disciplinarian.  ‘‘If  we  could  use  the  lash  we  should  have  no 
trials  for  desertion  or  thefts— I never  knew  solitary  confine- 
ment to  have  any  effect  upon  a crew.”28  Buchanan  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  regulations  against  corporal  punishment  in 
the  Confederate  navy  and  so  informed  Secretary  Mallory. 

The  flag  officer  was  not  alone  in  his  censorious  opinion  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Mobile  Squadron.  An  officer 
reporting  on  board  the  Morgan  for  the  first  time  was  shocked 
at  her  crew.  “To  call  the  Morgan's  crew  sailors  would  be  dis- 
gracing the  name,”  he  wrote  with  a touch  of  xenophobia;  “Out 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  not  one  is  even  American , much  less  a 
Southerner.  We  have  Irish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Danes,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mexicans,  Indians,  and  Mutezos  [sic]— a set 
of  desperate  cut  throats.  But  worst  of  all  their  loyalty  is 
doubtful ....  I could  go  into  the  country  and  get  ten  Southerners 
and  teach  them  more  in  one  week  about  seamanship  and  gun- 
nery than  these  fellows  will  learn  in  twelve  months.27  A similar 
description  was  given  of  the  Selma's  crew  by  one  of  her  officers. 
By  June,  1864,  there  were  more  than  800  enlisted  men  and  133 
officers  in  the  squadron,  enough  to  man  the  vessels  and  station. 

Buchanan  appealed  almost  as  frequently  for  officers  as  for 
enlisted  men,  and  characteristically,  he  was  constantly  deriding 
the  officers’  competence.  Many  officers  he  wrote,  “appear  to 
think  that  the  Navy  was  made  for  their  pleasure  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  I take  good  care  to  assure  to  them  that  such  is  not  the 
case.”  He  could  be  intemperate  and  vituperative  in  his  remarks 
about  individual  officers,  and  rank,  age,  or  experience  meant 

little  to  him.  “ is  a very  nice  gentleman,  but  he  is  not 

enough  of  a navy  officer  for  me.  He  has  never  felt  much 

interest  in  the  life.”  “Why  did  you  send  me  old ? I don’t 

think  I ever  had  an  officer  of  so  little  force.  He  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  me  .”  “I  am  obliged  [sic]  to  ask  a court  of  Inquiry 

on You  are  aware  that  he  never  was  worth  anything  in 

the  old  Navy.”  “ ’s  Lieutenants  and  officers  are  dissatisfied 

with  him  ....  he  makes  enemies  of  nearly  all  [of  them]” 


20  to  Mitchell,  June  22,  1863,  Mitchell  Papers. 

27  Graves  to  cousin,  March  2,  1862,  Graves  Papers. 
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is  nothing — not  worth  his  salt.”  “ is  here  on  board 

the  Huntsville — wish  he  was  anywhere  else.” 

Although  to  his  officers  he  was  much  more  free  with  his 
criticisms,  he  could  give  compliments.  Farrand  was  “respected,” 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Gift  a “fine  officer,”  Lieutenant  John  R. 
Eggleston  “a  clever  man.”  “I  cannot  get  along  here  without 
[Johnston]  ...  he  is  never  idle;  he  is  constantly  employed  with 
matters  connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  Squadron  ...  a 
thousand  things  which  I cannot  enumerate.”  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  abilities  of  Johnston  that  he  persuaded  the 
department  to  advance  him  over  a number  of  senior  officers  to 
the  rank  of  Commander  in  command  of  the  Tennessee 

Any  attempt  to  generalize  about  the  attitude  of  the  person- 
nel in  the  Mobile  Squadron  towards  Buchanan  would  be  at  best 
haphazard ; there  are  no  known  records  or  diaries  of  enlisted 
men  who  served  in  the  squadron,  and  personal  papers  from 
officers  are  scanty.  Buchanan,  however,  was  the  type  of  per- 
sonality that  a young  officer  would  write  home  about  and  we 
can  gain  some  impressions  from  these  letters.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  and  respected  for  his  courage  and  aggressiveness. 
In  contrast  to  officers  at  other  stations  in  the  Confederacy, 
the  officers  in  Mobile  were  apparently  quite  confident  about 
what  Buchanan  would  be  able  to  do — right  up  to  the  battle  of 
wrote  to  Mitchell,  one  officer  “reported  to  me  for  duty  in  a 
black  coat,  said  he  had  no  uniform  and  had  never  had  one  since 
he  received  his  appointment.”  Lieutenant  Gift’s  admiration 
for  the  admiral  dimmed  somewhat  over  the  uniform  incident. 
“A  week  or  more  since  the  remnant  of  the  crew  of  the  Arkansas 
arrived  here,”  he  wrote,  “Admiral  Buchanan  . . . [informed] 
the  officers  that  he  had  no  use  for  them,  as  they  had  no  uni- 
forms ! ....  I have  heard  it  said  that  with  some  ladies  a sleek 
coat  . . . with  brass  buttons  has  a wonderful  effect,  but  I was 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  with  a man  who  claimed  to  be  a 
warrior  of  age  (there  is  no  doubt  of  that)  ....  From  this,  I 

l or  remarks  about  various  officers  see  Buchanan  to  Mitchell,  April  5,  June  3, 
October  17,  December  1,  3,  1863,  and  March  1,  1864,  in  the  Mitchell  Papers. 
See  also  letters  and  documents  concerning  a Court  of  Inquiry  for  two  officers  in 
the  Mobile  squadron,  Wirt  Family  Papers  (Southern  Historical  Collection,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill). 
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deduct  that  a fashionable  tailor  can  do  more  to  make  a good 
officer  in  the  estimation  of  old  Buchanan  than  the  great  creating 
Prince  of  Heaven.”29  Gift  was  not  altogether  fair,  for  some  of 
the  Arkansas's  crew  were  retained;  but  most  of  them  were 
transferred  to  Charleston. 

Mobile  Bay.  Most  complaints  concerned  his  strict  observance 
of  regulations,  particularly  about  the  wearing  of  uniforms. 
Shortly  after  taking  command  of  the  station,  Buchanan  issued 
an  order  requiring  all  officers  to  wear  “at  all  times  when  on 
duty”  the  prescribed  uniform.  Elsewhere  in  the  Confederacy, 
even  in  Richmond,  wearing  the  grey  uniform,  although  required 
by  regulations,  was  not  strictly  enforced.  Many  officers  who 
had  been  in  the  old  navy  simply  changed  the  buttons  on  their 
blue  coats.  Buchanan,  however,  was  indignant  when,  as  he 

In  spite  of  Old  Buck’s  penchant  for  regulations  and  disci- 
pline ; in  spite  of  the  discomforts  and  ill-health  that  were  always 
present  while  serving  on  ironclads  in  a semi-tropical  area,  life 
was  generally  pleasant  for  the  officers  of  the  Mobile  Squadron. 
Mobile,  with  a population  of  approximately  25,000  inhabitants, 
was  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  Confederacy. 
William  Howard  Russell,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  noted  in  his  diary:  “The  city  . . . abounds  in 
oyster  saloons,  drinking  houses,  lager-beer  and  wine-shops,  and 
gambling  and  dancing  places  . . . the  most  foreign-looking  city 
I have  yet  seen  in  the  States.”30  Naval  duty  was  such  that 
officers  and  men  could  take  advantage  of  the  many  diversions 
in  the  city.  The  wooden  vessels  of  the  squadron  rotated  at 
guarding  the  passes  to  the  Bay — a tour  down  the  Bay  lasting 
for  two  weeks  to  a month.  When  in  harbor  they  usually 
anchored  near  the  center  of  the  city — opposite  the  post  office 
and  Battle  House  hotel.  Gift  described  a typical  day  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor:  “We  are  in  four  watches,  which  gives  me  two 
days  on  duty  and  two  days  off.  On  my  liberty  days  I go  on 

3:1  Gift  to  Ellen,  August  2,  1863,  Gift  Papers;  see  also  Simms  to  Jones,  March  4, 
20,  1864,  Area  file,  National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 

Russell,  My  Diary,  North  and  South,  108.  Other  wartime  descriptions  of  Mobile 
can  be  found  in  De  Leon,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals,  71-73;  FitzGerald  Ross, 
Cities  and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States,  ed.  Richard  Harwell  (Urbana,  1958), 
193_94;  Arthur  Freemantle,  The  Freemantle  Diary,  ed.  Walter  Lord  (Boston, 
1954),  103-04. 
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shore  at  half  past  nine  and  find  some  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  whom  I consume  the  time  until  2:00  P.M.  I then  return 
on  board  to  dinner  (and  by  the  way  we  live  very  well)  and 
remain  until  after  quarters  at  4 and  then  go  ashore  until  tea 
time.  It  seems  precisely  like  living  a very  short  distance  from 
the  city.” 

The  war  had  little  effect  on  social  activities  in  the  city. 
The  genteel  custom  of  calling  upon  certain  prominent  families 
in  the  city  was  still  customary  and  naval  officers  frequented 
the  homes  of  Augusta  Evans,  Madame  Le  Vert,  and  others.  The 
navy  reciprocated  by  holding  ship-board  balls  and  dinners,  and 
by  taking  moonlight  cruises  down  the  Bay.  The  old  admiral 
himself  did  not  disdain  such  affairs;  a journalist  describing  a 
river  boat  excursion  which  included  the  governor  of  Alabama, 
General  Maury,  and  Buchanan,  wrote:  “A  very  good  band  of 
music  from  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  played,  and 
dancing  was  soon  got  up  in  the  splendid  saloon  ....  Admiral 
Buchanan,  who  was  looking  on,  joined  in  this,  and  naturally  by 
doing  so  created  a great  deal  of  confusion  and  merriment,  at 
which  he  was  in  high  glee.”01 


Social  duties  were  a tonic  for  the  monotonous  but  normal 
wartime  duty  of  waiting.  Occasionally,  some  excitement  would 
be  generated  when  a blockade  runner  would  slip  into  the  Bay. 
The  Confederate  steamers  would  then  fire  a few  shells  to  dis- 
courage the  blockaders  from  venturing  too  close.  This  respite 
was  only  temporary,  however,  and  by  1864  blockade  running 
had  slowed  down  to  a trickle. 


On  February  16,  1864,  the  Tennessee  was  placed  in  com- 
mission. Considered  by  many,  including  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  to 
be  the  most  powerful  ironclad  built  from  the  keel  up  within  the 
Confederacy,  she  was  slightly  over  two  hundred  feet  in  overall 
length  with  a rather  broad  beam  of  forty-eight  feet. 


Ross,  Cities  and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States , 196.  For  social  activities  in 
Mobile  see  Gift  to  Ellen,  June  13,  August  2,  1863,  Gift  Papers;  Gnmball  to 
mother,  October  10,  25,  1862,  John  Grimball  Collection  (Duke  University 
Library,  Durham);  George  C.  Waterman,  "Notable  Naval  Events  of  the  War 
Confederate  Veteran , VII  (1899),  450;  Mary  Waring,  Mm  tarings  Journa  . 
1863  and  1 86 5.  ed.  Thad  Holt,  Jr.  (Mobile,  1964),  4. 
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Mallory  originally  had  sent  his  most  aggressive  senior 
officer  to  Mobile  not  only  to  raise  the  blockade  off  that  city, 
but  also  to  cooperate  in  a combined  effort  to  regain  New  Orleans 
and  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Several  plans  were  suggested 
which  included,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  cooperation  of  armor- 
clads  building  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  armies  of  first  Beau- 
regard, later  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  finally  Kirby  Smith.  Any 
plan  to  attack  New  Orleans  hinged  upon  the  availability  of  a 
powerful  force  of  ironclads,  and  by  the  late  spring  of  1864,  it  was 
crystal  clear  that  such  a force  would  not  be  ready  in  the  near 
future.  The  three  vessels  under  construction  on  the  Tombigbee 
were  without  armor,  and  no  armor  was  available ; the  Tuscaloosa 
and  Huntsville  were  unseaworthy;  the  Nashville  was  nearly 
ready,  but  she  was  weak  because  of  her  exposed  wheels,  slow 
speed,  and  inadequate  armor.  In  order  to  provide  her  with  a 
limited  amount  of  armor  (bow  and  forward  part  of  the  shield) 
plate  had  to  be  taken  from  the  decrepit  Baltic.  The  old  con- 
verted cotton  lighter  and  first  ironclad  in  the  Bay  was  so  worm 
eaten  that  she  was  no  longer  seaworthy;  “rotten  as  punk,  . . . 
about  as  fit  to  go  into  action  as  a mud  scow,”  her  commanding 
officer  described  her.  In  brief,  Buchanan’s  ironclad  squadron 
for  offensive  operations  consisted  of  one  ship — the  Tennessee. 
Unfortunately  this  vessel  was  the  only  ironclad  that  the  flag 
officer  had  to  defend  the  Bay  against  Farragut’s  attack  early 
in  August.  The  Nashville  was  too  vulnerable,  and  the  Huntsville 
and  Tuscaloosa’s  power  plants  were  so  weak  that  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  escape  back  up  the  river  in  case  of  disaster. 
Buchanan  was  forced  to  face  the  powerful  Union  fleet  with  one 
ironclad  and  three  small  wooden  gunboats. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  RYLAND  RANDOLPH  AS  SEEN  THROUGH 
HIS  LETTERS  TO  JOHN  W.  DUBOSE 

By 

Sarah  Woolf  oik  Wiggins 

Ryland  Randolph  was  one  of  Alabama’s  most  colorful  news- 
papermen. As  editor  of  the  Tuskaloosa  Independent  Monitor 
1867-1871,  he  gained  wide  reputation  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  South  as  a spokesman  for  Southern  resistence  to  the 
forces  of  change  wrought  by  Reconstruction  in  the  South.  In 
the  post-war  years  he  enjoyed  the  dubious  prestige  of  editing 
the  only  Alabama  newspaper  suppressed  by  military  order;  of 
being  the  only  Alabama  citizen  tried  by  military  tribunal  for 
attempted  murder  of  a Negro;  of  being  the  only  member  of  the 
Alabama  legislature  expelled  while  away  on  his  honeymoon. 
Later  Randolph  continued  his  career  as  a journalist  for  other 
newspapers  in  Tuskaloosa  and  Birmingham,  always  creating 
controversy  by  his  outspoken  criticism  of  evil  as  he  saw  it, 
even  within  his  own  Democratic  party  in  Alabama. 

Despite  Randolph’s  prominence  during  Reconstruction  al- 
most nothing  has  heretofore  been  known  about  his  family  back- 
ground or  about  his  personal  life.2  Such  a vacuum  may  now 
be  filled  by  information  available  in  a series  of  Randolph’s 
letters  written  to  J.  W.  DuBose  between  May,  1900,  and  May, 
1903;  these  are  now  in  the  DuBose  papers  in  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Three  years  before  his 
death  in  1903  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  Randolph  began  this 
correspondence  with  DuBose,  a war-ruined  planter  who  had 
turned  to  newspaper  work  and  subsequently  to  writing  Alabama 
history.  DuBose  seems  to  have  initiated  the  correspondence 
with  Randolph  by  requesting  information  about  prominent  Ala- 
bamians for  his  own  historical  work.  The  two  struck  respon- 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
Research  Committee  for  a broader  project  of  which  this  paper  is  a part. 

The  entry  in  Thomas  M.  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography  (Chicago,  1921),  IV,  1412,  is  the  only  biographical  reference  to 
Randolph  in  a standard  Alabama  history.  Randolph  is  there  noted  as  a journalist 
whose  last  residence  before  his  death  was  Birmingham. 
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sive  chords  in  each  other — DuBose  a man  already  deaf  and 
Randolph  a one-legged  semi-invalid,  both  vitally  interested  in 
the  history  of  Alabama. 

Unfortunately,  only  Randolph’s  letters  to  DuBose  have 
survived.  Though  written  some  forty  years  after  most  of  the 
events  had  occurred,  they  reflect  Randolph’s  remarkably  accur- 
ate memory,  as  a comparison  of  the  letters  with  the  accounts  of 
these  episodes  reported  in  the  Independent  Monitor  demon- 
strates. Randolph’s  first  letters  to  DuBose  in  May,  1900, 
answered  queries  made  of  him  for  family  biographical  informa- 
tion. Then  as  the  correspondence  warmed,  Randolph  reminisced 
in  a lively  style  on  many  subjects;  antebellum  plantation  life, 
naval  adventures,  Civil  War  campaigns,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama during  Reconstruction.  A lapse  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  the  correspondence,  a silence  that  lasted  almost  three  years. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Randolph’s  beloved  wife,  the 
former  Katharine  Clay  Withers,  died  (probably  in  the  summer 
of  1901),  and  Randolph  in  his  grief  seems  to  have  gone  into  a 
state  of  deep  shock.'  When  the  letters  resumed  in  March,  1903, 
the  tone  was  markedly  different;  Randolph  was  a broken  man, 
weary  in  body  and  spirit.  Once  renewed,  however,  the  corres- 
pondence blossomed. 

Ryland  Randolph  was  born  October  28,  1835,  in  a log  cabin 
in  Mesopotamia,  Alabama,  near  present-day  Eutaw.  His  father, 
Victor  M.  Randolph,  was  born  the  son  of  Brett  Randolph  and 
Lucy  Beverley  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  in  July,  1797. 
His  education  was  begun  at  home,  mainly  through  his  mother 
and  elder  brothers,  Edward  B.,  Robert  C.,  and  Richard  Randolph. 
Then  after  attending  a local  school,  he  was  appointed  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  as  a midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  His  first 
service  was  under  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  against  the 
Algerian  pirates.  Later  he  was  attached  for  some  years  to  the 
frigate  Boston  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  As  a twenty- 
five  year  old  lieutenant  he  was  ordered  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
where  he  first  met  Augusta  Granbery,  the  daughter  of  a mer- 
chant sea  captain.  They  were  married  the  following  year.4 

Lucy  R.  Taylor  to  J.  W.  DuBose,  September  6,  1901,  John  W.  DuBose  Papers, 

(Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery). 

' Ryland  Randolph  to  J.  W.  DuBose,  May  15,  1900,  March  19,  1903,  DuBose 

Papers. 
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Sometime  after  the  birth  of  Ryland  Randolph  the  family 
moved  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi, where  his  mother  died  in  1839  when  Ryland  was  three 
and  a half  years  old.  Lieutenant  Randolph  then  left  the  child 
in  Norfolk  in  the  care  of  his  wife’s  mother  and  two  sisters.  In 
1842  Victor  M.  Randolph  received  command  of  the  U.S.  sloop- 
of-war  Ontario,  and  the  boy  accompanied  his  father  on  cruises 
aboard  this  ship." 

Next  Ryland  was  sent  to  live  at  the  home  of  an  uncle,  Dr. 
Robert  Carter  Randolph,  who  then  owned  “Oakleigh,”  a planta- 
tion near  Greensboro,  Alabama.  Years  later  Ryland  Randolph 
affectionately  recalled  his  uncle  and  the  comfortable  antebellum 
life  he  knew  on  his  uncle’s  plantation. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Randolph  was  a son  of  Brett  Randolph  and  Lucy 
Beverley,  and  I think  was  born  in  Culpepper  Co.  Va. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  medicine  he  got  the 
appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving 
a few  years.  He  then  resigned  and  located,  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  enjoyed 
a very  large  practice,  and  became  immensely  popular. 
While  still  quite  a young  man  he  married  a wealthy  widow, 
Mrs.  Farrar,  nee  Beverley,  and  his  first  cousin,  and  soon 
retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  locating  on  a 
plantation  two  miles  from  Greensboro,  which  he  christened 
[sic]  “Oakleigh”.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  everybody 
and  many  stood  in  awe  of  him  because  of  his  great  reserve 
and  dignity.  He  was  a very  handsome  man,  about  5 ft.  10 
in.  high,  straight  black  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes  that  seemed 
to  penetrate  one.  Latterly,  he  led  the  life  of  an  anchoiet, 
[sic]  and  rarely  appeared  in  public.  A little  off  from  the 
mansion  was  a room  which  contained  his  large  and  valu- 
able library.  This  room  he  occupied  day  and  night,  rarely 
appearing  except  at  meal-time.  From  being  once  the  most 
genial  and  popular  of  men,  he  seems  to  have  become,  m the 
latter  days  of  his  life,  austere  and  hermit-like  m his  tastes. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  thoroughly  well  informed 
on  all  subjects,  whether  historical,  scientific  or  political, 
though  he  never  took  any  part  in  politics  except  to  vote. 


3 ibid. 
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During  the  many  years  that  I lived  under  his  roof  I never 
knew  of  his  going  inside  of  a church;  and  I think  his 
religious  views  would  have  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Free  Thinkers  of  today.  But  he  was  always  courteous  to 
preachers,  many  of  whom  often  visited  Oakleigh  because 
of  church  affiliations  of  others  of  the  family.  Indeed,  I 
never  knew  my  uncle  to  fail  to  request  them  to  offer  grace 
before  meals,  purely  out  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  de- 
mands of  hospitality,  and  not  because  he  had  any  faith  in 
such  observances,  for,  indeed,  he  had  not.  Notwithstanding 
his  reserve,  he  was  fond  of  children  to  the  extent  of  contri- 
buting to  their  pleasures.  For  instance,  in  the  ’40s  he 
would  treat  us,  once  a week,  to  a magic-lantern  show,  him- 
self pushing  the  slides  and  explaining.  The  instrument  cost 
several  hundred  dollars,  and  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  a great  rarity.  The  room  used  was  the  extremely  large 
parlor  at  Oakleigh,  and  whilst  the  inside  was  filled  with 
whites — visitors  & others — the  doors  and  windows  were 
occupied  by  the  numerous  house-servants  and  their  children. 
Dr.  Randolph  never  practiced  his  profession  after  locating 
near  Greensboro,  except  that  when  occasion  called  for  it, 
he  did  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  charity-practice.  He 
was  apparently  a good  business  man  in  those  days,  for  his 
property  accumulated,  both  in  land  and  slaves,  despite  the 
fact  that  Oakleigh  was  conducted  in  a style  bordering  on 
the  extravagant.  Apparently,  every  want  and  every  fancy 
of  the  family  was  gratified  so  far  as  money  could  effect  it.0 

In  another  letter  Ryland  Randolph  added: 

He  [Dr.  R.  C.  Randolph]  was  the  embodiment  of  hospitality, 
the  prince  of  gracious  hosts.  Especially  was  he  loyal  to 
those  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  matterless  how  remote 
the  relationship,  and  I have  frequently  known  of  Oakleigh 
mansion  filled  for  weeks  and  months  at  a time  with  friends 
and  relatives.  Often  these  latter  were  in  straightened 
circumstances,  and  such  always  found  a welcome  asylum 
in  his  roomy,  aristocratic-looking  home.  Amongst  these 
who  were  entertained  for  many  months,  were  Robert 
Beverley  Randolph  and  his  beautiful  daughter  Mittie.  Now, 
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this  was  the  noted  man  who  had  pulled  General  (then  Presi- 
dent) Jackson’s  nose.  Though  quite  a small  boy,  I well 
remember  listening  with  interest  to  his  account  'of  that 
memorable  event.  Although  a very  old  man  when  1 saw 
him,  he  had  a commanding  appearance,  and  evidently  had 
been  very  handsome  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  in  which 
service  he  stood  very  high.  His  description  of  the  Jackson 
incident  differed  widely  from  most  of  the  so-called  historical 
accounts,  and  he  did  just  what  any  impulsive,  high-toned 
gentleman  would  have  done  who  saw  himself  robbed  of  his 
fair  name  and  the  robber  in  his  presence.  At  that  time 
Jackson  was  apotheosized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  no  matter  under  what  provocation  he  were 
insulted,  the  ruling  democracy  were  ready  to  rise  up  in 
arms  against  the  individual  having  the  audacity  to  offer 
such  an  affront.  Like  a great  many  naval  officers,  Lieut. 
Randolph  was  a poor  man  with  a large  family,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  profession  for  a livelihood.  By  the 
unjust  action  of  the  President,  the  lieutenant  lost  his 
reputation,  which  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  salary, 
and  such  was  the  prejudice  aroused  against  him  that  he 
could  not  secure  honorable  employment  as  a civilian.  I 
perfectly  remember  how  my  young  blood  boiled  with  in- 
dignation at  his  ill-treatment,  and  how  sorry  I felt  for  the 
old  man  who  had  not  only  been  cast  adrift  upon  the  un- 
sympathetic world,  but  had  been  wounded  in  the  most  vital 
part  of  man — his  reputation;  besides  had  been  hounded  by 
the  press  that  was  almost  wholly  bitterly  against  him.  The 
old  man  never  recovered  from  the  results  of  his  seemingly 
rash  act,  and  very  soon  after  departing  from  Oakley  [sic] 
died  from  what  I always  believed  to  be  a broken  heart. 

Oakleigh  was  celebrated  for  the  many  entertainments  given 
under  its  wide-spreading  roof.  The  large  number  of 
people  who  enjoyed  the  family’s  friendship — the  compara- 
tively few  who  still  live — must  call  to  mind  with  immense 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  innumerable  recherche  dinings 
and  evening  parties  participated  in  by  them.  Those  guests 
from  a distance  of  some  miles  frequently  remained,  undei 
hospitable  pressure,  for  days  following  these  joyous  occa- 
sions, affording  the  young  folks  of  both  sexes  continued 
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pleasure  in  one  another’s  society.  An  immense  Chinese 
gong  heralded  the  announcements  of  meals  and  also  for 
rising  from  bed  in  the  mornings.  This  instrument  of  Bed- 
lam was  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  large 
premises;  but  the  well-known  old  butler  “Billy’  had  per- 
formed this  pleasing  duty  for  so  long  a time  that  he  had 
become  an  expert  in  the  business;  so  that  what  at  first 
almost  shocked  those  close  to  the  sound,  eventually  became 
sweet  music,  especially  to  those  having  good  appetites. 
Mrs.  Randolph  was  renowned  for  her  splendid  housekeep- 
ing, and  never  could  there  have  been  a more  perfect  system 
in  household  management.  There  were  about  a dozen 
house-servants  at  her  beck  and  call,  all  thoroughly  trained 
and  made  attractive  by  becoming  apparel.  Everywhere 
were  indications  of  luxurious  wealth ; and  whilst  every 
reasonable  desire  was  satisfied  there  was  no  wanton  extra- 
vagance. A few  hundred  yards  from  the  “Great-house”, 
(as  the  negroes  called  the  residence  of  their  master)  was 
the  negro  quarter,  with  its  large  population.  This  was 
laid  off  instreets  and  alleys,  the  same  as  a well-regulated 
town.  Besides  this  home  plantation,  Dr.  R.  had  two  or 
three  others  near  by  and  one  in  the  Canebrake.  Often  when 
returning  from  hunting  or  fishing,  tired  and  hungry,  the 
inviting  odors  of  bacon  and  greens  would  induce  me  to  drop 
in  at  some  old  “aunty’s”  house,  where  she  would  invite  me 
to  eat;  and  those  homely  meals  of  bacon  and  greens,  corn- 
pones  and  buttermilk,  served  on  an  immaculate  table-cover, 
afforded  more  satisfaction  than  the  most  sumptuous  repast 
at  the  “Great-house.”7 

At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  Ryland  Randolph  was  sent  to 
Tuskaloosa  to  the  home  of  another  uncle,  where  he  lived  with 
his  paternal  grandmother  and  aunt,  and  there  was  sent  to 
school.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1846,  Randolph’s 
father,  now  a captain,  served  as  a volunteer  aboard  the  U.S. 
ship  Vixen  under  the  command  of  Captain  Josiah  Tattnall  and 
was  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1847  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Pensacola,  Florida,  navy  yard  as  second  in  command,  and 
Ryland  Randolph  soon  joined  him  there.  The  boy  attended 
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school  at  the  navy  hospital  until  his  teacher  died  in  a yellow 
fever  epidemic.8 

In  1849  Captain  Randolph  took  command  of  the  U.S  ship 
Albany.  Under  orders  he  broke  up  the  famous  Round  Island 
expedition  that  was  organizing  to  invade  Cuba.  From  Havana 
the  Albany  proceeded  to  Brazil  in  1850  with  young  Ryland 
aboard.  They  sailed  up  the  Amazon  River  some  sixty  miles  to 
the  city  of  Para,  where  they  remained  two  or  three  weeks.  Just 
before  they  left,  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  Ryland  Randolph 
became  the  second  case  on  board.  Two  officers  and  several 
men  died  on  the  way  down  the  river,  but  once  out  to  sea  the 
disease  ceased  to  spread.  On  the  voyage  home  the  ship  visited 
Mai  tinique,  Barbados,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  young  Ryland’s  most  interesting  experiences  on  this 
trip  occurred  in  Haiti. 

Whilst  in  Port  au  Prince  I called  with  my  father  at  the 
Palace  of  the  then  Emperor,  or  Solugue,  Faustin  II.  He 
was  a large,  black,  thick-lipped  negro,  having  a bald  head 
and  dressed  in  a blue  uniform.  He  had  a mulatto  inter- 
preter, as  he  spoke  in  French.  I saw  some  20  or  30  children 
of  all  sizes,  the  youngest  being  entirely  nude,  and  the 
others,  male  and  female,  having  only  shirts  reaching  to 
their  knees.  One  Sunday  the  solugue  mounted  on  a black 
charger  reviewed  his  troops,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  all 
negroes.  The  uniforms  and  mountings  of  the  officers 
were  amazing  in  the  extreme.  Mostly,  the  former  consisted 
of  old  cast-off  uniforms  of  other  countries,  apparently 
ancient  enough  to  belong  to  revolutionary  times.  The  latter 
were  mostly  donkeys,  the  splay  feet  of  riders  nearly  reach- 
ing the  ground.  The  emperor’s  staff  was  rather  better 
mounted,  but  no  better  clothed.  Whilst  standing  on  a side- 
walk watching  the  Emperor  gallop  by,  his  hat  off  and  his 
bald  head  shining  in  the  sun,  a mob  of  negroes  near  me 
rushed  at  me  jabbering  in  French,  gesticulating  wildly  and 
jerked  my  hat  off.  I discovered  that  this  rather  violent 
demonstration  was  caused  by  my  failure  to  doff  my  hat  and 
salute  his  majesty.  The  court-officials  had  some  ludicrous 
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titles,  such  as  the  Lord  of  Lemonade,  Duke  of  Marmalade, 
&c.  &c.  At  a ball  I attended  one  night,  I was  horrified  to 
see  some  of  our  ship’s  lieutenants  actually  dancing  round 
dances  with  some  of  the  negresses,  who  flourished  in  the 
titles  of  countesses,  dutchesses  [s£c]  &c.  &c.  and  a big  buck 
negro  officer  waltzed  with  a daughter  of  the  American 
consul,  who  proved  to  be  a Yankee.0 

Eventually,  the  Albany  returned  to  Havana,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  Germantown , a man-of-war  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Lowndes.  As  Captain  Randolph  was  ranking  officer, 
he  took  command  of  both  vessels.  At  that  point  events  occurred 
which  almost  led  to  war  with  Spain. 

Capt.  Randolph,  hearing  that  a couple  of  American  mer- 
chantmen (a  barque  and  brig)  had  just  been  captured  by 
two  Spanish  war  vessels  and  were  being  escorted  to 
Havana,  called  on  the  Captain-General  to  try  to  induce  him 
to  release  the  captured  vessels,  as  they  had  been  taken  many 
miles  from  the  Cuban  coast.  Failing  to  move  that  official 
by  argument,  Capt.  R.  informed  him  that  he  would  sail  out 
of  the  harbor  and  take  the  vessels  by  force.  The  Captain- 
General  told  him  that  that  meant  war.  Capt.  R.  replied: 
“Then  let  it  be  war.”  He  immediately  returned  to  his 
vessel  that  was  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  signalled  the 
“Germantown”  to  follow  him  out  to  sea.  We  (I  was  on 
board)  soon  sailed  under  the  frowning  guns  of  Morro. 
After  beating  about  near  the  coast  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
lookout  reported  four  vessels  coming  in  sight,  two  Spanish 
men-of-war  followed  by  the  two  captured  American  mer- 
chantmen. The  decks  of  the  “Albany”  and  “Germantown” 
were  cleared  for  action,  guns  shotted  and  all  hands  beat  to 
quarters.  Meantime  the  shore  near  Havana  was  lined  with 
a vast  assembly  of  people — probably  15,000  or  more  who 
had  got  an  inkling  of  the  probability  of  a fight,  and  were 
there  to  see  it.  Our  vessels  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish 
ships,  the  men  at  the  big  guns  eager  for  a battle.  Just 
before  we  got  within  range,  a most  unfortunate  event 
happened.  Coming  at  full  speed  was  the  U.S.  Steamer 
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“Saranac,”  commanded  by  Commodore  Tattnall,  who  sig- 
nalled us  to  heave-to.  As  he  ranked  my  father,  the  latter 
had  no  option  in  the  matter.  Commodore  T.  informed  us 
that  he  had  steamed  in  all  haste  from  Washington  with 
orders  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  Spanish  authorities. 
(It  seems  that  our  government  had  an  idea  that  such  was 
threatened.)  This  was  sad  news  for  the  “Albany’s”  crew, 
which  was  eager  for  the  fray ; and  soon  we  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  beholding  the  Spanish  ships  and  their  unlawful 
prizes  sailing  by  us  for  the  harbor  of  Havana.  I never 
saw  a madder  set  of  men  than  those  who  reluctantly  left 
their  guns,  and  my  father  was  terribly  disappointed.  Had 
the  “Saranac”  been  just  one  hour  later  in  arriving  on  the 
scene,  those  American  vessels  would  have  been  retaken  at 
any  cost,  and  in  the  year  1850  war  with  Spain  would  have 
resulted. 

Whilst  we  had  two  sloops-of-war  of  22  guns  each,  the 
Spaniards  had  one  frigate  and  a brig— thus  the  forces  were 
about  equal;  but  there  were  no  fears  on  our  side  as  to  the 
result.  In  subsequent  years  my  father  often  spoke  of  this, 
what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
have  befallen  him ; for,  had  he  been  let  alone  he  would  have 
rescued  those  Americans  and  perhaps  have  sunk  their 
lawless  captors.  This  would  have  made  of  him  a hero  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  tired  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  Spain,  and  would  have  welcomed  war.  And 
his  best  friend,  Commo.  Tattnall,  was  the  innocent  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  a timid  administration,  who  wrought 
this  mischief  to  his  ambitious  hopes!10 

After  these  events  the  Albany  proceeded  to  Pensacola, 
where  young  Ryland  left  the  ship  and  returned  to  Alabama  to 
school. 

In  1851-2  I went  to  school,  first  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  near 
which  my  oldest  brother  had  a plantation,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Greene  Springs  School.  Subsequently,  I entered 
Archibald’s  school  at  Eutaw,  and  later  I went  to  Pike 
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Power’s  high  school  near  Staunton,  Va.  and  later  still  to 
the  High  School  at  Alexandria,  Va.  That  was  my  mis- 
fortune— I went  to  too  many  different  schools  for  my  own 
good.  In  1853  my  father  was  again  ordered  as  second 
officer  in  command  of  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Commo- 
dore Josiah  Tattnall  being  chief  in  command.  As  soon  as 
I reached  there  I attended  school,  but  had  not  been  in  it 
a month,  when  Commodore  Tattnall  tendered  to  me  a clerk- 
ship in  his  office  paying  $80.00  per  month.  This,  of  course, 
I could  not  resist.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  of  1853, 
the  yellow  fever  broke  out  with  great  virulence,  a large 
number  of  officers  and  their  families  dying.  Large 
numbers  ran  away,  and  there  were  hardly  enough  well 
persons  left  to  bury  the  dead.  My  father  and  myself, 
having  already  had  the  dread  disease,  escaped.  He  acted 
as  chaplain  often  in  burying  the  dead.11 

It  was  then  that  a great  sorrow  pervaded  the  surviviors, 
caused  by  the  report  that  the  universally  beloved  Commo. 
Tattnall  had  died  at  his  residence  of  the  prevailing  fever. 
I called,  expecting  to  see  him  a corpse;  but  whilst  I found 
his  family  in  tears  was  glad  to  find  him  still  alive,  though 
struggling  between  life  and  death.  That  night  a change 
came  over  his  case  for  the  better,  and  he  actually  recovered 
and  enjoyed  a perusal  of  many  obituary  notices  of  his 
sad  demise.1" 

Randolph  attended  the  University  of  Alabama  in  the  late 
1850’s  and  then  settled  to  planting  near  Eutaw  and  subsequently 
near  Forkland  in  Greene  County,  Alabama,  where  he  had  some 
forty  or  fifty  slaves.  In  1858  he  sold  out  and  bought  a planta- 
tion six  miles  from  Montgomery,  and  his  father  also  bought  a 
home  in  the  southern  area  of  that  city.13 

In  the  years  just  before  the  Civil  War  talk  of  secession  ex- 
cited Montgomery,  especially  since  William  Lowndes  Yancey, 
seccesion’s  ardent  advocate  resided  nearby.  Randolph  witnessed  a 
street  fight  between  Yancey’s  son,  Benjamin  C.,  and  J.  J.  Seibels, 

Ibid.,  March  19,  1903.  See  also  May  15,  1900. 
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editor  of  the  Montgomery  Confederation.  Randolph  described 
this  fight  which  developed  over  political  matters  and  also  added 
his  recollections  about  William  L.  Yancey. 

I was  seated  on  the  veranda  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  when  I 
saw  Ben  and  Seibels  meet  at  the  mouth  of  Court  St.  He 
rushed  upon  him,  and  the  latter  warded  off  the  blow  with 
his  closed  umbrella.  It  looked  to  me  like  a pigmy  attacking 
a giant,  for  Ben  was  a small  and  delicate-looking  man,  while 
Seibels  was  of  Giant  frame.  Banks,  his  partner  in  editing 
“The  Cooperator”  newspaper  [Confederation]  was  with 
him,  and  a large  crowd  gathered  and  separated  them 
immediately.  Ben  assailed  Seibels  because  of  an  editorial 
in  “The  Cooperator,”  [Confederation]  highly  offensive  to 
his  father,  between  whom  and  Seibels  bad  blood  had  long 
existed.  The  trial  of  Ben  was  to  come  off  in  a magistrate’s 
court,  his  father  to  defend  him;  but  Seibels  very  magnani- 
mously failed  to  appear  against  him,  he  being  little  more 
than  a boy  ....  I heard  him  [Yancey]  in  the  Opera  House 
deliver  that  memorable  speech  on  his  return  from  his  brief 
campaign  in  some  of  the  far  Eastern  States,  when  he  gave 
such  a dark  picture  of  the  politics  of  those  South-hating 
states.  Of  course  it  was  the  grandest  oration  that  I ever 
listened  to,  and  the  crowded  house  almost  went  wild  with 
enthusiasm ; both  men  and  women  often  rising  to  their  feet 
and  cheering.  Most  of  the  throng  kept  their  seats  some 
little  time  after  he  had  concluded,  as  though  waiting  for 
more.  I also  heard  Bob  Toombs’  famous  speech  in  the 
same  house,  but,  though  a great  effort,  did  not,  to  my 
mind,  compare  with  Yancey’s.14 

The  coming  of  the  Civil  War  brought  upheaval  to  the 
Randolph  family  as  to  the  rest  of  the  South. 

Though  born  and  bred  in  Virginia,  my  father  was  a citizen 
of  Alabama,  and  on  the  very  day  that  the  latter  state 
seceded  from  the  Union,  he  sent  up  his  resignation.  At 
this  time  he  enjoyed  the  highest  rank  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
that  of  Commodore.  He  was  an  ardent  secessionist,  and 
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blamed  those  Southern  Officers,  who  commanding  vessels, 
sailed  them  into  Northern  ports  instead  of  Southern.  He 
often  said  that  had  he  been  in  command  of  a squadron  at 
that  time,  he  would,  if  possible,  deliver  the  entire  aggreate 
[sic]  of  war  vessels  to  the  Confederate  authorities.  He 
very  much  blamed  his  classmate  , Admirel  [sic]  Buchanan 
for  his  vascillation  early  in  the  war ; and  it  was  this : 
Buchanan  claimed  Maryland  as  the  state  to  which  he  owed 
allegiance.  At  the  time  that  the  states  began  to  secede, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  When 
Virginia  withdrew,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  thinking 
that  Maryland  would  follow  suit.  But,  as  its  well  known, 
she  failed  to  do  so.  Thereupon  he  begged  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  his  request  was  scornfully  refused. 
So,  [he]  had  nothing  left  him  but  to  join  the  South,  and 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the 
ram  “Virginia/’  improperly  called  by  the  Yankees  “Merri- 
mac.”  With  the  first  troops  that  left  Montgomery  for  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Commo.  R.  was  among  them,  and 
aided  in  the  peaceful  capture  of  that  place.  Then  the 
governor  of  Florida  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mandant pro  tern  of  the  yard,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
several  months.  Unfortunately,  Confederate  Secretary  of 
Navy  [Stephen]  Mallory  was  his  remorseless  enemy;  and 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy  he  deprived 
him  of  his  command.  All  during  the  war  my  father  was 
given  unimportant  commands,  and  no  opportunity  was  given 
him  to  distinguish  himself ; this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  very  first  officer  of  his  rank  to  resign  from  the  old 
Navy  and  to  offer  his  services  to  the  new;  and,  too,  he  had 
often  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
efficient  officers  of  the  old  regime.  For  sometime  [sic] 
he  was  kept  in  command  of  batteries  on  York  river,  Va., 
and  later  owing  to  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  powers  that  be  by  his  influential  friends,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  almost  worthless  “mosquito  fleet’  at 
Mobile  .... 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  living  in  the  City 
of  Montgomery,  and  owned  a large  number  of  negroes  and 
a splendid  plantation  6 miles  from  town.  These  he  had 
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accumulated  from  savings  of  his  salary  for  many  years. 
Unhappily  he  sold  his  land  for  Confederate  bonds  such 
was  his  faith  in  the  “lost  cause”,  and,  of  course,  his  negroes 
went  the  way  of  others.15 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  Randolph’s  father  swapped 
some  Texas  land  for  a farm  two  miles  west  of  Wetumpka  not 
far  from  the  home  of  former  Governor  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick. 
Commodore  Randolph  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  Brett  Randolph 
near  Blount  Springs,  Alabama,  in  1876  at  the  age  of  eighty.10 

Ryland  Randolph  also  joined  the  war  effort. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I was  a member  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Mounted  Rifles,  under  Capt.  Jas.  H.  Clanton,  with 
W.  W.  Allen  1st  lieutenant,  and  went  with  that  company 
to  West  Florida.  Subsequently,  Capt.  B.  T.  Tarver  raised 
a Company  of  the  7th  Ala.  Cavalry,  making  me  orderly 
Sergeant,  and  at  first  stationed  at  Pollard  and  then  at  or 
near  Mobile.  I was  finally  promoted  to  a first  lieutenancy 
in  Company  “E”  of  that  regiment,  and  joined  my  command 
at  Camp  “Withers,”  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Morgan. 
Whilst  stationed  near  Mobile  I was  ordered  to  take  two 
companies  of  the  7th  regiment  & proceed  by  steamboat  up 
the  Bigbee  River  and  press  into  service  the  several  hundred 
negroes  employed  at  the  Saltworks  in  Clark  Co.  and  bring 
them  to  Mobile  to  work  on  the  fortifications.  This  work 
had  to  be  performed  at  the  Saltworks  at  night,  and  was 
done  under  many  difficulties.  I succeeded  in  capturing 
some  five  or  six  hundred  of  those  negroes  and  landed  them 
in  Mobile.  This  service  required  about  ten  days  to  accom- 
plish. Not  far  from  the  works  was  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Indian-canoe-fighter,  Jere.  Austill;  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  frequently  meeting  him  at  his  own  hospitable 
house  over  which  a single  daughter  presided.  He  was 
certainly  a man  of  striking  appearance,  over  6 ft.  high  and 
straight  even  then  as  an  arrow  though  a very  old  man. 
After  all,  this  work  of  impressing  the  negroes  was  danger- 
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ous,  for  their  white  owners  & employers  at  the  Saltworks 
were  bitter  against  me;  not  mindful  of  the  fact  that  I was 
only  obeying  orders.  My  life  was  often  threatened;  and 
I never  went  about  in  the  neighborhood  without  having  a 
body-guard  to  protect  me  against  assassination.  Besides 
impressing  the  negroes  my  orders  were  to  force  all  absen- 
tees from  the  army  back  to  the  front  and  enlist  those  who 
were  at  home  dodging  service.  On  my  return  to  Mobile  I 
made  my  report  which  was  sent  to  Gen.  Jno.  H.  Forney, 
then  in  command ; and  he  complimented  me  very  highly 
for  having  performed  my  irksome  and  hazardous  duty 
satisfactorily.17 

One  of  Ryland  Randolph’s  most  exciting  war  experiences 
occurred  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war  in  December,  1864,  when 
the  Confederate  army  made  a desperate  attack  upon  the  Federal 
army  entrenched  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  under  the  leadership 
of  General  George  H.  Thomas.  Ryland  Randolph  described  this 
adventure  as  “My  trip  back  of  Nashville.” 

In  December,  1864,  I was  1st  lieut.  comm’g  Co.  “E,”  7th 
Ala.  Cavalry,  [Colonel  Edmund  W.]  Rucker’s  brigade, 
under  [General  N.  B.]  Forrest,  and  stationed  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  about  3 miles  west  of  Nash- 
ville. Two  days  before  the  battle  in  front  of  that  city, 
[December  15-16,  1864]  Gen.  Forrest  called  upon  [Acting 
Brigadier]  Gen.  Rucker  to  furnish  from  his  brigade  a 
commissioned  officer  and  20  men  for  dangerous  service; 
an  Gen.  R.,  in  turn,  ordered  the  comm’g  officer  of  the  7th 
to  supply  the  officer  and  men  from  that  regiment.  I was 
honored  for  the  special  “dangerous”  service.  Being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  choosing  my  men,  I did  so  from  over  a 
hundred  who  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  My  orders 
were  to  proceed  afoot  across  the  Cumberland  river  late  in 
the  afternoon,  carrying  with  us  all  our  cavalry  equipment, 
besides  a lot  of  axes  and  rations  for  3 days.  The  first  night 
out  we  were  to  mount  ourselves  as  best  we  could,  proceed 
in  [the]  rear  of  Nashville,  and  destroy  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines  leading  into  the  city,  with  [the]  purpose  to  cut 
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off  fresh  arrivals  of  federal  troops  and  prevent  communica- 
tions by  wire.  It  was  nearly  daylight  before  we  succeeded 
m securing  the  20  horses  needed,  and  we  were  about  15  miles 
from  our  camp.  Though  I had  started  with  20  men,  I now 
had  only  19.  One  of  the  men  I had  selected  was  a noted 
bully  named  Simmons,  over  6 feet  tall  and  overbearing  in 
disposition.  Not  long  after  crossing  the  river,  (which  was 
done  in  a couple  of  skiffs)  this  fellow  began  to  “show  the 
white  feather”  by  complaining  of  having  a severe  case  of 
“cramp  colic a favorite  complaint  of  fellows  who  wanted 
to  keep  out  of  fights,  for  the  reason  that  the  surgeons  could 
not  diagnose  their  complaint  and  had  to  take  their  word  for 
it.  So,  I let  the  fellow  return  to  camp  in  one  of  the  skiffs, 
as  we  wanted  no  coward  along.  Up  to  that  time,  all  the  men 
of  his  company  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  Simmons,  but  after 
that  occasion  none  were  so  “poor  as  to  do  him  reverence;” 
and  he  became  “the  butt”  of  the  regiment.  As  we  were  in 
a thick  settlement  of  “Union  men,”  we  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  by  day,  so  we  were  constrained  to  seek  a secluded 
spot  and  camp  until  night.  We  found  it  necessary  to  cap- 
ture several  of  the  farmers  who  had  pursued  us  in  search 
for  their  horses  that  we  had  pressed  into  service,  and  kept 
them  “in  durance  vile”  till  night  when  I ordered  them  away. 
We  found  remaining  so  quiet  for  a whole  day  extremely 
irksome,  and  were  pleased  when  darkness  admonished  us 
that  it  was  time  to  proceed  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  hazard- 
ous mission.  Fortunately,  the  night  was  dark,  and  those 
whom  we  met  mistook  us  for  a squad  of  Yankee  cavalry. 
About  midnight  we  arrived  at  the  crossing  of  a railroad 
and  commenced  our  work.  We  then  followed  the  railroad 
till  we  reached  a trestle,  which  I concluded  was  best  to  fire ; 
so  I made  my  men  pile  a quanity  of  brush  at  one  end. 
Everything  being  wet,  we  found  great  difficulty  in  starting 
a blaze,  and  as  daylight  came  we  left  and  made  another 
camp.  Soon,  the  sound  of  loud  cannonading  in  [the]  direc- 
tion of  Nashville  reached  our  ears,  and  gradually  it  became 
more  distant  and  less  distinct.  This  convinced  me  that  a 
battle  was  going  on  & that  our  side  was  being  pursued. 
Finally,  the  sound  died  away;  and  then  we  knew  that  our 
army  had  retreated  out  of  hearing.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  was  no  farther  [sic]  need  of  our  service  on  oui  side 
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of  the  river;  so,  with  heavy  hearts,  we  began  our  retreat 
to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  followed  its  banks  down 
stream  till  we  found  a flat-boat  crossing.  There  was  a little 
hut  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  as  the  flat-boat,  unfortunately, 
was  on  that  side,  we  loudly  hallooed  for  the  boatman. 
Meantime,  I sent  a couple  of  men  in  search  of  some  boat  or 
skiff,  as  no  answer  came.  In  the  course  of  a 1/2  hour  we 
were  overjoyed  to  see  the  two  men  paddling  to  us  in  a skiff 
which  was  about  half  filled  with  water.  This  we  baled 
[sic]  out  with  our  hats,  and  then  I sent  four  men  across  the 
river  to  force  the  ferry  man,  if  there,  to  bring  his  boat 
over.  This  fellow  they  found  asleep,  or  perhaps  pretendedly 
asleep  in  the  hut;  and  after  much  threatening  forced  him 
to  bring  his  flat-boat  over.  I was  convinced  by  his  manner 
that  he  was  a Union  sympathizer.  We  were  glad  to  get  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Cumberland,  and  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  our  route  to  the  Tennessee  river.  Fortunately  for 
our  safety,  the  Yankee  pursuit  of  our  disorganized  army  was 
so  precipitate  that  we  came  across  no  blue-coated  stragglers ; 
otherwise,  our  capture  would  have  been  easy.  Though 
most  of  us  were  fairly  mounted,  yet  so  rapid  was  our 
retreat  and  so  bad  the  roads,  that  some  of  the  horses  gave 
out,  and  their  riders  had  to  double  on  those  more  fortunate. 
To  avoid  running  into  the  rear  guards  of  the  Yankees,  we 
were  compelled  to  make  numerous  detours,  and  avoided 
the  pikes.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold — freezing; 
and  most  of  us  were  barefooted  and  clothed  in  rags.  Be- 
sides, our  rations  were  exhausted,  and  I had  to  permit  the 
men  to  scatter  and  secure  food  and  forage  at  farmhouses 
along  the  route.  On  Christmas  eve  we  reached  the  Northern 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river ; and,  strange  to  say,  not  a man 
was  missing;  and  we  camped  for  the  night  in  an  old  field 
on  the  river’s  banks.  We  escaped  freezing  by  building  and 
firing  an  immense  log-heap,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep.  Luckily,  a “rebel”  sympathizer  lived  close  by,  and 
when  he  visited  us  and  saw  our  plight  he  got  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  prepare  for  us  a bountiful  hot-repast — enough 
to  feed  the  whole  squad,  I regret  that  I forget  his  name. 
Next  morning  came  as  a great  relief  after  such  a night  of 
discontent.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  coldest  Christ- 
mas-day  I ever  experienced,  though  our  scant  apparrel  [sic] 
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may  have  added  to  this  thought.  Anyhow,  the  ice  was  very 
thick.  The  Tennessee  river  was  spreading  itself.  How  to 
cross  the  swollen  waters  of  the  now  mighty  river,  was,  to 
us,  the  absorbing  question.  The  river  was  far  out  of  its 
banks,  with  a fearfully  swift  current.  After  a long  search 
for  means  of  transportation,  the  only  means  we  could  find 
hidden  among  the  overhanging  willows  was  a small  skiff, 
capable  of  holding  only  two  or  three  men  at  a time.  Our 
method  of  crossing  was  as  follows:  three  men  at  a time 
would  take  passage,  one  to  paddle  and  the  other  two  to 
lead  two  horses,  one  on  each  side  of  [the]  skiff.  Several 
hours  were  thus  disagreeably  spent.  I had  “captured” 
across  the  Cumberland  a very  fine-blooded,  high-spirited 
mare;  and  fearing  that  she  might  give  some  trouble,  I did 
not  cross  with  her  until  the  last.  I held  her  by  a short 
halter,  and  had  not  proceeded  a dozen  yards,  she  swimming 
alongside  the  skiff,  when  she  began  pawing  at  a great  rate, 
raising  her  fore-feet  high  in  [the]  air,  and  finally  landed 
them  in  the  skiff  and  completely  turned  the  sorry  craft 
over,  bottom  upwards.  Here  was  a terrible  dilemma.  I 
had  to  let  go  the  mare  in  order  to  clutch  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff  to  save  my  life.  She  turned  and  swam  back  to  shore. 
Luckily,  the  branches  of  overhanging  willow-trees  hung 
within  reach,  and  we  were  saved  from  drowning  by  clutch- 
ing these,  mounting  the  bottom  of  [the]  boat  and  hand  over 
hand,  pulling  ourselves  back  to  shore.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  a few  yards  farther  where  the  current  was  swift 
and  there  were  no  trees,  down  stream  all  of  us  would  have 
gone,  and  drowning  our  fate.  By  the  aid  of  our  companions 
ashore,  who  held  out  to  us  long  poles  that  we  clutched  and 
pulled  us  to  land,  we  were  saved;  but  so  bitter  cold  was  it, 
that  in  a few  moments  our  ragged  clothes  had  frozen  on 
us  as  stiff  as  boards  and  we  could  hardly  walk  to  the  fire  a 
few  steps  away.  It  took  us  a long  while  to  dry,  and  our 
sufferings  were  intense.  Meantime,  the  men  got  the  skiff 
ashore  and  bailed  it  out,  and,  two  or  three  men  & horses 
at  a time,  all  had  gotten  across  save  us  who  were  being 
thawed  and  our  horses.  Nothing  was  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  make  another  attempt,  which  I did.  My  restless 
mare  tried  the  same  game  as  before,  but  experience  had 
made  me  more  cautious,  and  I kept  her  far  enough  away 
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to  avoid  her  rearings.  It  was  near  night  when  we  all  had 
gotten  over,  shivering  from  cold  and  hungry  as  wolves.  I 
sent  out  3 of  my  men  to  seek  food  for  both  men  and  horses, 
whilst  we  set  fire  to  a small  hut  for  warmth.  After  what 
seemed  an  age,  the  foragers  returned,  loaded  down  with 
biscuit  corn-dodgers  and  a side  of  bacon  besides  a borrowed 
bucket  of  coffee,  which  we  heated  over.  I thought  it  was 
the  most  toothsome  meal  that  I had  ever  sat  before.  So 
wearied  were  we  by  reason  of  the  day’s  performances  that, 
depite  the  cold,  we  did  not  stir  next  morning  till  long  after 
sun-up.  Nothing  farther  of  importance  occurred,  except 
that  in  crossing  the  Harpeth  river  bridge  we  came  across 
3 or  4 straggling  Yankee  soldiers  who  had  loitered  behind 
their  pursuing  army.  These  were  reclining,  with  their 
knapsacks  as  pillows,  and,  apparently,  did  not  notice  us 
as  we  rode  by,  and  we  had  not  time  or  inclination  to  notice 
them.  Probably  they  were  half-asleep  and  thought  we  were 
some  of  their  own  cavalry  loitering  in  [the]  rear.  Several 
days  passed  ere  we  succeeded  in  rejoining  our  command. 
I believe  it  was  at  or  near  Iuka  [Mississippi].  When  we 
rode  into  camp  and  found  our  command,  we  were  regarded 
by  our  comrades  with  apparent  astonishment.  Had  we  been 
ghosts  of  former  selves,  they  could  not  have  regarded  us 
with  greater  wonder.  They  believed  that  the  entire  party 
had  been  captured,  and  I was  complimented  highly  for  my 
services,  especially  for  bringing  back  every  one  of  my  men 
in  safety.  When  we  reached,  in  our  headlong  retreat, 
Verona,  Miss.,  I was  both  hatless  and  shoeless,  and  a lady, 
whose  husband  was  absent  in  the  army,  took  sufficient 
compassion  upon  me  to  furnish  me  with  one  of  his  old  hats 
and  pair  of  shoes — the  latter  about  3 Nos.  too  large,  and 
which  I stuffed  with  rags.  Here  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
that  my  body  become  inhabited  by  what  we  termed  “gray- 
backs”,  and  the  fact  rendered  me  desperate,  notwithstanding 
nearly  every  body  else  had  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  I belonged  to  Clanton’s  Mounted  Rifles ; and  I remember 
that  when  we  discovered  that  one  man  of  the  company  was 
infested  by  those  horrible  insect  pests,  we  talked,  seriously, 
of  drumming  him  out  of  camp ; and  so  hard  were  we  upon 
him  that  he  actually  got  transferred.  What  was  then  an 
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exception  had  now  become  a rule.  I felt  so  humiliated  at 
my  plight  that  I determined  to  call  upon  Gen.  Forrest  and 
demand  a furlough  so  I could  go  home  and  procure  a new 
outfit  of  clothing.  Accordingly,  one  morning  I went  to  his 
headquarters  and  requested  his  orderly  to  give  me  admit- 
tance. This  clean-looking  fellow  looked  me  over  pretty 
closely,  and  finally  went  into  the  general’s  room.  Presently, 
he  returned  and  told  me  to  go  in.  Instead  of  returning  my 
salutation,  Gen.  F.  and  his  half-dozen  aids  | sic]  & clerks 
stared  at  me,  and  this  made  me  mad.  I proceeded  to 
inform  him  who  I was,  not  forgetting  a narration  of  my 
experience  across  the  Cumberland.  He,  as  I thought  rather 
abruptly,  told  me  he  was  giving  no  furloughs,  as  every  man 
was  now  needed  at  the  front.  I replied  that  in  my  then 
plight  I was  a disgrace  both  to  my  commission  and  the  army, 
and  could  be  of  no  farther  service  unless  he  granted  me  a 
ten  day’s  furlough  so  as  to  replenish  my  wardrobe.  I felt 
desperate  and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  very  plainly  to  him. 
Finally,  after  looking  me  all  over,  he  directed  his  Adjutant 
Gen’l  to  fix  me  up  a furlough,  and  next  day  I started  for 
home  in  Montgomery.  Meantime,  our  cavalry  command 
kept  on  retreating  till  it  reached  Montevallo,  in  Shelby  Co. 
Ala.  where  I rejoined  it.  Here  we  were  reviewed  by  Gen. 
Abe  Buford,  and  where  I first  saw  that  hardened  old  sinner. 
He  reminded  me  of  a great  hippopotamus  on  horseback, 
riding  up  and  down  the  lines  and  occasionally  damning 
something  or  somebody  that  didn’t  please  him.  Soon  after 
this  little  rest  at  Montevallo,  | General  James  H.]  Wilson’s 
famous  raid  came  tearing  through  the  State,  chasing  our 
regiment  through  Selma,  Benton,  Montgomery  and  other 
towns.  A few  miles  out  of  Montgomery,  whilst  we  were 
being  hotly  pursued,  Wilson’s  vanguard  firing  into  our 
rearguard  as  we  fled,  my  horse  stumbled  and  rolled  ovei 
me  in  a ditch.  Fortunately,  I was  concealed  by  osage  orange 
hedges  growing  on  each  side,  though  I could  distinctly  see 
the  rushing  Yankee  cavalry,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  them  capture  my  horse  just  as  he  arose  from 
the  ditch.  They  were  not  a dozen  steps  from  me,  and  1 
always  wondered  how  I escaped  capture.  After  all  had 
passed,  I footed  it  to  my  father’s  farm  two  miles  from 
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Wetumpka.  My  next  move  was  to  Gainesville,  Ala.  where 
our  regiment  surrendered.1' 

After  the  war  closed  Randolph  resided  briefly  in  Greene 
County,  Alabama,  before  moving  in  late  1867  to  Tuskaloosa, 
where  he  commenced  publication  of  the  Tuskaloosa  Independent 
Monitor,  a staunchly  conservative  Democratic  newspaper.  His 
life  as  a Tuscakoolsa  editor  during  reconstruction  was  a lively 
one. 


In  October,  1867,  I bought  out  the  Independent  Monitor 
newspaper  and  removed  to  Tuskaloosa.  I had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  newspaper-publishing  except  that  during  my 
sojourn  of  a year  in  Eutaw,  Ala.  I had  occasionally  mounted 
the  editorial  tripod  of  the  Whig  & Observer  through 
friendship  for  its  editor,  W.  0.  Monroe.  Whilst  I had  a 
few  old  acquaintances  in  Tuskaloosa,  still  my  knowledge 
of  the  people  was  quite  limited.  I made  myself  familiar 
with  local  affairs  and  the  citizens.  My  first  printer  was 
old  Dennis  Dykous,  formerly  of  the  Marion  Commonwealth. 
I began  publishing  my  paper  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
determined  to  go  ahead,  please  or  displease.  I found  the 
majority  of  the  people  at  first  wavering  between  democracy 
and  reconstruction.  Many  leading  citizens  were  “on  the 
fence,”  as  it  was  called  and  were  undecided  as  to  what  was 
the  best  course  to  take  in  politics.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  advise  me  to  go  “more  slowly,  [”]  but  I went  all  the 
faster.  After  a few  issues  of  the  paper,  I detected  a change 
for  the  better,  and  congratulations  began  to  come  in.  About 
this  time  Ku  Klux  Klans  began  to  be  organized  throughout 
the  State,  and  Tuskaloosa  “joined  the  procession,”  as  it 
were.  The  leading  negroes  of  the  place  had  become  quite 
insolent  in  their  demeanor  to  white-folks,  and,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said,  the  latter  had  grown  timid  and  actually 
afraid  of  the  former.  For  a wonder,  months  passed  ere  I 
had  any  trouble  with  the  negroes,  though  other  white  men 
had,  and  one  Friday  in  March  [27,  1868]  an  impudent 
yellow  rascal  actually  struck  a white  man  in  one  of  the 
stores  without  the  latter  resenting  the  blow.  This,  of 
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course,  emboldened  his  black  fellows.  Next  day  (Saturday) 
[March  28,  1868]  was  auction-day,  and  a large  crowd  of 
whites  and  blacks  was  in  town.  About  11  o’clock  A.M.  I 
was  seated  in  my  office  writing  when  I heard  a great  com- 
motion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  I hurriedly 
pocketed  a derringer  and  dirk-knife  and  rushed  down 
stairs.  Rhay’s  auction  was  going  on  diagonally  across  the 
street,  and  I could  see  two  burly  negro  men  standing  over 
a diminutive  white  man  beating  him  for  all  they  were 
worth ; one  having  a regular  bludgeon  in  shape  of  a stick, 
belaboring  the  recumbent  form.  Both  races  were  standing 
by.  Not  a white  arm  was  raised  either  to  protect  the  white 
man  or  separate  the  unequal  combatants.  I immediately 
started  across  the  street,  such  was  the  “mix-up”  that  I 
dared  not  aim  my  pistol  at  the  negroes  lest  I might  shoot 
the  white  man;  so  I raised  the  weapon  high  above  their 
heads  & fired,  hoping  to  engage  the  negroes’  attention  as 
I feared  they  might  kill  him  ere  I could  reach  them.  It  had 
the  desired  effect ; for  whilst  one  negro  left  at  double-quick, 
the  one  with  the  big  stick  left  Hollingsworth,  (the  man  he 
was  beating)  and  rushed  upon  me.  My  knife  was  a long 
spring-bladed  one,  readily  opened  with  one  hand.  I caught 
his  falling  stick  on  my  left  arm,  whilst  with  my  right  I 
stabbed  him  till  he  fell,  unconscious.  Meantime,  Hollings- 
worth recovered  sufficiently  to  rush  up  with  a huge  flag- 
stone in  both  hands  and  began  pummelling  the  back  of 
Balus  Eddins’  (the  negro)  head,  who  lay  motionless  on  his 
stomach.  I caught  H’s  hand  & stopped  him,  telling  him 
that  the  negro  was  stone  dead,  and  there  was  no  use 
stoning  him  any  more.19  I then  wiped  my  knife,  trickling 
with  blood,  on  my  shoe,  and  then  discovered  that  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  point  was  broken  off.  Subsequently  it  was 
traced  to  the  back-bone  of  the  negro,  and  was  there  still 
some  five  years  ago  when  I met  him  limping  on  the  streets 
of  Tuskaloosa.  Seeing  a large  crowd  of  negroes  congre- 
gating at  what  was  known  then  as  “Spillar  s Corner 
(probably  over  100)  with  threatening  motions,  and  some 
actually  with  old  muskets,  I proceeded  upstairs  over  [John] 


Randolph  was  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  Balus  Eddins  was  dead.  He  lived 
to  testify  in  Randolph’s  trial  in  Selma  a month  later. 
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Glascock’s  store  to  my  office,  and  prepared  myself  for 
action  by  examining  my  double-barrel  shot-gun  and  a 
repeater  from  my  armory.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  some  half- 
dozen  of  my  friends,  having  my  safety  at  heart,  rushed  up 
to  my  office  and  excitedly  begged  me  to  leave  town  the 
back-way,  where  a country-friend  had  a horse  hitched  at 
my  service.  They  went  on  to  say  that  the  negroes  were 
threatening  to  kill  me  and  to  burn  the  town,  and  were 
then  organizing  ready  to  assail  and  kill  me.  I thanked  them 
for  their  well-meant  advice,  but  informed  them  that  did  I 
do  as  they  bid,  all  the  good  I had  just  done  would  be  cancel- 
led, and  the  negroes  would  be  worse  than  ever,  and  I could 
never  return ; that  I was  determined  to  settle  the  matter  of 
race  supremacy  right  there  and  then ; and  whilst  they  were 
still  arguing  and  urging  me  to  flee,  I left  the  room, 
thoroughly  armed  with  gun,  pistols  and  a bowie-knife  that 
1 had  kept  for  emergencies.  I went  down  stairs  and  be- 
held, not  a hundred  yards  away,  between  one  & two  hundred 
jabbering  negroes,  evidently  making  ready  to  march  and 
charge.  I raised  my  gun  as  if  to  fire  and,  alone,  started 
toward  the  crowd.  The  way  that  crowd  of  darkies  scattered 
and  scampered  away,  was  “a  caution,”  as  the  saying  is; 
indeed,  so  great  was  the  “skeedaddle”  that  even  I could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  laughing;  and,  to  make  the  fun 
more  complete,  I sighted  my  gun  at  the  fleeing  mob.  Then 
there  was  not  only  running  but  actual  “hollering” ; and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  not  a negro  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets.  A farmer  who,  soon  afterwards,  came  in  from 
Taylorsville,  reported  that  he  met  a big  gang  of  negroes 
double-quicking  it  home,  but  in  such  haste  that  he  could  not 
gather  from  them  the  cause  of  their  flight.  This  event 
made  of  me  a hero,  for  the  time  being;  and  the  very  ones 
who  had  fearfully  begged  me  to  flee,  now  saw  their  mistake, 
and  thanked  me  for  remaining  and  “winning  the  bluff,” 
as  I termed  it.  After  this  affair  I had  no  more  serious 
trouble  with  negroes.  I slept  in  my  room  all  those  years 
alone,  no  one  else  in  the  building  at  night,  my  door  not  even 
locked,  and,  in  hot  Summer  nights,  I made  my  pallet  down 
on  the  gallery.  On  Sunday  morning,  on  my  way  to  break- 
fast at  the  “Mansion  House”,  following  the  foregoing  Satur- 
day, I saw  at  Garner’s  Corner  on  [the]  opposite  of 
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[the]  street,  3 or  4 negroes,  and  near  by  Wm.  Comeggs,  a 
policeman.  I heard  one  of  these  impudent-looking  negroes 
call  out  my  name,  but  could  not  distinguish  what  was  said. 

I immediately  drew  & cocked  my  repeater  and  started  to- 
wards them;  but  before  I got  within  sure  pistol-shot,  they 
vamoosed  out  of  sight  down  an  alley.  True,  I received 
sundry  anonymous  missives,  evidently  penned  by  negroes, 
threatening  my  life  in  various  ways,  but  I never  paid  any 
attention  to  them.  The  negroes  actually  thought  that  i 
bore  a charmed  life.  It  was  for  this  affair  that  I was 
arrested  & imprisoned  in  Montgomery  and  Selma,  and  tried 
by  court-martial  in  the  latter  place  [April  29-May  2,  1868] 
....  The  Selma  Times,  then  edited  by  Bob  McKee,  con- 
tained a full  report  of  the  trial,  taken  down  in  short-hand 
by  said  McK.  and  this  was  copied  in  the  “Monitor”,  making 
a full  page.  Besides,  the  “Monitor”  of  those  dates  contained 
sundry  letters  from  me  written  in  prison  and  headed:  “A 
Voice  from  the  Despot’s  Dungeon.”  My  paper  also  gave 
an  account  of  my  return  to  T.  after  my  release ; telling  how 
the  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  turned  out  to  meet  and 
greet  me;  the  ladies  marching  behind  my  carriage  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  and  burying  me  under  an  avalanche 
of  flowers.  All  these  events  are  told  in  “The  Monitor,”  of 
that  day.  I was  as  great  a hero  locally  as  Hobson  was 
nationally.20 

When  I first  went  to  T.  there  was  a newspaper  published 
there  called  The  Reconstructionist,  edited  by  H.  S.  Whitfield. 
I challenged  him  to  fight  a duel  in  Mississippi.  He  de- 
clining, I published  him  [October  30,  1867].  In  response, 
he  invited  me  through  the  columns  of  his  paper  to  meet  him 
at  his  friend’s  (Dr.  Cochrane’s)  office,  to  street-fight  it 
out.  Of  course,  I paid  no  attention  to  this  too  much  like 
the  invitation  of  the  spider  to  the  fly ; but  got  so  excited 
and  made  such  a “racket,”  that  the  authorities  actually 
feared  that  there  would  be  a battle ; so  both  of  us  were 
arrested  and  placed  each  under  a $2,500  bond  to  keep  the 
peace.  Soon  after  this,  Whitfield  got  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University — and  his  place  on  the  Rc- 

Richmond  P.  Hobson  of  Greensboro,  Alabama,  became  a national  hero  after  the 
naval  battle  of  Santiago  in  the  Spanish- American  ar. 
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constructionist’s”  tripod  was  filled  by  my  former  printer, 
Dennis  Dykous.  During  one  of  my  absences  from  town  this 
old  reprobate  had  an  article  in  his  paper  very  offensive 
to  those  many  ladies  who  had  turned  out  to  meet  me  on  my 
return  from  prison,  and  he  also  called  me  “the  petticoat 
hero.”  It  so  happened  that  I returned  to  town  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  very  day  of  his  publication,  and  was  shown  the 
article  by  some  one  who  himself  should  have  resented  it. 
As  soon  as  I read  it,  I became  “piping  hot,”  and  started 
for  his  office.  As  it  happened,  I met  him  on  the  way  and 
slapped  soundly  his  jaws.  He  He  [sic]  raised  his  stick 
as  if  to  resent  it,  when  I pulled  out  my  pistol;  then  he 
incontinently  “turned  tail”  and  rapidly  got  out  of  the  way. 
This  little  fracas  cost  me  dear,  old  [D.]  Woodruff,  the 
radical  mayor,  fining  me  $20.00.  It  was  the  business  of 
old  [Henry]  McGown,  the  radical  marshal,  to  serve  the 
papers  on  me;  but  not  daring  to  approach  me,  he  got  a 
friendly  democrat  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  and  to  act  in 
his  place;  to  which  arrangement  I consented.  During  this 
time,  several  parties  were  given  to  me  by  lady-friends.  A 
big  pic-nic  was  given  near  “Foster’s  Settlement,”  one  of 
my  strongholds,  at  which  there  were  over  200  people, 
having  attended  from  Tuskaloosa  and  several  neighboring 
villages  and  hamlets.  During  all  this  while  and  for  several 
subsequent  months,  a company  of  Federal  soldiers,  under 
command  of  a lieutenant,  was  quartered  in  town  for  the 
protection  of  negroes  and  scalawags ; and  these  were  terribly 
outraged  as  they  went  by  private  houses  by  reason  of 
the  children  bawling  out:  “Hurrah  for  Randolph!”  all 
[of]  which  excited  their  bitterness  against  me.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  orders  came  from  Gen.  Oliver  Shep- 
herd, comm’g  dep’t  at  Montgomery,  to  suppress  the  Monitor’ 
and  arrest  me  [June  23,  1868].  Fortunately,  I learned  of 
the  plan,  and  not  wishing  to  get  another  dose  of  imprison- 
ment in  a “Despot’s  Dungeon,”  I accepted  an  invitation 
from  friends  in  Foster’s  Settlement,  and  drove  there,  to 
remain  till  quiet  was  restored.  A Yankee  guard  was  placed 
on  the  veranda  fronting  my  office,  the  doors  locked,  and 
admittance  refused.  (I  enclose  a photo,  of  the  suppression, 
taken  by  Vogle,  Tuskaloosa’s  artist.)  Mine  was  the  only 
paper  in  the  State  thus  served.  The  suppression  lasted 
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only  about  ten  days  [July  4-July  14,  1868].  The  interim 
was  supplied  by  “The  Phoenix,”  a little  10  x 12  sheet  edited 
for  one  week  by  D.  D.  Fiquet,  a young  lawyer  of  T.  The 
state  press  was  so  hot  in  its  denunciation  of  such  tyranny 
that  Shepherd  found  it  convenient  to  relent  by  having  th* 
soldier  removed  and  word  sent  to  me  that  I might  return 
without  molestation.  It  was  Loomis,  not  “Old  Dicks”  who 
called  for  them  molasses.”21  I had  two  opponents  who 
ran  against  me  for  the  legislature;  the  negro  and  old  Judge 
Moses  McGuire,  formerly  probate  judge  of  the  county  and 
a very  popular  man  among  the  “hillites,”  as  he  was  a 
soaptail,  i.e.  nothing  in  politics.  A good  many  believed 
and  hoped  that  I would  be  beaten,  but  the  table  of  the 
election  returns  shows  how  mistaken  these  were.  In  the 
“Monitor”  of  November,  1869  [December  21,  1869]  you 
will  find  published  an  apologetic  speech  of  mine  before 
the  legislature,  beside  sundry  letters  written  from  Mont- 
gomery by  me.  It  was  one  of  these  that  led  to  my  being 
turned  out  on  occasion  of  my  going  home  to  be  married 
[February  2,  1870].  A month  after  this  latter  event, 
occurred  the  dreadful  affair  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  my 
leg.  This  was  as  follows: 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  1870,  the  Ala.  State  Journal 
contained  a very  bitter  and  abusive  comm’n  signed  by 
Vernon  Henry  Vaughan.  About  the  same  time  a circus 
performed  in  Tuskaloosa,  which  I attended,  hoping  to  meet 
Vaughan,  as  I heard  that  he  was  in  town.  On  the  31st  of 
March  I collected  from  the  circus  $25.00  for  advertising, 
in  250  and  500  fractional  currency,  which  was  in  circula- 
tion in  those  days.  I put  this  in  an  old-style  pocket-book, 
making  a wad  several  inches  thick.  I carried  this  home  and 
presented  it  to  my  wife,  who  put  it  in  a bureau-drawer. 
The  next  morning,  to  tease  her,  I abstracted  the  pocket-book 
and  placed  it  in  my  left  inside  vest-pocket,  and  took  it  thus 
down  town.  I met  several  friends  who  informed  me  that 


J.  C.  Loomis  was  an  English  professor  at  the  University  of  Alabama  during 
Reconstruction  years,  and  "Old  Dicks”  was  J.  DcForest  Richards,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1869.  The  details  of  this  episode  are  recounted  in  a 
letter  to  DuBose  on  March  10,  1903. 
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Vaughan  and  two  other  men  from  the  University  had  come 
to  town  in  a wagon  with  guns.  I knew  Vaughan  to  be  too 
big  a coward  to  attack  me  openly ; however,  I had  my  pistol 
and  borrowed  a bowie-knife.  I was  talking  to  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Foster’s  corner,  when  a rather  rough-looking 
stranger  came  along  and  brushed  against  me  so  rudely  as 
to  push  me  out  of  my  tracks.  In  return  I struck  him  in 
the  face,  when  he  immediately  drew  a repeater  and  fired. 
He  was  not  more  than  an  arm’s  length  off ; and  I felt  some- 
thing hit  me  in  my  left  side  so  strong  as  to  almost  knock 
me  down,  and  the  shock  so  great  that  for  some  little  time 
I could  not  recover  myself.  Meantime,  the  attacking  fellow, 
seeing  that  he  had  not  killed  me,  backed  away  and  at  some 
little  distance  fired  again.  This  shot,  I think,  went  through 
the  head  of  old  man  Wm.  Bird,  who  stood  some  feet  behind 
me.  Recovering  myself,  I also  began  firing,  one  of  my  shots 
through  the  fellow’s  hat  and  another  striking  his  belt- 
buckle,  causing  him  to  double-up,  as  it  were.  After  ex- 
hausting his  5 shots  he  turned  and  ran,  and  after  getting 
away  about  a dozen  steps,  he  turned  and  faced  me  with  a 
fresh-repeater.  I drew  my  knife  and  rushed  at  him,  and  the 
sight  of  the  big  blade  so  demoralized  him  that  he  missed 
me  as  he  fired,  and  just  before  I reached  him  he  turned 
tail  and  ran  into  the  front  door  of  [C.M.]  Foster’s  store, 
I pursuing  him.  Just  as  I was  entering  the  door,  he  fired 
another  shot  as  he  ran,  over  his  shoulder,  and  that  was 
the  shot  that  struck  me  just  above  the  knee,  going  upwards 
and  severing  my  femoral  artery.  I fell,  unconscious,  and 
was  taken  into  a room  where  Dr.  [James]  Guild  attended 
me.  Meantime  Smith22  (my  assailant)  kept  on  running 
till  he  reached  the  University,  where  he  was  arrested.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  had  shot  me,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  his  first  shot  had  not  gone  through  my  heart. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  ball  penetrated  that  big  wad  of 
paper  currency,  and  when  I was  undressed  the  ball  was 
found  in  my  clothing.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  two 
repeaters,  proved  that  he  deliberately  intended  to  assassin- 


The  assailant  was  Cadet  William  Smith  of  the  University,  son  of  a member  of 
the  board  of  regents.  Demopolis  Southern  Republican , April  6,  1870. 
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ate  me  in  the  interests  of  his  friend  Vaughan,  who  kept 
in  the  background.23 

This  episode  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  Randolph’s  leg, 
after  which  he  walked  with  a crutch  and  a cane.2'  However, 
such  physical  misfortunes  did  not  restrict  Randolph’s  proclivity 
for  violence. 

In  1868  or  9 I came  near  having  two  duels  on  my  hands. 
First,  G.  Garnett  Andrews  (subsequently  Mayor  of  Chat- 
tanooga) a brother  editor  & democrat,  came  all  the  way 
from  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  to  challenge  me.  On  his  way 
through  Columbus,  Battle  Fort,  Editor  of  The  Index,  offered 
his  services  as  second.  When  they  reached  Tuskaloosa, 
mutual  friends  settled  the  matter  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties,  as  files  of  The  Monitor  will  show.  When  John  M. 
Martin,  son-in-law  of  Judge  E.  W.  Peck,  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  invited  me  out  of  the  State,  and  ourselves  and 
seconds  went  all  the  way  to  Memphis,  intending  to  fight 
on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  river.  Late  on  the  night  pre- 
ceeding  [sic]  the  proposed  duel  a party  of  Memphis 
gentlemen  went  up  to  my  bed  room,  I having  retired  some 
hours  before.  They  were  Gen.  Chalmers,  Cols.  L.  J.  Dupre, 
Matt.  C.  Galloway,  Lide  & Sam  M.  Meek.  Their  object 
was  to  amicably  settle  the  difficulty,  which  they  did,  as 
The  Monitor  will  show.  They  decided  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  a duel,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a victory  for  me  !26 

In  1872  Randolph  had  an  altercation  with  Joseph  W.  Taylor, 
who  had  purchased  the  Independent  Monitor  from  Randolph. 

Some  months  afterwards,  [the  sale  of  the  Monitor ] I was 
besought  by  a number  of  my  old  subscribers  to  start  a new 
paper,  as  The  Times  (formed  from  the  “Monitor”  & “The 
Observer”)  did  not  give  satisfaction.  I,  accordingly,  pie- 


23  Ryland  Randolph  to  J.  W.  DuBose,  May  21,  1900,  DuBose  Papers.  See  also 
Ryland  Randolph  to  J.  W.  DuBose,  March  21,  1903.  Vernon  H.  Vaughan  was 
subsequently  acquitted  of  involvement  in  this  episode.  Demopohs  Southern 
Republican,  May  4,  1870. 

24  Tuskaloosa  Independent  Monitor,  April  19,  1870. 

25  Ryland  Randolph  to  J.  W.  DuBose,  May  21,  1900,  DuBose  Papers. 
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pared  to  start  a new  paper,  called  “The  Blade.”  Taylor, 
when  informed  thereof,  got  mad,  and  complained  thereof, 
saying  that  when  I sold  him  “the  Monitor,”  I agreed  not  to 
enter  jorunalism  again  in  Tuskaloosa.  As  this  was  utterly 
untrue,  I came  out  in  a statement  to  that  effect.  This 
misunderstanding  caused  bad  blood  between  us;  however, 
“The  Blade”  came  & prospered  some  months  ere  matters 
culminated  in  actual  strife.  A certain  issue  of  “The  Times,” 
finally,  contained  an  article  very  offensive  to  me.  It  did 
not  call  my  name,  but  was  so  plainly  meant  for  me  that  all 
understood  it.  I determined  to  resent  the  affront,  and  was 
on  the  lookout  for  Taylor  two  or  three  days  before  I met 
him  one  Saturday  afternoon  just  before  dusk  at  a crossing 
on  Main  St.  Am  sorry  to  say,  I began  by  using  “cuss 
words,”  and  used  my  cane  over  his  head  which,  however, 
was  much  protected  by  a thick  felt  hat.  Before  I could 
repeat  the  blow,  he  rushed  upon  me,  whilst  I got  his  head 
“in  chancery,”  as  the  saying  is,  and  crutch  and  stick  got 
away.  Having  but  one  leg,  I could  ill-balance  myself ; how- 
ever, in  the  fall  that  followed,  I fell  on  top,  still  with  left 
arm  around  his  neck,  and  with  the  other  pummelling  his 
face  and  drawing  forth  “the  claret.”  I could  not  maintain 
my  place  on  top,  and  soon  got  under,  he,  all  the  while  trying 
to  pull  away  and  loudly  called  out:  “Somebody  pull  me  off, 
pull  me  off!”  About  this  time  A.C.  Hargrove  rushed  up 
and  pulled  us  apart.  Whilst  waiting  for  some  one  to  hand 
me  my  crutch  and  stick,  I say  [sic]  Taylor  approaching  me 
as  I lay  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that  his  hat  was  just 
behind  me,  as  I heard  afterwards,  and  he  was  going  to 
regain  it.  I,  however,  thought  that  his  purpose  was  to 
attack  me  whilst  still  reclining,  so  I pulled  out  my  wife’s 
little  22  S.  & W.  repeater,  cocked  it  and  pointed  it  at  him. 
He  called  out:  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  let  him  shoot!”  and 
Hargrove  grabbed  the  little  weapon.  And  that  ended  the 
fight,  so-called.  Joseph  W.  Taylor  was  a man  of  strong 
mind  & wonderful  memory,  but  was  utterly  deficient  in 
courage  and  common  sense.  He  never  forgave  a supposed 
injury.  He  wielded  a powerful  pen  as  well  as  tongue.  Had 
he  possessed  “pluck,”  he  would  have  been  a dangerous 
man,  as  he  was  an  everlasting  hater.  He  married  a daughter 
of  Solomon  Me  Alpine,  in  Eutaw,  and  lived  just  opposite 
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his  father-in-law.  He  was  an  utter  failure  as  a lawyer, 
and  so  far  failed  to  support  his  family,  that  they  tell  it 
about  him  in  Eutaw  that  the  McAlpine’s  [sic]  were  wont 
to  supply  him  with  the  necessities  of  life  across  the  street 
He  tried  farming  once.  One  of  his  neighbors  came  along 
and  Taylor  complained  that  his  horse-mill  (in  use  in  those 
days,  [)]  would  not  grind.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  mill  was  going  the  wrong  way.  On  another  occasion 
he  pursued  a rat  into  his  hole  and  fired  his  gun  therein 
to  kill  the  rodent.  The  poor  genius  was  kicked  heels  over 
head.5* 

During  Reconstruction  Randolph  Independent  Monitor 
regularly  criticized  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
which  seemed  inferior  when  compared  with  its  illustrious 
earlier  members.  He  described  graphically  to  DuBose  some  of 
the  University  affairs. 

The  president  of  the  University  in  1869  was  J.  DeForrest 
Richards,  or  “Old  Dicks/’  as  the  “Monitor”  dubbed  him 
and  taken  up  by  all  the  small  boys  whenever  he  appeared 
in  town.  He  was  a carpetbagger  from  way  down  East, 
and  was  so  greedy  for  office  that  he  served  both  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  and  State  Senator  misrepresenting  the  county 
of  Lowndes,  at  the  same  time.  N.B.  Cloud  and  his  gang 
of  so-called  “regents”  made  “old  Dicks  p.  of  U.  Just  before 
that  a North  Ala.  carpetbagger  named  Harper  was  chosen 
by  said  “regents,”  but  he  didn’t  possess  the  brazen  pluck 
of  “O.D.”  I discovered  his  p.  off.  address  and  mailed  to 
him  an  issue  of  the  Monitor  cont’g  an  editorial  devoted 
expressly  to  him,  and  letting  him  know  how  the  K.K.K.’s 
of  T.  would  receive  him ; consequently,  Harper  never  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  for  sometime  [stc]  the  U.  of  A.  languish- 
ed for  a presidential  creation  of  the  “regents.”  Then  those 
latter  scalawag  gentry,  under  the  inspiration  of  “Old 
Nubibus,”  as  we  dubbed  him,  chose  another  carpetbagger 
for  p.  of  U.  by  name  of  Northrop;  but  he  also  had  heard 
terrible  news  of  the  doings  of  the  K.K.K.’s  of  T,  and,  con- 
sequently, refused  the  tempting  bait.  To  the  best  of  my 


Ibid. 
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recollection  there  was  no  Dr.  Collins  ever  a professor  there. 
He  may  have  been  chosen,  but  he,  like  Harper  and  Northrop, 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  But  there  was  a professor 
called  CalLins  who  did  have  “the  gall”  to  accept  (I  forget 
what  chair  he  attempted  to  fill).  I remember  that  Callins 
was  blessed  with  as  many  immediate  descendents  [sic]  as 
the  average  Methodist  preacher — number  9 ; and  the  boys 
called  the  youngest  of  these  brats,  who  was  born  at  the  U., 
Ryland  Randolph  Callins ; in  token  of  his  daddy’s  inexpress- 
ible love  for  me.  There  was  one  other  “professor”  named 
[J.C.]  Loomis,  who  pretended  to  fill  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  or  Belles-lettres — afterwards  well-filled  by  late 
great  big  (mentally  as  well  as  physically)  B.F.  Meek.  This 
Loomis  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  two  events. 
First,  It  was  my  custom  on  each  hebdomadal  publishing — 
day  to  send  a Vo  dozen  copies  of  the  “Monitor”  to  the  Uni- 
versity— to  be  distributed  among  the  “students”,  who  did 
not  number  any  more  than  this.  Loomis,  not  relishing  the 
style  in  which,  each  week,  he  was  held  up  to  public  con- 
tempt, met  my  carrier  and  ordered  him  off  the  campus.  I 
addressed  “the  gentleman”  a pretty  fiery  note,  informing 
him  that  a repetition  of  the  offense  would  result  in  my 
administering  to  him  a d - - d good  thrashing  on  sight.  He 
boldly  heeded  not  the  warning;  whereupon,  on  one  Satur- 
day, seeing  him  standing  in  the  doorway  of  Woodruff’s 
book-store,  I procured  a suitable  cane,  — one  that  would 
hurt  but  not  kill  — crossed  over  and  belabored  him  in  a 
style  amply  satisfactory  to  my  wounded  feelings  as  an 
Editor,  and  left  him  sprawling  on  the  floor,  bellowing  for 
help.  Again,  on  occasion  of  my  bridal  trip  to  Mobile  on 
a steamboat,  Loomis  and  wife  were  passengers  on  [the] 
same  craft/7  One  morning  at  breakfast,  they  were  seated 
opposite  to  us.  When  the  buckwheat  cakes  were  served, 
Loomis  rather  loudly  asked:  “Waiter,  han’  me  those  mer- 


Ryland  Randolph  married  Katherine  Clay  Withers  of  Huntsville,  February  2, 
1870.  Because  her  parents  had  died  when  she  was  a small  child  in  Mississippi, 
Governor  C.  C.  Clay,  Sr.,  who  had  married  her  aunt,  took  charge  of  her.  This 
family  reared  the  girl,  and  she  learned  to  call  them  "father”  and  "mother.”  While 
in  her  teens  she  visited  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Battle  in  Tuskaloosa;  meanwhile, 
Federal  troops  occupied  Huntsville,  and  she  never  returned  to  her  foster  parents. 
Ibid. . May  14.  1900. 
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lasses,”  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  long  table  full  < ■ 
unsympathetic  passengers. 


You  mention  N.B.  Chambliss,  son-in-law  of  Gen.  [William 
J-]  Hardee  and  professor  of  mathematics.  He  it  was  who 
went  with  his  friend  Roy  to  Eutaw  and  challenged  non- 
combatant  Jos.  W.  Taylor,  Editor  of  “The  Whig  & Observer” 
to  mortal  combat  over  in  Mississippi;  because  of  severe 
strictures  from  T’s  pen.  The  latter  declined,  being  both 
religiously  and  regardfully  of  self-safety  opposed  to  the  cod 
duello;  but  he  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking-point 
of  informing  Chambliss  that  he  could  be  found  in  his  place 
of  business  at  almost  anytime;  & that  ended  the  matter. 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  columns  of  one  of  my  bound-volumes 
of  “The  [Tuskaloosa]  Blade,”  you  will  see  that  I handled 


C—  pretty  roughly — much  worse  than  did  T - - ; yet  he  never 
honored  me  with  either  pen  or  sword.  He  tried  hard,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  (who  was  a splendid  woman)  to  live 
down  his  disgrace,  but  the  society  of  T - - shut  him  out. 
Before  Chambliss’  time  that  gallant  soldier,  the  late  Gen. 
John  H.  Forney,  was  tendered  a professorship  by  the 
“regents,”  and  he  made  the  mistake  of  accepting,  and  came 
to  T.  I had  met  him  during  the  war,  and  we  again  met  at 
the  old  Mansion  House  the  day  of  his  arrival.  With  much 
feeling  he  asked  me  to  “deal  gently”  with  him  in  “The 
Monitor.”  I promised  him  not  to  hurt  his  feelings  because 
of  his  fine  war-record;  but  went  on  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
made  a terrible  mistake  to  accept  [a]  place  at  the  U.  under 
the  then  existing  conditions,  and  urged  him  to  consider  well 
his  proposed  course  before  it  was  too  late.  That  afternoon 
Gen.  F.  bid  me  good-bye,  and  incontinently  returned  to  his 
home  in  Jacksonville,  without  even  taking  a look  at  the 
University.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  much  as  he 
needed  the  place  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  fill 
it.  The  only  other  professors,  the  creations  of  the  board 
of  regents,  whom  I remember,  were  David  L.  Peck,  W.  K. 
McConnell  and  Vernon  Henry  Vaughan.  McC.  was  com- 
mandant; and  being  about  6 ft.  2 in.  high  and  large  in 
proportion,  made  a striking  one,  physically.  Vaughan 
first  landed  in  T.  from  a steamboat.  He  had  a double-barrel 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  led  four  emaciated  pointer  dogs 
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over  the  gang  way.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  drinking 
whisky  and  hunting  quails.  His  wife  was  an  elegant  Mont- 
gomery woman,  daughter  of  W.C.  Bibb;  and  her  palpable 
mesalliance  excited  the  sympathy  of  T.  society.  He  and  I 
were  members  of  the  same  company  at  [the]  beginning 
of  the  war — Clanton’s  mounted  rifles.  He  disgraced  him- 
self by  an  act  of  cowardice  before  the  enemy.  He  was 
professor  of  English  at  the  U.  Being  a republican,  after 
his  difficulty  with  me,  he  hied  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  was 
made  private  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Utah  (then  a 
territory).  The  latter  dying,  Vaughn  [szc]  succeeded  to 
the  governorship  in  1873.  [He]  Died  of  delirium  tremens 
in  1878. 


At  one  time  so  high  was  the  feeling  against  “Old  Dicks,” 
that  some  mischievous  boys,  one  Saturday  evening,  visited 
his  stable  and  closely  clipped  his  horse’s  mane  and  tail,  so 
that  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  “Dicks”  family  were 
prevented  from  attending  church  next  day;  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  they  belonged,  being  about  1Y>  miles 
distant.  It  was  the  cause  of  great  merriment,  to  see  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle-like  old  fellow  riding  horseback  (his  favor- 
ite method  of  locomotion)  through  the  streets,  the  small 
boys  vociferously  yelling  his  nickname.  In  November,  1869, 
there  was  no  railroad  in  Tuskaloosa;  and  to  reach  Mont- 
gomery one  had  to  go  by  stage  to  Selma,  via  Greensboro’ 
and  Marion.  At  Selma  he  had  [the]  choice  either  to  stage 
it  or  “strike”  a steamboat ; provided  he  “hit”  the  latter  eu 
route  from  Mobile.  The  day  before  I started  for  Mont- 
gomery to  take  my  seat  in  the  Legislature,  a young  lady 
was  put  in  my  charge  as  far  as  Marion,  and  I engaged  the 
two  back  seats.  She  first  got  in  and  occupied  one  of  the 
back  seats.  Then,  as  the  coach  passed  down  Main  St.  to 
call  for  me  at  my  office,  “Old  Dicks”  stopped  the  driver, 
got  in  and  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  my  charge.  As  I 
went  down  the  stairway  and  saw  the  situation,  I was  so 
overcome  with  indignation  that  I could  hardly  contain 
myself.  Indeed,  I did  not  contain  myself  long;  for  upon 
my  demanding  the  seat  and  the  old  reprobate’s  shaking 
his  hoary  head  and  refusing  to  stir,  I couldn’t  help  grabbing 
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him  by  his  collar  and  jerking  him  out  of  the  hack’s  door  to 
the  pavement  in  presence  of  a Yankee  Lieut,  and  squad 
of  soldiers,  who  had  assembled  at  the  place  evidently 
anticipating  something  outside  the  usual  routine.  The 
lieutant  [.sic]  & I had  some  bitter  exchange  of  words  to 
no  purpose;  and  he  finally  persuaded  “Old  Dicks”  to  sit 
on  the  front  seat  as  there  was  “a  lady  in  the  case.”  The 
“president”  of  the  U.  rode  thus  all  the  way  to  the  capital 
without  opening  his  mouth,  and  was  soon  occupying  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  drawing  pay  both  there  and 
at  the  University,  besides  mileage,  &c.  He  did  not  see 
his  Lowndes  Co.  constituents  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end ; and  it  was  a downright  shame  that  this  old  scoundrel 
was  allowed  to  hold  two  offices  at  [the]  same  time.  His 
“hopeful,”  J.  DeF.  R.  Jr.,  was  at  this  time  sheriff  of 
Lowndes  Co.  by  virtue  of  negro  votes.  A year  or  so  after 
the  downfall  of  radicalism,  and  after  “Old  Dicks”  flew  from 
the  wrath  to  come  by  returning  down  east  with  bulging 
carpetbags,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  below,  where 
is  weeping  & wailing  &c.  During  his  regime  the  faculty 
numbered,  most  of  the  time,  as  many  as  the  students,  and 
never  were  positions  more  sinceureA 

Randolph  also  recollected  from  his  Reconstruction  experi- 
ences a meeting  with  John  Wilson,  a North  Alabama  resident 
whose  wartime  adventures  at  the  hands  of  robbers  had  been 
recounted  in  an  article  by  DuBose  shortly  before  Randolph 
wrote  this  particular  letter/" 

The  late  John  Glascock,  over  30  years  ago,  introduced  Wilson 
to  me  in  my  office,  giving  me,  beforehand,  a brief  account 
of  his  exploits.  I well  remember  the  occasion  of  that  intro- 
duction. Wilson  was  a sad,  silent  man,  of  admirable 
physique.  He  came  to  Tusk,  on  horseback.  I did  my  best 
to  “pump”  him  regarding  himself,  but  he  sat  in  my  office 
like  the  Sphinx.  Hoping  to  draw  him  out,  I sent  to  the 
Livery  Stable  for  a horse,  saddled,  and  when  he  arose  to 
depart  I invited  him  to  ride  with  me  over  town,  an  invita- 


:s  Ibid.,  March  10,  1903.  . , 

j:’  J.  W.  DuBose,  "Tales  of  Personal  Adventure,”  Transactions  of  the  Alabama 
Historical  Society,  7 898-99,  edited  by  T.  M.  Owen  (Tuscaloosa,  1 899),  1 78-1  83. 
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tion  that  he  accepted.  But  I made  no  headway  in  the  effort 
to  learn  from  his  own  lips  his  history.  I wanted  to  publish 
it  in  my  paper.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  Confed.  army,  certain 
of  his  neighbors  (union  men)  brutally  murdered  several 
members  of  his  family,  and  he  swore  vengeance.  When  he 
got  home  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  kill  all  those 
villains,  (some  5 or  6 in  number.)  He  followed  two  of 
these  in  the  then  wilds  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  spending 
3 or  4 years  in  the  hunt  for  blood.  But  he  finally  found 
his  human  quarry,  killed  them  and  then  returned  to  his 
log-cabin  in  Fayette  oi*  Pickens — I forget  which. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  failed  to  kill  all  of  those  whom 
he  sought,  for  a few  months  after  his  visit  to  Tusk,  he  was 
called  to  his  door  one  dark  night  and  was  riddled  with 

buck-shot.  I had  suggested  to  him  that  such  might  be  his 

fate,  but  he  merely  smiled  grimly  and  said  that  he  was 

always  on  his  guard.  So  I was  both  surprised  and  shocked 

when  I heard  of  his  death  in  that  manner. 

After  leaving  Tuskaloosa  during  the  last  years  of  Recon- 
struction, Randolph  moved  to  Birmingham.  He  wrote  DuBose 
a brief  statement  about  these  years,  entitling  his  statement  “My 
Brief  Experience  in  Journalism  in  B’ham,  Ala.” 

I regret  to  have  to  say  that  1 have  nothing  particularly  to 
be  proud  of  under  this  head.  I confess  that  I made  a great 
mistake  in  my  warfare  against  the  [Democratic]  party  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  like  “kicking  against  the  pricks.” 
True,  the  party  was  corrupt,  especially  manifested  in  its 
county  conventions,  but  it  was  too  big  a giant  for  one  little 
pigmy-editor  to  assail.  1 could  not  blame  A.O.  Lane,  Editor 
of  The  Iron  Age,  for  resenting  what  1 wrote  about  him. 
The  only  complaint  I had  to  make  was  the  manner  of  his 
attack.  He  shot  me  in  the  back  of  the  neck  without  notify- 
ing me.  He  should  either  have  challenged  me  according  to 
the  Code,  or  he  should  have  notified  me  to  defend  myself 
on  sight.  The  “Independent”  was  edited  by  Thos.  M.  [A.] 
McLaughlin.  An  editorial  appeared  in  that  paper  very 
offensive  to  me.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  his  own 


Ryland  Randolph  to  J.  \\  . DuBose,  April  5,  1903,  DuBose  Papers. 
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papers  after  publication.  So,  one  Saturday  as  he  came 
down  20th  St.  with  a large  bundle  of  “Independents”  I 
assaulted  him  as  I had  done  Taylor,  and  the  side-walk 
became  thickly  strewn  with  papers.  We  clinched  but  were 
immediately  parted  by  by-standers,  and  no  harm  done. 
This  occurred  prior  to  the  Lane  affair.31 

Randolph  continued  to  live  in  Birmingham  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  By  1903  the  city  bloomed  as  a prosperous  center  in 
the  mineral  belt. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  Birmingham  is  on  the  eve  of 
another  real  estate  boom,  as,  no  doubt,  you  have  discovered 
in  the  town  papers.  But  what  good  will  that  be  to  poor 
devils  who  have  no  dirt  to  dispose  of?  It  seems  that  there 
are  about  V2  a doz.  new  railroads  pointing  this  way— all 
to  be  completed,  probably,  this  year.  As  for  me,  my  health 
is  so  bad  in  this  climate  that  I purpose  making  a change  to 
Southern  Florida  next  Fall,  there  to  spend  my  few  remain- 
ing days.32 

Randolph’s  hope  to  move  south  never  materialized.  Two 
weeks  later  on  April  19,  1903,  he  suffered  a painful  accident. 

I had  gone  into  the  [railroad]  car,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
taking  a seat  a few  feet  from  the  door,  when  the  car  started 
off  with  a sudden  jump,  causing  me  to  lose  my  balance,  and 
throwing  me  backwards,  the  back  of  my  head  striking  with 
terrible  force  the  iron  facing  in  the  door-way.  For  many 
moments  I was  totally  unconscious,  and  had  to  be  carried 
to  my  seat  by  some  of  the  railway  employees.  On  reaching 
my  home-station  I had  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  risk 
getting  off  without  help.  Ever  since  then  I have  been 
confined  within  doors,  at  times  undergoing  great  pain  in 
back  of  my  head,  and  aggravated  by  my  catarrh  affection.33 

Scribbled  on  the  back  of  the  letter  giving  this  account  was 
a note  dated  April  30,  1903,  saying  that  Randolph  was  glad  that 
he  had  written  earlier  for  he  felt  “more  surely  bad  today.”  The 

31  Ibid.,  May  21,  1900. 

32  Ibid.,  April  5,  1903. 

33  Ibid.,  April  29,  1903. 
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injuries  Randolph  had  sustained  were  obviously  quite  serious. 
A notation  on  this  letter  in  DuBose’s  handwriting  added  that 
Randolph  died  a week  later  on  May  7,  1903.  Thus  ended  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  controversial  newspaper  editors 
of  the  Reconstruction  era  in  Alabama. 
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VIOLENCE:  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  POLICY  IN 
RECONSTRUCTION  ALABAMA 

By 

Ray  Granade 

The  idea  of  violence  during  Reconstruction  by  now  conjures 
up  a stereotyped  mental  picture.  Invariably,  the  time  is  mid- 
night. Scattered  clouds  allow  the  moon  only  brief  glimpses  of 
the  earthbound  scene.  But  the  light  from  even  this  hidden 
source  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  silent  band  of  draped  figures 
riding  through  the  night.  The  group  surrounds  a tiny  cabin 
and  the  muffled  voice  of  the  leader  calls  a Negro  to  the  porch. 
Almost  invisible  in  the  shadows,  the  victim  emerges  from  the 
deeper  gloom  of  the  door.  Perhaps  merely  a lashing  awaits 
him,  though  he  may  face  an  impromptu  lynching,  a load  of  00 
buckshot,  a pistol  ball,  or  a mutilating  Bowie  knife.  After  the 
deed  is  done,  two  blasts  of  the  leader’s  whistle  signal  a general 
remounting  of  the  hooded  figures.  Then,  in  a stillness  broken 
only  by  horses’  hoofs  or  possibly  the  sounds  of  agony  from  the 
mass  of  raw  flesh  which  had  once  been  a human  being,  the  still- 
silent  band  departs. 

Yet  such  Ku  Klux  Klan  visitations  formed  only  a small 
part  of  the  turbulence  in  Reconstruction  Alabama.  Federal 
soldiers,  white  and  black  individuals,  and  secret  Klan-like 
organizations  of  blacks  and  whites  shared  a taste  for  violence 
to  which  Alabama  played  host.  Though  life  undeniably  con- 
tinued (farmers  worried  about  poor  crops,  politicians  about 
elections,  and  nearly  everybody  about  the  hunger  and  destitu- 
tion brought  on  by  the  war),  turmoil  formed  the  backdrop 
against  which  the  play  was  held. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  violence.  The  frontier 
tradition  and  the  Old  South  left  a legacy  of  ferocity.  Specific 
problems  called  for  a solution,  with  force  seemingly  the  on  > 
instrument  available.  Political  supremacy  called  for  power  to 
maintain  or  overthrow  it,  giving  both  sides  an  excuse  to  uti  izc 
extremities.  While  most  of  the  violence  came  from  political 
rivalry,  the  most  basic  reason  was  the  elemental  emotion  o 
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fear,  regardless  of  the  perpetrators.  A combination  of  these 
and  other  factors  produced  lawlessness  on  a large  scale  in 
certain  areas  of  Alabama.  To  understand  the  extreme  con- 
ditions which  permeated  life  in  Alabama  during  this  era,  this 
fabric  of  interwoven  reasons  must  be  investigated. 

Alabama  was  no  stranger  to  violence  when  Reconstruction 
arrived.  The  state  was  essentially  a frontier  area  when  Ft. 
Sumter  was  fired  on,  despite  her  forty  years  of  statehood.  All 
the  unrest  associated  with  a newly-opened  region  marked  the 
area’s  development.  And  the  Civil  War  had  done  nothing  to 
decrease  the  legacy  of  roughness  willed  by  the  frontier.  There 
were  two  main  evidences  of  this  heritage — the  individualism 
which  called  for  immediate  personal  action  and  the  general 
habit  of  carrying  weapons. 

Throughout  Reconstruction  newspapers  commented  on  the 
impetuosity  of  Alabamians.  Violent  action  occurred  every- 
where. A recent  scholar  noted  that  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
passion  generally  ran  too  high  for  objectivity.1  A challenge 
at  the  polls  was  liable  to  launch  a fight,  if  not  a riot.2  Barroom 
brawls  and  dock  fights  occurred  as  they  always  had,  especially 
in  Mobile,  Tuscaloosa,  Montgomery,  and  other  river  ports.  But 
violence  in  the  streets  now  became  common.  Fights  over  the 
right-of-way  among  pedestrians  erupted  with  regularity.  Trivial 
incidents  would  become  provocation  to  murder.  A man  would 
walk  up  to  another  on  the  street,  say  a few  words,  then  draw 
a revolver  and  fire.  Occasionally  a heavy  horse-whip  would 
replace  a more  deadly  weapon,  but  rarely  were  there  any  pre- 
liminaries to  such  an  attack.  J.  F.  James,  a Mobilian,  explained 
part  of  this  during  his  arraignment  on  assault  charges  by 
observing  that  as  he  had  been  threatened  with  violence  on  sight, 
he  merely  wanted  to  strike  first." 

Such  self-reliance  and  proclivity  to  immediate  action  or 
retaliation  would  have  been  less  disastrous  except  for  another 

Robert  S.  Rhodes,  "The  Registration  of  Voters  and  the  Election  of  Delegates  to 
the  Reconstruction  Convention  in  Alabama,”  Alabama  Review,  VIII  (April, 
1955),  120. 

New  York  Times,  August  3 0,  1874. 

Mobile  Register  arid  Advertiser,  October  6,  1865,  January  20,  1866,  September  8, 
1865,  June  21,  1866,  November  17,  1865;  Rhodes,  "Registration,”  p.  130.  When 
told  not  to  shoot  anyone  by  a boy  three  years  his  senior,  an  eighteen-year-old 
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frontier  habit  carrying  deadly  weapons.  Advertisements  for 
arms  were  displayed  prominently  in  the  newspapers.  Double- 
barrelled  shotguns,  short  on  range  but  a boon  to  poor  shots, 
were  all  the  rage,  especially  with  the  new  Lefoucheur  breech- 
loaders offering  the  increased  firepower  of  cartridges  For 
those  who  preferred  a weapon  more  easily  concealed,  derringers 
and  “Colt’s  Pistols”  headed  the  list.1 * * 4 * 6 * * * * 11  Though  the  general  dis- 
order of  the  country  during  and  after  the  war  was  blamed  for 
the  habit,  such  a milieu  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Negroes 
purchased  guns  for  protection  and  as  a badge  of  their  new 
freedom  from  slavery;  whites  wore  them  for  protection  and 
from  custom;"’  Exhibiting  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  Mobile 
Register  and  Advertiser  decried  the  ban  on  carrying  concealed 
weapons  so  long  as  soldiers  were  present  to  stir  up  trouble  and, 
during  one  outbreak  of  crime,  noted  that  “Every  man  of  fair 
standing  should  be  allowed  to  carry  weapons  of  defence.”-'  Editor 
John  Forsyth  could  have  saved  his  breath.  Guns  were  kept 


turned  the  pistol  he  had  just  snapped  upon  the  intruder  and  shot  him  in  the 
chest.  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  November  17,  1865.  In  Greensboro 
John  C.  Orrick,  a young  native,  walked  up  to  Alexander  Webb,  colored  Register 

of  the  19th  District,  and  shot  him.  A posse,  raised  as  soon  as  Orrick  left  th^ 

street,  was  unable  to  locate  the  young  man. 

4 Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  October  21,  1865,  December  5,  1865,  November 
19,  1865;  Ignatius  A.  Few  to  William  H.  Smith,  July  19,  1869,  William  H.  Smith 
Papers  (Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery).  In  any 
hardware  store’s  advertisements  weapons  were  listed  first  and  in  the  boldest  type. 
As  late  as  1881,  the  State  Auditor  reported  $305,613  worth  of  tools  and  farm 

implements,  $3  54,247  in  guns,  pistols  and  dirks.  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Origins  of 
the  New  South  (Baton  Rouge,  1951),  160. 

6 Walter  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  (Columbia,  1905), 
691;  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser , January  1 1,  1866,  March  1 5,  1866;  Cecil 

E.  McNair,  "Reconstruction  in  Bullock  County,”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 

XV  (Spring,  1953),  88-9;  U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  The  Condition  oj  Affairs  in 
the  Late  Instirrectionary  States : Alabama  42nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1 872,  Reptc 

41,  pt.  8,  75-76;  hereafter  cited  as  Affairs  in  Alabama.  The  three  volumes 
relating  to  conditions  in  Alabama,  parts  8,  9,  and  10  are  also  designated  as 

Alabama,  Volumes  I,  II,  and  III,  which  designation  is  hereafter  used. 

11  January  1 1,  1866.  Such  appeals  were  often  made,  though  a few  months  later  it 
was  calling  for  "all  good,  law-abiding  citizens”  to  no  longer  go  armed  and 
"Lay  aside  all  deadly  weapons  like  brave  men.”  April  17,  1866.  Evidently  the 
"fact  that  guns  and  pistols  were  being  fired  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  da>  and 
night”  was  getting  on  editor  John  Forsyth’s  nerves.  April  18,  1866.  The  prc 
valence  of  carrying  arms  in  Mobile  can  be  seen  in  the  constant  convictions  for 
that  crime— December  27,  1 865,  December  29,  1865,  for  example.  Violations 
were  cited  almost  daily. 
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in  almost  every  house,  and  illegal  or  not,  everyone  carried 
weapons.  Young  men  generally  wore  pistols  belted  to  their 
waist  in  full  view,  while  Negroes  and  the  older  whites  concealed 
their  arms.  It  was  a fad,  just  as  it  had  been  before  the  war, 
to  go  armed.7  To  some,  firearms  were  regarded  as  toys,  to  be 
snapped  at  companions  as  a practical  joke.  Everyone  from 
newsboys  to  legislators  carried  arms,  with  protection  from 
equally-armed  opponents  usually  being  the  accepted  reason.8 
In  an  attempt  to  control  the  problem,  the  legislature  outlawed 
brass  knuckles  and  even  sling  shots."  But  more  legislative  ban 
was  hardly  effective  in  the  area  of  weapon  control.  Instinct 
and  long  custom  prevailed. 

Violence  in  Reconstruction  Alabama  can  also  be  explained 
in  terms  of  yet  another  legacy.  Like  the  influence  of  the  frontier, 
the  ante  helium  social  structure  made  its  mark  in  Alabama. 
That  impress  had  two  distinct  facets,  both  of  which  were 
manifest  during  Reconstruction : the  loss  of  political  power  by 
those  who  had  held  unquestioned  sway,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Negro  which  was  rooted  in  the  ante  helium  horror  of  a slave 
revolt.  Throughout  the  ante  helium  South  whites  had  spoken 
in  apprehensive  whispers  of  a slave  uprising.  Neither  the  fact 
that  none  occurred  during  the  war  nor  that  of  Negro  freedom 
quieted  their  fears.  Nat  Turner  and  Denmark  Vesey  were  well- 
remembered  names.  Perhaps  the  fear  proved  so  tenacious 
because  it  was  irrational.  This  problem  of  social  control  added 
urgency  to  the  problem  of  regaining  political  power  as  the 
whites  sought  once  more  to  make  their  society  safe. 

The  fear  of  Negroes  running  amok  was  real  indeed.  Any 
sizable  encounter  between  blacks  and  whites  was  heralded  as 
the  harbinger  of  revolt.  The  idea  of  armed  Negroes,  especially 
after  the  formation  of  the  Loyal  League,  brought  abolitionist 
prophesies  of  doom  to  mind.  When  armed  Negroes  stood  guard 
at  League  meetings  while  their  fellows  drilled,  rumors  circu- 


Af fairs  in  Alabama,  I,  75-6;  II,  1166,  1318,  III,  1686-7,  1835-6. 

Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser , November  17,  1865;  Fleming  Civil  War,  759; 
McNair,  "Bullock  County,”  111. 

Acts  of  Alabama,  1872,  130-1.  Bowie  knives,  too  useful  to  outlaw,  were  taxed, 
and  proved  a useful  source  of  revenue;  Acts  of  Alabama,  1865,  7. 
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lated  among  the  white  population.10  When  trouble  erupted  in 
Bladon  Springs,  Choctaw  County,  just  before  Christmas,  1865, 
the  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser  tried  to  calm  fears  by  print- 
ing the  truth.  Pointing  out  that  the  excitement  was  hardly 
worth  the  name  “insurrection,1 ” it  quoted  some  of  the  rumors 
circulating  and  begged  readers  not  to  “repeat  and  magnify  (as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case)  such  reports.”11  Repeatedly 
Forsyth  pointed  out  the  falsity  of  such  rumors  and  observed 
that,  while  many  had  predicted  a general  insurrection  during 
Christmas,  no  such  trouble  had  occurred ; nor  was  it  likely  to.12 
Yet  until  they  regained  power,  the  native  white  population 
refused  to  relinquish  their  fears.  Men  left  women  and  children 
alone  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  with  foreboding.13 
Negroes  marched  to  the  polls  in  military  formation  until  1876, 
and  the  riots  no  doubt  occurred  in  part  because  of  the  edginess 
of  the  armed  whites.11 

Because  they  had  held  enough  power  to  keep  their  position 
secure  during  the  antebellum  period,  the  lack  of  such  security 
during  Reconstruction  made  the  position  of  the  native  whites 
maddening.  They  felt  there  were  specific  problems  to  be  solved 
— problems  which  they  assumed  no  one  else  could  master.  The 
native  whites  felt  trapped  by  a corrupt  government  from  which 
they  could  get  no  justice  but  which  they  were  powerless  to 
change.  From  the  war’s  end  until  the  fall  of  that  same  year, 
there  was  no  real  government  in  the  State.  Order,  such  as  it 
was,  came  from  the  military  posts  and  the  commanders’  author- 
ity. Then,  as  Walter  L.  Fleming  put  it,  the  “carpetbegger  and 
scalawag,  using  the  former  slave  as  an  instrument,”  assumed 
power.13  This  was  the  crowning  insult.  The  military  which 

10  Fleming,  Civil  War , 5-6,  514-15,  561-2,  565,  568;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  "The 
Formation  of  the  Union  League  in  Alabama,”  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine » 
II  (September,  1903),  81-3;  Albert  B.  Moore,  History  of  Alabama  (Tuscaloosa, 
1934),  476;  McNair,  "Bullock  County,”  95. 

11  December  23,  1865.  One  of  the  rumors  was  that  seventeen  people  had  just  been 
massacred  at  Notasulga  as  part  of  a general  uprising. 

12  January  10,  12,  1866. 

13  Letter  from  Mrs.  Campbell  Cory,  quoted  in  Euba  E.  DuBose,  The  History  o 
Mount  Stirling.”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XXV  (Fall,  1963),  327,  322.  ^ 

14  New  York  Times,  April  17,  1866;  Harry  P.  Owens,  "The  Eufaula  Riot  of  1874,’1 
Alabama  Review,  XVI  (July,  1963),  232-3,  235-6;  see  footnote  10  for  othei 
information  on  armed  Negroes  during  elections. 

35  Fleming,  Civil  War,  653-4,  656,  262-3;  Moore,  Alabama,  462. 
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sustained  this  political  structure  was  regarded  as  an  oppressor. 
Soldiers  as  well  as  outlaws  in  Federal  uniforms  gave  the  native 
whites  even  more  cause  for  hatred.  The  occupying  army  was 
not  careful  and  little  matters  were  magnified,  as  a few  soldiers 
gave  the  rest  a bad  name.  Many  of  the  stories  have  the  ring 
of  atrocity  fictions.  Yet  true  or  false,  word  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  soldiers  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  their  power 
circulated  freely  in  Alabama.  Much  of  the  South  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  the  entire  44th  Indiana  Volunteers  for  depredations 
committed  in  Stevenson,  Alabama,  but  the  emphasis  was  on 
the  crime  rather  than  the  arrest.10  More  interesting  to  the 
former  Confederates  were  stories  of  robbery  and  murder  com- 
mitted by  the  “Bluebellies.”17  Tales  of  horror  like  the  little 
Negro  girl  whose  ears  were  cut  off  by  a soldier  because  she 
refused  his  advances,  were  believed  and  repeated.18  And  when 
soldiers  shot  unarmed  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  jailed 
a butcher  (the  victim  of  a robbery  and  assault,  during  which  his 
wife  was  almost  killed)  for  prof  erring  charges  against  a Negro, 
or  whipped,  then  dragged  a white  man  until  he  almost  died, 
the  perfidity  and  unnatural,  arbitrarily-exercised  power  of  the 
military  was  clearly  proved.10 

It  is  no  wonder  that  trouble  erupted  between  the  locals, 
both  white  and  Negro,  and  the  occupying  forces.  Fights  occurred 
everywhere.  The  streets  were  the  usual  setting,  as  when  a 
Negro  drew  a revolver  on  an  officer,  but  even  “a  house  of  ill- 
repute’  ’ in  Greenville  hosted  a brawl  between  “some  citizens  and 
soldiers.”2"  Some  idea  of  the  local  feeling  can  be  gained  by  seeing 
not  only  what  was  said  while  under  “soldier  rule,”  but  com- 
ments made  later  as  well.  When  reporting  the  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment and  imprisonment  of  a local  citizen,  editor  Lon  Grant 
of  the  Gadsden  Times  observed  that  “such  injustice  made  the 


1,1  Mobile,  Register  and  Advertiser,  September  21,  1865. 

1 Ibid.,  August  25,  1865;  September  4,  1865;  McNair,  ''Bullock  County,”  104*, 
Fleming,  Civil  War,  119-120. 

18  Mobile,  Register  and  Advertiser,  January  12,  1866. 

10  Fleming,  Civil  War,  500;  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  October  6,  1865;  El- 
bert L.  Watson,  "Gadsden  from  Tepees  to  Steamboats,”  Alabama  Review,  XI 
(October,  1958),  252. 

20  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  September  19,  1865,  March  10,  1866.  The 
Negro,  Henry,  was  probably  so  quick  with  his  gun  because  the  troopers  seemed 
to  pick  Negroes  to  victimize.  January  7,  9,  11,  1866. 
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blood  boil  ...  and  the  fingers  tingle  to  pull  the  trigger  again 
on  our  oppressors."21  Editor  Forsyth  reprinted  the  more  re- 
served remarks  of  a Montgomery  newspaperman  that  “Such 
inhumanities  should  be  ferretted  out  and  the  guilty  parties 
punished  severely  whoever  they  may  be.  Where  the  civil  author- 
ity has  not  power  to  act  the  military  certainly  has,  and  we  trust 
between  the  two,  no  acts  of  the  kind  will  be  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  community.""  Perhaps  the  best  clue  is  in  the  statement  of 
the  Eufaula  News  after  the  shooting  of  two  Negroes:  “Such 
baseness  and  meanness,  now  that  the  Yankees  have  left,  will 
not  again  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  in  our  midst.  We  hope, 
now,  to  see  the  return  of  law,  order,  and  quiet;  and  hear  no 
more  of  the  robbing,  shooting,  or  maltreating  of  negroes."23 
And  the  men  these  troops  helped  maintain  in  office  fared  no 
better  in  public  opinion. 

To  keep  power,  the  Republicans  had  to  run  Republicans  for 
office,  no  matter  how  unqualified.  Though  there  were  ex- 
ceptions, ignorance  and  corruption  pervaded  most  levels  of 
government.  Even  a Republican  admitted  the  problems  of  find- 
ing qualified  men  of  the  proper  political  persuasion,  going  so 
far  as  to  call  the  state  courts  “a  farce."  As  late  as  1871,  three 
years  before  the  government  was  “redeemed,"  the  New  York 
Times  observed  that  the  civil  authorities  were  “utterly  power- 
less to  execute  the  laws."24  When  the  military  authorities  in 
Montgomery  permitted  prostitution  and  legalized  it  by  issuing 
licenses  to  “houses  of  ill-repute"  for  $25  a week  plus  $5  a week 
for  each  inmate,  the  local  citizens  complained  bitterly.  But 
when  that  apostle  of  social  control,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Jesse 


21  Watson,  "Gadsden,”  2 52. 

22  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  January  12,  1866,  quoting  the  Advertiser  oi 
January  9. 

2:1  Quoted  in  the  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  January  25,  1866. 

24  Moore,  Alabama,  482;  Fleming,  Civil  War,  656;  Affairs  in  Alabama,  I,  58,  II, 
873;  New  York  Times,  June  28,  1871.  When  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  pardon  men  before  their  conviction,  the  native 
whites  were  sure  this  was  simply  one  more  attempt  to  keep  misfits  in  office 
and  outside  the  law’s  reach.  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  June  17,  1866. 
A Republican  realized  that  "we  had  placed  in  power  a great  many  incompetent 
officers,  . . . men  who  were  totally  unfit  either  by  their  moral  or  their  mental 
character  to  administer  the  laws.”  Lucille  Griffith,  History  of  Alabama  1540- 
1900  (Northport,  1962),  341. 
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Hays,  was  sentenced  to  five  months  and  a $100  fine  for  pre- 
scribing a punishment  for  a Negro  which  was  inapplicable  to 
a white  man,  the  Republicans  went  too  far.  Though  merely  a 
symbol,  this  Monroe  County  man  personified  the  necessity  for 
regaining  Democratic  control  of  the  government.25 

The  attempt  to  wrest  control  from  the  “vile  wretches  in 
power”  would  naturally  necessitate  the  use  of  force.  First,  the 
average  voters  were  tired  of  voting  when  they  felt  their  votes 
meant  nothing.26  Second,  the  Republicans  would  use  every  hint 
of  violence  as  proof  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  Reconstruction 
and  even  manufactures  tales  to  prove  their  allegation.  Demo- 
crats evidently  felt  that  they  might  as  well  profit  from  what 
they  were  portrayed  as  doing.27  And  finally,  the  Conservatives 
saw  their  attempt  to  cajole  the  Negro  vote  fail.  Their  speakers 
were  “insulted,  stoned,  and  sometimes  killed,”  while  social  ostra- 
cism (and  more  drastic  measures — whipping,  for  instance)  by 
and  large  preserved  the  Negro  vote  inviolately  Repulican.2* 
Even  the  New  York  Times  noted  the  fraudulent  government, 
the  unqualified  leaders,  and  the  absolute  hold  corruption  had 
on  much  of  the  state  government.20  So  the  Conservatives  spoke 
of  driving  out  “the  thieves”  and  convinced  themselves,  one  by 
one,  that  “If  the  radicals  carry  this  county  and  the  state,  we 
will  be  well  nigh  ruined.”30 


Fleming,  Ciiil  War,  416-417,  487. 

26  Ibid.,  5 3 5,  542;  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  "How  We  Redeemed  Alabama,”  Century 
Magazine,  LXXXV  (April,  1913),  854,  8 57;  Edgar  A.  Stuart,  "The  Journal  of 
James  Mallory,  1834-1877,”  Alabama  Review,  XIV  (July,  1961  ),  231. 

It  was  admitted  by  both  sides  that,  while  many  were  true,  many  of  the  stories 
of  outrages  were  fiction.  DuBose,  "Stirling,”  323-324;  Fleming,  Civil  War , 
399;  John  L.  Sloan,  "The  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Alabama  Election  of  1872,” 
Alabama  Review,  XVII  (April,  1965),  1 14-1  15,  1 18,  120-121,  123.  By  the 
time  the  Republicans  developed  factions,  the  more  conservative  ones,  like 
William  H.  Smith,  charged  their  more  radical  opponents  with  "feeding  off 
crime.” 

Negro  women  were  especially  effective  in  keeping  the  Negro  vote  Republican. 
No  Democrat  got  a meal  cooked,  clothes  washed,  or  a warm  bed,  not  even  from 
his  wife.  On  both  sides,  the  women  were  more  rabid  than  the  men.  Fleming, 
Civil  War,  77  A,  77 8;  Herbert,  "Redeemed,”  860;  H.  E.  Sterkx,  "William  C. 
Jordan  and  Reconstruction  in  Bullock  County,  Alabama,”  Alabama  Review, 
XV  (January,  1962),  71. 

29  October  29,  1874,  December  3 1,  1865,  for  example.  Generally  recognition 
came  during  the  latter  part  of  the  era. 

>0  Stewart,  "Mallory  Journal,”  23  1,  2 32. 
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The  milieu  provided  the  native  whites  with  a “feel”  for 
violence  inherited  from  the  frontier  and  the  ante  helium  era,  a 
situation  aggravated  by  specific  grievances  which  called  for 
prompt  action.  Not  only  were  direct  methods  the  natural 
inclination ; they  seemed  the  only  recourse  for  the  “disinherited.” 
For  the  Negroes  and  Republicans,  the  problem  was  similar.  It 
was  their  presence  which  upset  the  traditional  system,  so  it 
was  against  them  that  the  brutality  would  be  directed.  It  was 
a case  of  resist  or  abdicate.  A feeling  of  suspicion  and  hate  was 
in  the  air,  and  all  sides — Negro,  Democrat  and  Republican — 
developed  a regretable  tolerance  for  bloodshed.  But  there  were 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  violence  by  the  Negroes  and  Republi- 
cans aside  from  the  essentially  negative  one  of  self-preservation. 
The  Republicans  employed  ferocity  to  maintain  their  political 
position  (and  strengthen  it),  to  correct  situations  which  seem- 
ingly would  yield  to  no  other  solutions,  and  out  of  fear;  the 
Negroes  adopted  terrorism  because  of  their  sense  of  freedom, 
the  political  conjurings  of  their  leaders  (Negro  and  white),  and 
out  of  fear  as  well.  The  opposing  forces  gave  much  the  same 
reasons  for  their  fury — each  essentially  feared  the  other,  and 
each  saw  some  facet  of  the  political  scene  which  seemed  amean- 
able  to  change  only  through  force. 

The  Republicans  were  faced  with  an  intractable  element 
to  govern.  Jesse  Hays  was  a symbol  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  Democrats.  To  Republicans,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Hays 
typified  the  obstinate  Alabamian  who  refused  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  iron  dice  he  had  rolled.  Throughout  Recon- 
struction, Republicans  had  to  contend  with  courts  which  could 
produce  no  justice  because  of  lack  of  witnesses  or  because 
juries  simply  failed  to  convict.31  To  those  in  power,  justice 
seemed  unattainable.  A major  Republican  complaint  was  al- 
ways of  ineffective  courts  and  local  government.32  Because  of 
this  situation,  the  Republicans  had  no  alternative  but  to  reply 
in  kind  if  they  wished  to  end  the  intimidation  of  Negro  Republi- 
cans. Though  the  Legislature  could  remove  all  penalties  for 


Affairs  in  Alabama,  I,  58;  New  York  Times,  June  28,  i871 ; toatius  A.  Few 
to  Smith,  July  19,  1869;  Colored  Citizens  of  Tuscaloosa  to  Smith,  Apri 

William  H.  Smith  Papers.  lo.Q  r , . 

Affairs  in  Alabama,  I,  58;  Ignatius  A.  Few  to  Smith,  July  1.,  1869;  Colored 
Ci/izens  of  Tuscaloosa  to  Smith,  April  22,  1869,  William  H.  South  Papers. 
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killing  a man  if  he  were  disguised,  more  direct  action  was  called 
for.  At  every  hand  Republicans  found  the  registration  of 
Negroes  opposed.  The  locals  used  every  method  possible  “with- 
out making  themselves  liable  to  arrest  by  the  military  authorities” 
at  first."  Then  they  escalated  their  activities  to  include  night- 
riding and,  later,  murder.  Officials  as  well  as  voters  suffered/' 
Intimidation  of  this  variety  later  gave  way  to  rowdyism  at 
Republican  meetings  and  at  the  polls  themselves.  Riots  were 
common  on  election  day,  and  some  were  so  bad  that  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  and  civil  officials  replaced  because  they 
had  not  been  zealous  in  ending  the  fighting  and  protecting  the 
freedmen/' 

About  five  thousand  Northerners  had  come  to  Alabama  in 
an  apolitical  capacity,  and  these  men  were  readily  accepted  by 
the  natives.  A Republican  wrote  that  a business  partner  had 
received  only  the  “kindest  treatment”  and  heartiest  encourage- 
ment” from  neighbors.  “A  Northern  man,”  he  concluded,  “who 
is  not  a natural  fool,  or  a foolish  fanatic,  may  live  pleasantly 
anywhere  in  Alabama  . . . But  once  the  Yankee  left  business 
for  politics,  he  crossed  into  the  war  zone.  Often  Republicans 
expressed  the  belief,  privately  or  in  public,  that  many  Southern- 
ers were  ready  to  renew  the  war,  possibly  by  guerrilla  action/7 
But  even  more  insistent  in  the  Republican’s  minds  lurked  the 
thought  of  personal  danger.  Outside  observers  noted  that 
“Quarrels  are  sought  with  men  of  known  Republican  politics 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  assassin- 
ate them,”  with  their  only  crime  being  that  of  “remaining  loyal 


Acts  of  Alabama , 1868,  444-6;  Rhodes,  "Registration,”  131. 

4 Ignatius  A.  Few  to  Smith,  July  19,  1869;  Colored  Citizens  of  Tuscaloosa  to 
Smith,  April  22,  1869;  Daniel  Price  to  Smith,  October  7,  1868;  John  Hamilton 
to  Smith,  August  5,  1869;  Jacob  Fisher  to  Smith,  June  14,  1869,  William  H. 
Smith  Papers;  New  York  Times,  January  1 3,  1 873.  See  footnote  3 for  the 
murder  of  Alexander  Webb,  Register. 

Herbert,  "Redeemed,”  862;  Fleming,  Civil  War,  794.  The  biggest  riots  occurred 
in  1874,  at  Mobile,  Belmont,  Gainesville,  and  Eufaula.  Mobile  suffered  two 
earlier  ones,  in  1866  and  1869  (after  the  first  of  which  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed) and  Patona-Cross  Plains  suffered  in  1870.  Fleming  covers  most  of  the 
riots.  The  Mobile  riots  made  the  New  York  Times. 

Rhodes,  "Registration,”  121;  Sarah  Van  V.  Woolfolk,  "Carpetbaggers  in  Ala- 
bama: Tradition  Versus  Truth,”  Alabama  Review,  XV  (April,  1962),  143. 

J'  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser , March  10,  1 866. 
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to  the  Government.”38  The  atrocity  stories,  whether  true  or 
false,  could  not  have  helped  a Republican’s  peace  of  mind; 
neither  were  they  a source  of  solace  to  the  freedman. 

Having  been  slaves,  the  freedmen  knew  what  to  expect. 
They  no  doubt  also  gloried  in  the  power  their  votes  gave  them. 
Now  that  they  comprised  a free  work  force,  they  also  had  an 
economic  hold  on  their  former  masters.  The  vote,  however, 
seemed  to  be  their  most  potent  weapon,  and  the  fear  that  this 
privilege  would  be  removed  was  skillfully  played  on  by  white 
Republicans.  White  Alabamians  clearly  displayed  their  resent- 
ment of  the  Negro  franchise.  Even  those  who  had  never  owned 
slaves  were  opposed  to  this  innovation,  and  a Republican  in  the 
state  noted  that  these  former  non-slaveowners  were  more 
bitterly  opposed  “than  any  secessionist  in  the  state.”  The, 
entire  white  population  of  Mobile,  observed  another,  had  as 
much  as  declared  that  “the  ‘nigger’  should  not  be  permitted  to 
vote  there.”30  After  spending  three  months  in  the  state,  a New 
York  Times  correspondent  wrote;  “in  some  localities  they 
[Negroes]  are  treated  brutally,  robbed  on  the  highway  and 
frequently  killed.”40  An  antagonism  quickly  arose  between 
whites  and  blacks,  and  while  the  Negroes  no  doubt  armed  them- 
selves out  of  a sense  of  freedom,  it  was  also  done  because  for  the 
first  time  they  could  defend  themselves.  There  was  no  more  need 
passively  to  accept  whatever  violence  came  to  them." 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  society  and  the  intemperate  lang- 
uage used  by  both  sides  added  to  the  explosive  atmosphere.  The 
war  set  the  tone.  A resort  to  public  force,  war  loosened  the 
bonds  of  moral  restraint,  encouraging  individuals  to  imitate 
the  public  example  and  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Since 
the  trend  could  not  be  offset  by  a strong  magistracy,  “public 


38  New  York  Times,  January  13,  1873. 

30  Rhodes,  "Registration,”  126,  127,  quoting  letters  from  Jaseph  C.  Bradley  (April 
17,  1867)  and  J.  Silsby  (April  1,  1867)  to  Gen.  Wager  Swayne. 

40  April  17,  1866. 

41  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  January  10,  1866,  August  25,  28,  1865,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1865,  February  4,  1866;  Herbert,  "Redeemed,”  854.  Colored  Citizens 
of  Tuscaloosa  to  Smith,  April  22,  1869,  William  H.  Smith  Papers.  That  the 
whites  didn’t  like  negroes  carrying  arms  is  attested  to  by  Forsyth’s  editorial  ad- 
vising the  freedmen  to  quit  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Mobile  Register  an 
Advertiser,  March  15,  1866. 
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demoralization”  followed  the  conflict.  The  Mobile  Register  and 
Advertiser  hailed  Governor  Lewis  H.  Parsons’  proclamation  on 
the  alarming  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  state,  though  it  lamented 
the  necessity  for  such  a public  statement.42  James  Mallory,  a 
perceptive  denizen  of  the  state,  calendared  the  development  of 
the  war-caused  lawlessness.  Less  than  a month  after  Appomat- 
tox, Mallory  mourned  the  “disorder  and  lawlessness  through 
the  land”  and  expressed  the  fear  that  “order  will  never  be  again 
restored.”  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  observed  that  “Crime  has 
become  alarming,  and  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  failing 
to  check  it,  we  may  yet  reap  more  bitter  fruit  than  even  from 
the  war.”  In  the  middle  of  1867,  with  a sense  of  foreboding, 
Mallory  wondered — “what  will  be  the  result,  God  only  knows.”43 
This  war-engendered  lawlessness  was  encouraged  by  the  epi- 
thets both  sides  delighted  in  employing,  and  by  the  rumors  such 
unbridled  tongues  spread.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
resorted  to  language  calculated  to  infuriate  the  opposition;  the 
Democrats  were  probably  more  adept  at  using  invective,  despite 
their  inclination  to  action. 

Republicans  found  themselves  the  butt  of  jokes,  the  objects 
of  personal  threats,  members  of  a maligned  group,  and  even 
heard  Conservatives  wish  for  a return  to  the  gray  uniform. 
Prodding  the  “oppressors”  in  such  a way  as  to  enjoy  a laugh 
at  their  expense  became  a prime  pastime  for  Alabama  edi- 
tors. In  1866  the  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser  informed  its 
readers  of  the  habits  of  the  “Puritan  Reformers”  (Northern 
missionaries).  “Wife,”  the  reported  conversation  went,  “put 
the  baby  to  sleep  with  some  laudanum,  then  bring  me  my  Bible 
and  pistols,  and  come  with  me ; I’m  going  to  attend  a meeting 
for  the  relief  of  the  freedman  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  race.”  Two  years  later  the  same  paper  attempted  to 
enlighten  its  clientele  about  the  Radical.  On  March  14,  a 
schoolboy  “parsed  Radical”  for  the  public:  “A  Radical  is  a 
compound  unconstitutional  noun,  black  in  person,  declining  in 
number,  African  gender,  and  desperate  case,  governed  by  nig- 
gers; and  according  to  the  Puritan  rule,  one  ignoramous  gov- 
erns another.”  And  when  the  Radicals  complained  of  Southern 


August  25,  1865. 

Stewart,  "Mallory  Journal,”  228,  229,  230. 
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violence  in  1872,  the  Darly  Advertiser  once  again  had  the  last 
word:  Ven  zee  Frenchman  hunt  zee  tigarre,  zee  sport  ees 

grand-manifique,  but  by  gar  ven  zee  tigarre  hunt  ze  French- 
man zer  ess  the  vaire  datable  to  pay.”  Substitute  Yankee  for 
Frenchman  and  ‘rebel’  for  tiger  in  this  quotation  and  the  pic- 
ture is  true  to  the  very  life.”"  Unfortunately,  the  Democrats 
did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there. 


As  Reconstruction  progressed,  the  language  became  more 
inflammatory.  Articles  speculating  on  the  future  would  be 
given  such  provocative  titles  as  “Bayonets  Next.’”5  A forthright 
challenge  was  issued  by  the  Mobile  Register  in  1874.  Calling  on 
the  “Blearyeyed  gentry,”  the  editor  warned  them  that 
. . . white  violence  will  keep  pace  with  black  vio- 
lence , that  for  one  blow  they  shall  have  two, 
with  full  measure ; that  there  shall  be  no  more 
polls  in  quiet  possession  of  negro  mobs,  and  white 
men  deterred  from  casting  their  ballots,  and  all 
under  the  command  of  carpet-bag  bullies  ....  If 
you  can  beat  us  in  voting,  all  right.  If  you  can 
beat  us  at  bullying,  all  right  too.  But  in  both 
cases  you  have  got  to  fight  for  it  as  you  have 
never  been  called  upon,  in  Alabama,  to  fight  be- 
fore. 


Calling  for  a virtual  surrender  to  Caucasian  Supremacy,  the 
article  concluded:  “ . . . first  disarm  your  negroes,  who  are 
drilling  and  drum-beating  everywhere,  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage and  hill  and  valley,  and  then  talk  about  peace  to  the  white 
people.”46 

While  challenging  the  Republicans  in  such  rash  terms, 
the  natives  often  spoke  longingly  of  a return  to  the  more  dig- 
nified violence  of  the  Confederacy  period.  That  was  a time 
when  foes  could  be  dealt  with  openly,  and  it  bespoke  a kind  of 


44  Quoted  in  Robert  Partin,  "Alabama  Newspaper  Humor  during  Reconstruction, 
Alabama  Review,  XVII  (October,  1964),  245-6,  For  an  indication  of  how  the 
Republicans  were  lambasted  by  political  cartoons,  see  Sarah  Van  V.  Wool  folk, 
"The  Political  Cartoons  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Independent  Monitor  and  Tuscaloosa 
Blade  1867-1873,”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XXVII  (Fall,  1965),  140-165. 
4j  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  June  29,  1866. 

48  Quoted  in  New  York  Times,  September  5,  1874. 
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freedom  which  Democrats  felt  they  now  lacked.  “I  am  ready  as 
before,”  wrote  George  M.  Drake,  editor  of  the  Union  Springs 
Times,  “to  bear  arms  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  against  all 
infamous  Radical  enemies  of  my  State  and  of  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty.”'7  Often  such  reveries  would  be  coupled  with  a 
personal  threat,  as  when  William  C.  Jordan,  white  Alabamian, 
lost  his  temper  when  confronted  by  a blue-uniformed  officer. 
Pointing  a steady  forefinger  at  the  uniform  he  recalled  how  he 
had  often  fired  at  just  such  a target  during  the  war.  And 
Jordan  concluded  that,  unless  left  alone,  he  was  willing  to  fight 
again,  observing  that  “a  pistol  ball  will  make  negro  heads  go 
up  like  a whirlwind.”4* 

The  election  of  1874  proved  the  culmination  of  the  fight 
to  “redeem”  the  state  government.  It  was  also  the  high  point 
of  threats  delivered  with  political  intent.  The  natives  were  in- 
tent upon  ousting  the  Republicans  and  exerted  every  effort  to 
do  so.  Sure  that  1874  was  their  year,  the  Democrats  warned 
Negroes  what  might  be  in  the  future.  A Negro  canvassing  for 
an  “ebony  congressman”  was  matter-of-factly  told  by  a white 
“You  might  as  well  quit.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  carry 
the  state  or  kill  half  of  you  negroes  on  election  day.”  Another 
Conservative  like-wise  enlightened  a “sable  Republican”  about 
the  coming  campaign.  “God  damn  you,”  he  shouted,  “you  have 
voted  my  land  down  to  half  a dollar  an  acre,  and  I wish  you  was 
down  in  the  bottom  of  hell.”  He  then  theatened  personally  to 
help  send  a few  on  their  way.'0 

The  natives  did  not  have  a monopoly  on  unbridled  tongues. 
Their  political  opponents  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  invective, 
and  they  had  the  help  of  newspapers  and  politicians  outside  the 
state.  Though  hardly  a danger,  Chicago’s  “Long  John”  Went- 
worth’s threat  to  hang  Confederates  “as  high  as  Haman”  was 
not  easily  forgotten.  Negroes,  well-aware  of  their  freedom,  at 
times  angered  men  accustomed  to  unquestioning  obedience.  By 
stating  that  something  was  none  of  the  questioner’s  business, 


Letter  to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1868. 

“ H.  E.  Sterkx,  "William  C.  Jordan  and  Reconstruction  in  Bullock  County,  Ala- 
bama," 65,  71. 

40  Fleming,  Civil  War,  792. 
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the  freedmen  would  throw  the  native  into  a rage.  “Insolence” 
and  “uppity  behavior”  were,  to  the  former  rulers  in  a slave 
society,  if  not  crimes,  at  least  completely  unacceptable  behav- 
ior. Taking  their  politics  very  seriously,  the  mostly-Republi- 
can  former  slaves  regarded  any  Democrat  in  their  midst  as  a 
“renegade  nigger.”  Often  an  intrepid  black  Democrat  would 
be  greeted  with  cries  of  “Beat  him;  kill  him;  kill  the  Democrat 
devil.”  When  questioned  about  washing  or  cooking  for  such  a 
misfit,  one  old  woman  said,  “Wash  him  a shirt?  I’ll  wash  his 
nose  in  blood.”51  Coupled  with  Republican  complaints  of  Demo- 
cratic violence  in  circulars  which  in  effect  advised  Republicans 
to  do  as  they  pleased  (after  all,  troops  and  U.S.  Marshals  were 
available  in  case  of  trouble),  such  language  infuriated  the  na- 
tives.52 

Both  sides  used  the  newspaper  with  great  effectiveness, 
and  except  for  verbal  threats,  the  daily  and  weekly  sheets 
made  maddening  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  a pos- 
sibility. The  same  drunken  brawl  would,  with  opposite  interpre- 
tations placed  upon  it,  be  construed  by  Radical  papers  as  a 
murderous  attack  on  Negroes  and  by  Democratic  journals  as 
a Negro  outrage  on  whites.  Though  newspapers  were  bound  by 
law  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  “legitimate  discussion”  and 
“violent  and  incendiary  articles”  were  banned,  moderation  was 
generally  an  unheard  of  virtue.  The  Mobile  Republican,  for  ex- 
ample, was  suppressed  by  General  Pope  for  “instructing  the 
negro  population  how,  when  and  for  what  purpose  to  use  fire- 
arms— being  a direct  and  distinct  attempt  to  incite  them  to 
riot  and  disorder.”53 

When  such  open  appeals  to  violence  were  made,  especially 
considering  the  reasons  the  various  groups  had  to  resort  to  force, 
the  outcome  was  almost  inevitable.  The  effect  of  these  grievances 
produced  an  extremely  tense  situation,  especially  at  election 
time.  All  types  of  violence  were  perpetrated  by  bands  and  by 
individuals.  The  personal  and  economic  manifestations  of  the 

50  William  B.  Hesseltine  and  Larry  Gara,  "Confederate  Leaders  in  Post-War  Ala- 
bama,”  Alabama  Review,  IV  (January,  1951),  5,  18;  New  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1874;  DuBose,  "Mount  Stirling,”  322. 

51  New  York  Times,  November  4,  1874. 

52  Moore,  Alabama,  467,  486;  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1874. 
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resulting  clashes  were  political  in  nature,  for  they  would  have 
been  unnecessary  had  the  old  social  structure  remained — Ala- 
bama had  been  a two-party  state  before  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party.  There  was  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  crime  immediately  after  the  war.  River  pirates  flourished 
and  armed  bands  roamed  rural  regions.  Even  the  urban  areas, 
though  better  policed  than  the  outlying  sections,  faced  an  up- 
surge of  crime.  Mobile  testified  to  that  fact  as  Editor  Forsyth 
remarked  on  the  unsightliness  of  a particular  post  near  the 
post  office,  generally  spattered  with  brains  and  surrounded  by 
pools  of  blood,  and  lamented  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  city.51 
The  activities  of  marauding  bands  were  doubtless  the  most  non- 
political of  all.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike  suffered  from 
the  roaming  bands  of  criminals.  Republicans  and  Conservatives 
also  both  suffered  from  “economic  violence.”  Once  the  Negro 
became  a free  agent,  his  labor  was  his  own  to  sell,  and  agricul- 
ture, which  had  flourished  under  the  hands  of  slaves,  still 
required  laborers.  The  transition  from  a slave  to  a free 
economy,  difficult  at  best,  was  resented  by  employers  who  had 
to  pay  wages.  Many  found  the  change  unbearable,  and  without 
political  power  to  ameliorate  what  they  considered  an  injustice, 
the  “disinherited”  turned  to  force.55 

While  they  generally  scheduled  their  exploits  so  as  to  in- 
sure time  to  do  their  own  work  and  were  careful  not  to  frighten 
away  their  own  laborers,  the  Democratic  “regulators”  tried  to 
control  the  hiring  of  Negroes.  Often  the  poorer  whites  would 
drive  Negro  tenants  from  the  more  fertile  lands  and  move  in 
behind  them.  More  usual  was  the  practice  of  riding  in  and 
telling  Negroes  who  to  work  for  and  at  what  price,  then 
threatening  drastic  measures  if  matters  went  contrary  to  orders. 
Often  employers  of  former  slaves  would  see  gin  houses,  fences, 
and  stock  destroyed  or  their  employees  “maltreated”  because 

r,a  Fleming,  Civil  War,  4 97;  New  York  Times,  March  26,  1866,  June  3,  1867. 

’4  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  January  9,  1866,  December  2,  1865.  One  of 
the  big  Mobile  stories  from  December,  1865  through  May  of  the  next  year  was 
of  the  band  of  guerrillas  on  the  Tombigbee  who  captured  the  steamboat  Lilly  and 
attempted  to  sink  the  Belfast.  In  North  Alabama  brigandage  was  such  that 
guerrilla  warfare  was  the  practical  result  as  "Federal  and  Confederate  deserters, 
and  bushwackers  and  outlaws  of  every  description  ’ fought  each  other.  Fleming, 
Civil  War,  654,  264-8;  Moore,  Alabama,  463. 

Fleming,  Ciiil  War,  654,  264-8. 
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they  had  hired  the  wrong  freedmen50  Wherever  the  Negro 
turned  he  faced  trouble  because  he  was  an  economic  threat 
one  group  or  another.  White  transient  workers  clashed  with 
freedmen  on  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  near  Union  Spring 
over  the  question  of  jobs  on  the  railroad.'7  And  even  in  polities, 
the  Negro  proved  a threat  as  he  voted  land  prices  down. ' 
was  just  a part  of  the  link  between  economics  and  politics  in 
Reconstruction  Alabama.  The  connection  of  personal  violence 
with  political  preferences  was  even  closer. 

At  first,  political  violence  was  at  a minimum  in  Alabama. 
A war-weariness  or  apathy  settled  like  a damp  fog  on  the 
populace;  the  Republicans  faced  no  real  political  opposition 
during  their  first  year  of  power.  Then  trouble  began  in  earnest." 
Personal  brutality  had  in  the  beginning  been  just  that — man 
to  man.  The  leaders  of  both  sides  were  open  game — it  seemed 
the  rules  of  the  contest.60  Shortly  after  Appomattox,  however, 
two  groups  were  formed  which  largely  took  the  political  aspect 
of  savagery  from  the  individual  and  institutionalized  it.  The 
Union  or  Loyal  League  was  a Republican  organization  mainly 
for  its  fledglings,  the  freedmen;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  became  the 
Democrats’  answer  to  the  League  threat.61 

In  their  incipient  stages,  the  League  and  the  Klan  were 
completely  different.  While  the  League  was  primarily  a politi- 
cal organization,  the  Klan  was  a social  club  which  rapidly 
became  an  association  of  regulators  banded  together  to  provide 
protection  for  its  adherents  and  a measure  of  social  control. 

50  Ibid.,  682,  729;  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser , May  8,  1866;  Llkor  Malichi  to 
Smith,  July,  1869,  William  H.  Smith  Papers. 

57  McNair,  "Bullock  County,”  88.  One  Negro  was  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
whites  suffered  no  casualties,  the  only  one  brought  into  court  being  acquitted. 
Fleming,  Civil  War,  792. 

5"  Ibid.,  677. 

00  New  York  Times,  January  1 3,  1873;  Hesseltine  and  Gara,  "Leaders,”  18. 

61  For  information  on  the  League,  see  Fleming,  Union  League.  I or  biasLt  ,k 
counts  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  see  Stanley  F.  Horn,  Invisible  Empire:  7 be  Story  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  1866-1X71  (Boston,  1939)  or  Susan  L.  Davis  Authentic  His- 
tory of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (New  York,  1924).  Miss  Davis’s  father  organized 
the  first  Alabama  den  at  Athens. 

" Toward  the  end  of  the  era,  people  began  to  say  that  the  Klan  had  been  f°rmcd 
counter  the  League.  See  Fleming,  "Loyal  League,  88,  I emmg,  in  , 
McNair,  "Bullock  County,”  100. 
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Despite  the  dissimilarity  during  their  inchoate  period,  both 
groups  soon  became  tools  in  the  struggle  for  political  power  in 
Alabama.  Bands  of  Negroes  and  bands  of  whites  roamed  the 
countryside,  especially  at  night.  Alabamians  become  so  familiar 
with  this  Ku  Klux  Klan  method  of  political  persuasion  and  social 
control  that  whenever  anyone  suffered  from  any  group  of  dis- 
guised men  he  was  considered  “kukluxed.”  The  political  activi- 
ties of  these  groups  were  largely  confined  to  a few  months 
before  each  election,  but  the  frenzy  was  most  intense  in  1868 
and  1874. 

The  1868  outbreak  was  mainly  perpetrated  by  the  Klan 
and  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  natives  to  enlist  Negro 
support  for  the  Democratic  Party.’*  “Jail  delivery”  became 
popular,  as  Klansmen  (and  later  others)  freed  prisoners  from 
their  confinement  to  insure  “justice” — releasing  those  considered 
unjustly  incarcerated  and  punishing  others  (often  by  death).61 
The  troubles  of  1874  were  the  culmination  of  the  political  power 
struggle.  Sensing  victory,  the  Democrats  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  fearing  defeat,  the  Republicans  countered  with  all 
the  force  at  their  disposal.  As  early  as  July,  Governor  Lewis 
received  letters  from  the  Black  Belt  complaining  of  turmoil.® 
Factions  formed  within  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  hatred 
between  the  two  was  so  intense  that  civil  war  almost  erupted.65 
Though  busy  fighting  among  themselves,  the  Republicans  found 
time  to  insult,  stone  and  kill  Democrats,  break  up  meetings, 
shoot  into  Democratic  homes,  and  force  conservatives  to  hide 
out  at  night.'57  Both  parties  ran  full  slates  of  officers,  county 
as  well  as  state,  and  feelings  ran  even  higher.  Vehement 


J.  Roneryne  to  Charles  Miller,  October  15,  1868;  N.  H.  Rice  to  William  B. 
Figures,  November  3,  1 868;  John  H.  Wager  to  Smith,  William  H.  Smith  Papers. 
See  also  U.  S.  Congress,  House,  40th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  House  Misc.  Doc.  23, 
Outrages  by  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

M For  examples  of  this  common  practice,  see  Affairs  in  Alabama,  I,  57;  II,  1480; 
Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  April  3,  1 866. 

Edward  G.  Williamson,  "The  Alabama  Election  of  1874,”  Alabama  Review, 
XVII  (July,  1964),  217. 

Fleming,  Civil  War,  774;  New  York  Times,  October  26,  1874;  Herbert,  "Re- 
deemed,” 860. 

67  Fleming,  Civil  War,  774,  778.  One  Negro  complained  that  his  children  were 
beaten  by  the  others  at  school.  The  teacher  explained  that  nothing  better  could 
be  expected  so  long  as  he  remained  a Democrat. 
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language  became  the  rule  and  few  political  rallies  lasted  the 
appointed  length  of  time.  When  meetings  were  held  to  agree 
on  candidates  for  city  offices,  the  discussion  became  so  heated 
that  fights  often  resulted.68 

Troops  were  requested  to  deal  with  the  difficulties.  The 
Republicans,  in  a numerical  minority,  sent  numerous  urgent 
requests  for  a company  or  so  of  soldiers  and  usually  a few 
marshals  as  well.60  Little  word  of  trouble  leaked  out  of  south 
Alabama,  but  from  the  north  and  west  came  stories  in  profusion. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Men  of  Justice,  the  Order  of  Peace,  and 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  fought  with  the  various  “un- 
affiliated” groups  of  natives  against  the  Loyal  League  and 
various  Anti-KKK  leagues  (Mossbacks  in  Fayette  County). % 
Joseph  G.  Hester,  a special  agent  for  the  Justice  Department, 
summed  the  situation  up  concisely  when  he  remarked  that  he 
had  “rather  be  in  the  heart  of  Comanche  country  than  in  Sumter 
County  without  soldiers.”71 

The  occasion  which  focused  national  attention  upon  Ala- 
bama’s internal  disorder  was  the  occurrence  of  two  murders  in 
Sumter  County.  The  first  murder,  that  of  lawyer  W.  P. 
Billings,  was  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Times.  But  on 
October  6,  under  the  headlines  “The  Murdered  Route  Agent” 
and  “Warrants  for  the  Arrest  of  Nine  of  the  Murderers,  Includ- 
ing the  Sheriff  of  Sumter  County,”  violence  in  Alabama  gained 
national  notoriety.  For  a month,  the  murder  of  Billings  and 
Thomas  Ivey  rated  front  page  coverage.  Several  Sumter  County 
citizens — -Stephen  S.  Renfroe,  a prominent  farmer  and  pre- 
sumable instigator  of  the  killings;  Charles  H.  Bullock;  P.  A. 
Hillman;  and  W.  L.  (Fred)  Childs — were  carried  to  Mobile  to 
stand  trial  for  both  crimes.  In  the  follow-up  story  on  November 
24,  the  Times  ran  a two-column  spread  on  the  accused,  the  trial, 

6S  Herbert,  "Redeemed,”  854,  860;  McNair,  "Bullock  County,”  117.  In  one  such 
fight  one  Negro  hit  through  the  underlip  of  another,  while  a companion  bit 
a plug  from  the  cheek  of  an  adversary.”  Quoted  from  the  Union  Springs  Herald 
and  Times,  January  13,  1875. 

60  Owens,  "Riot,”  231. 

70  Griffith,  Alabama,  322,  341,  483;  Fleming,  Civil  War,  657-660,  514-15,  561-2, 
565,  690;  Fleming,  "Loyal  League,”  75,  81-2;  Horn,  Empire,  136;  Affairs  in 
Alabama,  II,  721,  1172. 

1 Williamson,  "Alabama  Elections,”  217. 
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and  an  “exclusive  interview.”7'  Concluding  the  story  of  the  trial, 
the  Times  observed  that,  despite  a Negro  politician’s  threat 
to  “carry  Sumter  County  or  ride  chin-deep  in  blood,”  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a political  connotation  for  the  murders.73  Such 
political  connections  were  admittedly  hard  to  find — these  inci- 
dents merely  seemed  part  of  the  general  trend  toward  anarchy. 
But  violence  was  on  the  wane.  As  early  as  1869  Alabamians 
had  been  warned  by  scalawag  Alexander  H.  White  to  “Let 
bygones  be  bygones.”  He  had  had  “enough  of  the  bayonet” 
and  would  rather  “rely  on  the  ballot  instead.”74  The  Klan,  “sym- 
bol of  violence  in  disguise,”  lost  public  support.75  Alabamians 
had  learned  the  infinite  advantages  of  fraud  at  the  ballot  boxes. 

Where  intimidation  had  been  successful,  the  Democrats 
faced  no  trouble,  though  occasionally  they  simply  found  it  neces- 
sary to  count  out  the  Negro  vote  or  destroy  the  ballots.70  The 
polls  were  carefully  guarded  by  Democrats,  and  every  highway 
leading  into  the  state  was  monitored  “to  prevent  the  importation 
of  voters.”  Railroad  officials  carefully  noted  every  “foreign 
Negro”  who  arrived  and  at  what  station  he  debarked.77  The  New 
York  Times  chronicled  the  relative  quiet  of  the  election  after 
the  turbulence  of  the  pre-election  fury.  The  writer  observed 
that  police  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  had  taken  over  the  polls 
at  Girard,  in  Russell  County,  but  did  not  comment  upon  the 
effect  of  this  action.  That  fraud  had  replaced  violence,  how- 
ever, the  correspondent  was  certain.  With  the  aid  of  hindsight, 
a much  later  article  realized  that,  while  fraud  had  replaced 
violence  in  the  last  election,  “the  knowledge  existed  in  the  mind 
bf  every  colored  man  that  the  Democrats  would  have  resorted 
to  violence  if  simple  fraud  had  not  availed.”78 

August  14,  1874. 

October  6,  7,  8,  20,  November  24,  1874;  January  10,  1875.  See  also  unpub- 
lished manuscript  on  Stephen  S.  Renfroe  by  William  Warren  Rogers.  Ms.  in 
private  possession. 

74  Sarah  Van  V.  Woolfolk,  "Alabama  Attitudes  Toward  the  Republican  Party 
in  1868  and  1964,”  Alabama  Reiiew,  XX  (January,  1967),  29-30. 

Horn,  Empire,  144. 

Fleming,  Ciiil  War,  798,  800.  The  Eufaula  riot  resulted  in  the  unfortunate 
destruction  of  enough  Republican  votes  to  ensure  a Democratic  victory.  See 
Owens,  "Eufaula  Riot.” 

Herbert,  "Redeemed,”  861. 

' January  4,  1 875,  October  9,  1876.  The  correspondent  wrote  that  "The 
proscription,  social  ostracism,  withdrawal  of  business  and  loss  of  employment 
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Thus  did  the  pattern  of  violence  end  in  Alabama.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  indicator  of  the  changed  attitude  was  Grand 
Cyclops  Ryland  Randolph.  For  despite  his  earlier  firey-tongued 
eloquence,  the  Tuscaloosa  editor  now  called  for  peace.  In  an 
editorial  entitled  “Let  Murders  Cease”  he  realized  that  “We 
now  have  a sheriff  of  our  choice,  and  we  must  sustain  him  . . . .”7b 
Violence  had  ended  because,  having  regained  political  power, 
the  natives  could  correct  the  inequities  by  which  they  had  felt 
oppressed  and  exercise  social  and  economic  control  “legally.” 
A few  individuals  were  convinced  that  the  trouble  had  always 
been  due  to  simple  reasons.  A New  York  Times  correspondent 
related  that  those  to  whom  he  talked  blamed  the  turbulence  on 
drunkenness.80  Others  cited  a break-down  of  communications 
between  the  two  sides,  which  led  to  the  accession  to  power  of 
bad  men.83  The  New  York  Times  observed  darkly  that  Alabama 
learned  to  kill  men  for  opinion’s  sake,  and  “she  is  now  showing 
how  power,  secured  by  the  deadly  bullet  of  the  assassin,  may 
be  perpetuated  by  the  bogus  ballot  of  the  Registrar.”82  The 
democratic  process  was,  of  course,  ignored.  Power  once  at- 
tained, had  to  be  kept.  There  was  no  chance  for  a return  to  the 
situation  of  Reconstruction.  Fear  had  motivated  much  of  the 
violence  in  Reconstruction  Alabama,  but  that  it  was  politically 
rooted  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  violence  once  the  natives 
regained  their  accustomed  place  of  power. 

In  Reconstruction  Alabama,  violence  became  an  instrument 
of  policy,  an  instrument  used  by  all  segments  of  the  political 
spectrum.  The  moderates  as  well  as  both  extremes  either 
believed  or  found  it  a necessity.  The  savagery’s  form  varied, 
and  it  was  used  both  as  an  offensive  and  as  a defensive  weapon. 
While  its  immediate  effects  can  be  measured,  or  at  least  docu- 


among  Republicans”  was  due  to  politics,  and  that  such  action  caused  "thousands 
of  voters”  to  be  lost  by  the  Republicans. 

70  Quoted  in  Horn,  Empire,  140. 

80  March  26,  1866.  This  view  was  given  some  credence  by  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser’s  observation  that  "one  of  the  most  favorable  signs  of  a better  day 
dawning”  was  "the  decline  in  the  drinking  of  whiskey,”  a beverage  which  was 
losing  its  place  to  lager  beer.  Quoted  in  the  Mobile  Register  and  Ac  i crtiscr, 

April  24,  1866.  , , , 

81  Rhodes,  "Registration,”  141.  This  would  help  account  for  the  fear  and  wi 

rumors  prevalent  on  both  sides. 

82  October  9,  1876. 
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mented,  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  political  ends  and  influnce 
every  facet  of  life — social  and  economic  as  well  as  political — 
had  far-ranging  consequences.  Such  a resort  to  violence  proved 
a tragic  precedent  for  the  nation,  especially  the  New  South,  for 
even  while  fostering  a permissive  attitude  toward  violence,  this 
experience  showed  that  such  a course  of  action  could  be  success- 
ful, especially  when  the  cost  was  ignored. 
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DANIEL  R.  HUNDLEY’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  FOLKLORE 

By 

Tommy  W.  Rogers 


Daniel  R.  Hundley  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Alabama, 
in  1832  and  died  in  Madison  County  in  1862.  A graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  law  department  at  Harvard, 
Hundley  spent  an  active  life  as  a soldier  (a  colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  POW  at  Johnsons  Island),  businessman, 
lawyer,  planter,  and  author.  Although  a contributor  to  various 
periodicals,  Hundley  is  best  remembered  for  his  classic  inter- 
pretation of  social  stratification  in  the  South,  Social  Relations 
In  Our  Southern  States' 

Hundley  felt  that  many  of  the  characterizations  of  the 
Southerner  and  the  Southern  way  of  life  produced  by  “English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Down-Eastern  men,  the  Bloomer  style  of  men, 
as  well  as  countless  numbers  of  female  scribblers,”  generally, 
due  to  ignorance  and  malice,  provided  a gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  “Summer  Land.”  Hundley  was  particularly  incensed  by 
the  tendency  for  the  “honey-tongued  libellers  of  the  Southern 
half  of  our  Confederacy  ...  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  her 
citizens  were  ever  divided  into  other  than  three  classes — 
Cavaliers,  Poor  Whites,  and  Slaves.”  “Whoever  looks  to  such 
a source  for  any  useful  information,”  he  observed,  “might  just 
as  reasonably  expect  to  gather  lillies  off  a bramble-bush,  or  to 
find  the  age  of  a maiden  aunt  in  the  family  register.”1 2 

Hundley  divided  Southern  society  into  the  six  distinct 
classes  of  Southern  gentlemen,  cotton  snob,  middle  classes, 
Southern  yankee,  Southern  bully,  poor  white  trash,  and  Negro 
slaves.  In  providing  a description  of  these  classes  Hundley 
was  writing  about  the  life  around  him — the  idiom  of  people, 
appearance,  manners,  customs,  folkways,  speech,  values,  atti- 

1 Daniel  R.  Hundley,  Social  Relations  In  Our  Southern  States  (New  York:  Henry 
B.  Price,  1860). 

' Ibid.,  8. 
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tudes,  and  general  style  of  life  which  allowed  him  to  distinguish 
different  plateaus  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  cultural  characteristics.  Much  of  his  Social 
Relations  is  a description  of  personality  types,  illustrative 
ancedotes  and  vignettes,  scenes,  travel  accounts,  and  stories. 

Various  types  of  personalities,  which  seem  to  be  common 
to  different  eras  and  epochs  of  time  appear  throughout  Hund- 
ley’s book.  One  of  the  earliest  personality  characterizations  is 
of  the  rather  frequently  encountered  individual  who  views  the 
wrinkles,  gray  hair,  and  concomitant  physical  attributes  of  mid- 
life as  rebukes  to  be  resisted  and  flatly  refuses  to  permit  the 
feeling  of  being  “old”  to  enter  his  mind.3  Hundley  described 
this  common  folk  type  as  the  “Old  Boy.”  Hundley  told  of  his 
encounter  with  “quite  a portly  old  gentleman — must  have  stood 
at  least  six  feet  in  his  stockings — with  a red  face  and  very 
white  hair;  a bachelor  withal,  hearty  and  jovial,  and  a pretty 
fair  specimen  of  what  one  might  fitly  call  an  Old  Boy”  in 
illustrating  the  comparitive  rurality  of  the  South. 

Hundley  encountered  the  Old  Boy  while  traveling  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  described  as  “a  respectable  member  of  the 
middle  classes,  intelligent  and  courteous,  though  somewhat  of  a 
cockney”  who  was  on  his  first  visit  Southward: 

Being  such  an  Old  Boy,  he  was  not  above  associating 
with  young  gentlemen  many  years  his  junior,  but  seemed 
on  the  contrary  to  prefer  such  company  to  that  of  the 
seniors;  and  so  we  became  quite  familiar  ....  Rubbing 
his  hands  together  with  delight,  and  thridding  (sic)  his 
way  nervously  from  deck  to  deck  with  hundreds  of  travelers, 
in  the  brief  space  of  half  an  hour  he  must  have  informed 
near  upon  twenty  different  individuals  that  he  was  a New- 
Yorker,  Sir;  and  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  South,  Sir; 
...  so  long  as  the  bustle  and  confusion  lasted,  our  bachelor 


For  discussion  of  this  and  other  types  of  adjustment  to  the  psychosociological 
concomitants  of  aging  see  A.  L.  Vischer,  On  Growing  Old  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1967),  33-47;  Milton  L.  Barron,  The  Aging  American : An  Introduction 
to  Social  Gerontology  and  Geriatrics  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1961), 
146-148;  D.  B.  Bromley,  The  Psychology  of  Human  Ageing  (Baltimore:  Pen- 
guin Books,  1966),  100-11  1. 
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acquaintance  seemed  pleased  with  everything  about  him 
So  long  tad  ha  b,a„  used  t„  the  »„«„„! 

' , ;,  Tee.C  ;'_S0  l”“‘  h*  *»•»  accustomed  to  b«mK 

he  h 1 6Very  tUrn~that  t0  hlm  unrest  seemed  to 

This'  L, l SP6CleS  e T °f  Which  he  knew  anything. 
This  fact  became  painfully  apparent  after  his  first  day’s 

51  °n  the  Mississippi;  ...  it  was  still  plain  as  a pike- 

staff  that  m his  own  mmd  he  connected  the  vast  solitude 

m the  awful  stillness  whereof  he  seemed  to  be  dying  with 

the  “curse  of  slavery.”  For  a long  time  he  endured  the 

horror  of  the  situation  ...  but  at  last  ...  he  came  up  to 

use  in  a pompous  manner,  and  says  he,  very  energetically 

giving  his  inexpressibles  a nervous  hitch  at  the  same  time! 

and  striving  hard  to  look  unutterable  things — savs  he- 

“WHERE’S  YOUR  TOWNS?” 


Hundley  thought  the  question  so  characteristic  and  uttered 
with  such  meaning  and  animation  that  “we  could  not  refrain 
from  turning  aside  to  have  a quiet  laugh.”*  Hundley  pointed 
out  that  most  Northerners  used  to  the  noise  of  cities  and  mech- 
anical trades  would  propound  just  such  a question  “never  once 
reflecting  that  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
all  other  agricultural  products,  grow  only  in  the  country,  and 
very  quietly  too  at  that.”  Even  when  passing  a princely  planta- 
tion whose  owner  could  buy  half-a-dozen  New  England  villages 
with  a single  year’s  crop  “they  will  whisper  confidentially  in 
your  ear : ‘Ah ! Sir,  how  unlike  our  thrifty  Down  East  villages !’  ” 
“It  is  natural,”  Hundley  observed,  “for  the  city  cockney  to  find 
the  country  dull,  and  to  wonder  without  affectation  how  people 
manage  to  live  there;  and  it  is  Equally  natural  for  the  sun- 
embrowned  farmer,  after  one  week’s  sojourn  in  the  town,  to 
find  it  excessively  boring,  and  to  wonder  how  any  body  can 
make  money  honestly  where  they  neither  sow  turnips  nor  raise 
garden  ‘sass.’  ”* 5 

A somewhat  related  folk  type,  often  a spinster,  is  the  person 
who  would  do  away  with  pleasures  enjoyed  by  others  but  in 
which  one  cannot  himself  partake,  or  who  is  fond  of  giving 


Hundley,  24-26. 

5 Ibid.,  26-27. 
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advice  as  a compensation  for  not  being  able  to  set  bad  examples.8 
In  describing  those  “doughty  individuals  who  bawl  loudest  and 
fiercest  against  (not  the  abuses  of  wealth,  but)  wealth,  [and] 
are  the  very  fellows,  if  the  truth  were  known,  who  in  their 
heart  honor  riches  most,  and  who  run  thereafter  with  greatest 
greed,”  but  who,  upon  finding  that  the  coveted  treasure  con- 
tinues to  elude  their  grasp,  enviously  “resolve  not  to  permit 
those  who  do  possess  the  coveted  price  to  enjoy  it  in  any  peace 
or  comfort,”  Hundley  states : 

. . . Such  honest  worthies  remind  one  of  those  leathery  blue- 
stocking damsels  who,  (after  having  baited  their  man- 
traps  for  full  thirty  years  or  more  with  every  delicate 
morceau  known  to  female  ingenuity,  but  all  in  vain,)  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  autumn  of  their  days  shrivelled  and 
hideous,  rail  so  indignantly  against  matrimony,  and  sneer 
so  virtuously  at  the  buxom  charms  of  a blooming  girl  of 
sixteen,  whose  fresh  young  life  and  healthy  heartbeats  will 
make  her  the  synosure  and  idol  of  her  gentleman  friends  . . . 

Hundley  likened  the  same  to  “factious  demagogues,  whose 
oily  tongues  are  always  appealing  to  the  PEOPLE  and  for  the 
PEOPLE,  . . . and  in  their  hearts  care  no  more  for  the  dear 
people  than  the  purring  tom-cat  cares  for  the  mouse  he  tenderly 
fondles  before  eating.”7 

One  of  Hundley’s  stories  is  for  given  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  Southerner’s  love  of  military  titles  “bestowed 
without  regard  to  any  sort  of  military  service  and  upon  all  sorts 
of  people.”  He  noted  that  the  military  fever  raged  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  localities  that  “a  stranger  would  concluded  at 
least  every  other  male  citizen  to  be  ‘Captain,  or  Co-lo-nel,  or 
Knight  at  arms’  ” and  would  not  great  err  since  “in  some 
favored  districts,  he  would  find  more  than  every  other  man  a 
military  chieftain  of  some  sort  or  other.”  Hundley’s  antedote 
of  “The  weakness  for  sounding  handles  to  one’s  name”  con- 
cerned a gentleman  crossing  the  Potomac  “into  Virginia,  with 
his  horse,  in  a ferry-boat,  the  ferryman  said: 
no  more.” 


8 Vischer,  44-45. 
Hundley,  124-125. 
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‘Major,  I wish  you  would  lead  your  horse  a little  forward!’ 

He  immediately  did  so,  observing  to  the  man: 

‘I  am  not  a Major,  and  you  must  not  call  me  one.” 

To  this  the  ferryman  replied : 

Wall,  Kurnel,  I ax  your  pardon,  and  I won’t  call  you  so 

Having  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  he  led  his  horse  out 
of  the  boat,  and  said: 

‘My  good  friend,  I am  a very  plain  man;  I am  neither  a 
Colonel  nor  a Major — I have  not  title  at  all,  and  I don’t  like 
them.  How  much  have  I to  pay  you?’ 

The  ferryman  gazed  at  him  a while  in  astonishment  and 
silence,  but  at  last  exclaimed: 

‘By  j inkers!  you  ar’  the  fust  white  man  that  I ever  crossed 
this  ferry  with  who  warn’t  jist  nobody  at  all;  an’  I swar,  Kur- 
a-Cap-0  dangnation!  Wall,  dod  seize  me,  Squire , you  shan’t  pay 
not  a red  cent — you  allers  can  go  over  this  ferry  scot  free — if 
you  shan’t  hang  old  Jake  Wiggins !’  ”8 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Negro  religion  in  the  South 
have  been  the  object  of  considerable  description.  As  the  religion 
of  any  group  is  colored  by  its  social  context  and  circumstance, 
so  has  the  religious  behavior  of  the  American  Negro  had  a 
distinct  flavor  developed  from  the  social  background  and  habitat 
of  the  Negro.  Religion  among  ante-bellum  Negroes  filled 
emotional,  psychological,  and  emotional  functions,  and  was  a 
primary  means  of  social  adjustment,  and  certain  features  of 
Christianity  were  accentuated  by  this  group  in  an  effort  to 
adjust  to  their  experience  in  America.9  In  discussing  the 
religious  manifestations  among  the  Negroes  Hundley  suggested 

8 Ibid.,  127-128;  For  discussion  of  the  Southerner’s  propensity  for  military  titles 
see  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  "The  Climatic  Theory  of  the  Plantation,  Agricultural 
History,  XV  (January,  1941),  49;  Robert  D.  Meade,  "The  Military  Spirit  of 
the  South,”  Current  History,  XXX  (April,  1929),  55;  James  C.  Bonner,  "The 
Historical  Basis  of  the  Southern  Military  Tradition,  Georgia  Review,  XIX  (April, 

1955) ,  3-14;  John  H.  Franklin,  The  Militant  South  (Cambridge:  Belknap  Press, 

1956) ,  1-14. 

9 Ruby  F.  Johnson,  The  Development  of  Negro  Religion  (New  York:  Philosophi- 
cal Library,  1954),  1-17. 
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that  “few  of  the  negroes  entertain  perfectly  correct  ideas  con- 
cerning the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,”  but,  he  added,  “we  don’t 
believe  one  white  man  in  a hundred  entertains  ideas  perfectly 
correct  and  rational  thereto.”  Hundley  noted  a tendency  for 
the  blacks  to  “weave  into  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  the 
tangled  threads  of  their  own  crude  fancies  and  imaginings” 
so  that  “the  poor  creatures  recount  their  dreams  and  visions 
about  hell-hounds  chasing  them  many  a weary  mile,  with  others 
equally  apocryphal.” 

Hundley  also  recorded  that  the  Negroes  entertained  peculiar 
ideas  about  heaven  and  hell : 

. . . But  there  is  one  thing  which  they  always  dwell  on  with 
peculiar  delight,  and  in  which  there  may  be  a grain  of 
truth — that  after  death  they  are  to  be  changed  into  white 
folks.  Their  idea  of  hell  is,  that  the  Devil  is  a black  man, 
with  horns  and  forked  tail,  a raw-headed-and-bloody-bones 
old  fellow,  who  literally  burns  up  the  wicked  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  Their  idea  of  heaven  is,  that  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  they  will  walk  along  pavements  of  gold  with 
silver  slippers  on,  and  blessed  with  straight  hair  and  a fair 
complexion.' 

“They  are  usually  pious  members  of  the  Church  in  full 
fellowship,”  Hundley  wrote  in  describing  the  slaves  of  Christian 
masters,  “are  great  on  quotations  from  ‘scripter,’  and  oftentimes 
aspire  to  become  preachers  or  exhorters.”  He  also  noted  they 
“were  often  very  sensible  and  practical  in  their  remarks,  though 
sometimes  in  their  manner  and  mode  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  a little  ludicrous,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  amusing 
ancedotes  (sic).”  Hundley  presented  an  illustration  of  a char- 
acteristic instance  of  this  kind : 

...  A sable  “Brudder,”  whom  we  will  call  Brudder  Jones, 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  story  of  Zaccheus,  con- 
ceived of  the  idea  of  employing  the  same,  in  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  “bredderen”  ought  to  “use  de  means 
of  grace,”  and  lay  hold  on  “de  tree  of  life”  in  time,  “for, 


Hundley,  349-3  50. 
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my  bredderen,”  he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  “little  Zacch’us 
was  boun’  to  see  de  Lord  for  shure,  dough  he  had  to  climb 
up  de  tree  to  do  it.  And  how  did  he  got  up  der  tree?  Ah! 
how  did  he  got  up  der  tree,  my  bredderen?  Did  he  wait 
for  some  lazy  nigger  to  brung  him  a ladder?  Ah!  no,  my 
bredderen.  Did  he  wait  to  be  boosted?  Ah  no/  my 
bredderen ; not  a boost,  ah ! He  clumbed  right  straight  up 
de  tree  hisseff,  like  de  possum,  by  his  own  hands  and  feet 
and  de  grace  of  God,  ah!’m 

Hundley  noted  that  in  a majority  of  cases  middle  class 
planters  were  kind  masters  who  not  infrequently  labored  in 
company  with  them: 

. . . Like  the  Southern  Gentleman,  he  usually  owns  one  or 
two  very  old  ‘family  negroes’ — heirlooms  which  have  come 
down  from  a past  generation — and  to  those  he  pays  the 
utmost  deference.  They  are  the  plantation  oracles,  in  fact, 
without  consulting  whom  the  plantation  machinery  and 
everything  else  would  go  to  wreck  and  ruin.  They  are 
respectfully  called  Uncle  by  black  and  white,  old  and  young, 
and  usually  possess  a very  sage,  sobre  look,  shake  their 
heads  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  are  equally  remarkable 
for  their  piety  and  their  love  of  a wee  drop  too  much  of 
th/e  ‘critter’  on  all  holiday  occasions.12 

The  “plantation  oracle”  Negroes  were  constantly  giving 
their  master  advice  and  always  looked  upon  him  as  young. 
Hundley  also  noted  that  the  Negroes  had  a propensity  for 
animated  song,  often  accompanied  by  keeping  time  with  the 
feet  and  clapping  hands.  He  felt  that  their  jovial  nature  found 
them  “indulging  at  all  times  in  snatches  of  song,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  most  stunning  peals  of  laughter”  was  due  to  the 
salubrious  influence  of  slavery: 

No  matter  where  they  may  be  or  what  they  may  be 
doing,  indeed,  whether  alone  or  in  crowds,  at  work  or  at 
play,  ploughing  through  the  steaming  maize  in  the  sultry 


11  Ibid.,  89. 

12  Ibid.,  88. 
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heat  of  June,  or  bared  to  the  waist  and  with  deft  hand 
mowing  down  the  yellow  grain,  or  trudging  homeward  in 
the  dusky  twilight  after  the  day’s  work  is  done — always 
and  everywhere  they  are  singing  and  happy,  happy  in 
being  free  from  all  mental  cares  or  troubles,  and  singing 
heartily  and  heartily  as  the  birds  sing,  which  toil  not  nor 
do  spin.1: 

Hundley  thought  that  the  songs  of  Negro  slaves  were 
“usually  wild  and  indescribable,  seeming  to  be  mere  snatches 
of  song  rather  than  any  long  continuous  effort,  but  with  an 
often  recurring  chorus,  in  which  all  join  with  a depth  and  clear- 
ness of  lungs  truly  wonderful.”  He  recalled  the  “wildest  and 
most  striking  negro  song  we  think  we  ever  listen  to”  as  having- 
occurred  on  a steamboat  trip  up  the  Alabama  from  Mobile  to 
Montgomery : 

. . . We  were  steaming  up  from  Mobile  on  a lovely  day  in 
the  early  winter,  and  came  in  sight  of  Montgomery  just 
as  the  heavens  were  all  a-glow  with  the  last  crimson 
splendor  of  the  setting  sun,  and  while  the  still  shadows  of 
evening  seemed  already  to  be  stealing  with  noiseless  tread 
along  the  hollows  in  the  steep  riverbanks,  creeping  slowly 
thence  with  invisible  footsteps  over  the  placid  surface  of 
the  stream  itself.  A lovlier  day  or  a more  bewitching  hour 
could  not  well  be  imagined.  As  we  began  to  near  the  wharf, 
the  negro  boatmen  collected  in  a squad  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  one  dusky  fellow,  twirling  his  wool  hat  above  his 
head,  took  the  lead  in  singing,  improvising  as  he  sang,  all 
except  the  chorus,  in  which  the  whole  crew  joined  with 
enthusiasm  ....  The  scene  is  all  before  us  now — the  purple- 
tinted  clouds  overhead — the  dim  shadows  treading  noise- 
lessly in  the  distance — the  gleaming  dome  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol and  the  church-spires  of  Montgomery — the  almost  perfect 
stillness  of  the  hour,  broken  only  by  the  puff,  puff  of  the 
engine  and  the  wild  music  of  the  dusky  boatmen — and 
above  all,  the  plump,  well-defined  outlines  of  some  sable 
Sally,  who  stood  on  the  highest  red  cliff  near  the  landing- 
place,  and,  with  joy  in  her  heart  . . . waved  a flaming 
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bandanna  with  every  demonstration  of  rejoicing  at  the 
return  of  her  dusky  lover.14 

Hundley  stated  that  he  could  not  fail  to  contrast  the  happy 
voices  of  these  children  of  oppression  “with  the  mournful  wail 
at  that  very  hour  going  up  from  all  the  streets  and  parks  of  our 
greatest  metropolis — the  wail  of  the  unemployed  clamoring  for 
Work  or  Bread  !”15 

Hundley’s  characterization  of  Negro  traits  was  typical  of 
the  Negro’s  image  of  folk  parlance — a happy,  carefree,  super- 
stitious, lazy  and  improvident  creature  faithfully  devoted  to  his 
master  and  a good  worker  under  strict  supervision.18  Hundley 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  great  mass  of  slaves  do  not 
know  or  care  anything  at  all  about  freedom,  and  spend  their 
money  just  as  soon  as  they  get  it.”  He  also  noted  them  to  be 
inclined  to  drowsy  headiness  at  work  but  given  to  dancing  in 
the  moon-light,  night-fishing,  banjo-playing,  and  chit-chatting 
till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.17 

The  shrewd  trader,  the  horse-jockey,  and  its  modern  counter- 
part of  the  automobile  salesman,  is  another  frequently  en- 
countered type  of  folk  character.  The  slave  traders  of  the 
South  were  an  ubiquitous  lot  who  could  be  seen  at  the  general 
stores,  taverns,  county  fairs,  and  plantations.18  The  slave  trader 
was  generally  held  in  considerable  opprobrium  by  the  Southern 
populace  and  was  suspected  of  frequent  resort  to  unethical 
practices.19  Hundley  pictured  the  slave  trader  as  a “course  ill- 
bred  person,  provincial  in  speech  and  manners,  with  a cross- 
looking phiz,  a whiskey-tinctured  nose,  cold  hard-looking  eyes, 

14  Ibid.,  345. 

15  Ibid.;  Cf.:  Wilfred  Carsel,  "The  Slaveholder’s  Indictment  of  Northern  Wage 
Slavery,”  Journal  of  Southern  History , VI  (November,  1940),  504-520. 

18  James  H.  Penrod,  "Minority  Groups  In  Old  Southern  Humor,”  Southern  Folk- 
lore Quarterly,  XXII  (September,  1958),  121-128;  Claude  H.  Nolen,  The 
Negro’s  Image  in  the  South  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1967), 
4-16, 

Hundley,  342-3  58. 

18  John  Hope  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom : A History  of  Negro  Americans 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1967),  176. 

19  J.  W.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1961), 
64-65;  Wilbert  E.  Moore  and  Robin  E.  Williams,  "Social  Stratification  in  the 
Ante-Bellum  South,”  American  Sociological  Review,  VII  (June,  1942),  345. 
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a dirty  tobacco-stained  mouth,  and  shabby  dress.”  While  the 
slave  trader  was  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  slaves,  Hundley 
thought  that  his  greatest  guilt  consisted  of  his  arts  of  salesman- 
ship : “combing  their  kinky  heads  into  some  appearance  of  neat- 
ness,” rubbing  “oil  on  their  dusky  faces  to  give  them  a sleek 
healthy  color,”  and  providing  them  “a  dram  occasionaly  to 
make  them  sprightly”  plus  “ingenious  lying”  were  part  of  his 
portfolio.  Hundley  gave  an  account  by  which  an  “oily-tongued 
Negro  Speculator”  sold  a murderer  to  a virtuous  and  un- 
suspecting household:” 

“Well,  Gin’ral,  look  o’here  now  ....  Tell  you  what,  Sir, 
he’s  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Cost  me  adjactly  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  cheap  as  dirt!  His  master  . . . was  a 
pertickler  friend  o’mine,  and  so  he  says  to  me  when  he 
broke,  says  he:  ‘Dick — (he  allers  call’  me  Dick) — ‘Dick,” 
says  he,  ‘I  want  you  take  Alf  . . . I’ll  give  him  to  you,  bein’s 
hit‘s  you,  for  fifteen  hundred,  but  ary  another  white  man 
wouldn’t  toch  him  with  a dime  less  n’r  two  thousand;  for 
I know  you,  Dick,  of  old — you  can  be  relied  on  for  doin’ 
what  you,  and  sayin’  what  you  do.  You  is  honest,  Dick, 
and  I hope  you  will  give  the  Gin’ral  my  ’espects,  and  tell 
him  to  treat  Alf  Kindly.’  ” Now  you  see,  Gin’ral,  that’s 
the  way  I combe  by  Alf.”20 

The  “Cotton  Snob”  represented  a type  of  folk  character  to 
which  Hundley  frequently  alluded.  The  Cotton  Snob  appears 
frequently  in  Hundley’s  illustrations  of  human  foibles.  The 
Cotton  Snob  was  the  type  who  “shuns  the  society  of  the  poor 
man  as  he  would  the  plague,  but  clasps  every  brother  Croesus 
to  his  bosom  with  the  most  unfeigned  delight”  and  knows  “no 
wittier  thing  to  say  about  a person  praised  for  his  virtues  than 
to  say  ‘Ah!  yes,  very  clever,  I dare  say,  but  poor  as  Job’s 
turkey.”21 

One  of  Hundley’s  portraits  of  the  Cotton  Snob  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Richmond.  A Charlestonion  was 
discussing  his  plans  for  a party  at  the  registry-desk  and,  as  he 
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spoke,  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  persuasion  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  cutting  a swell: 

“Now  you  see,”  said  he,  “I  desire  to  give  a very  select 
pawty,  ye  kno’,  and  I want  it  to  be  just  the  thing.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  altogether  recherche , proper,  and  the 
thing , to  have  it  in  the  Ladies  Ordinary?  Aw,  now?  Would 
that  be  distingue  enough,  my  deah  sir?  You  see,  I live  a 
mile  or  two  out  of  Chawlston,  South  Cawolina— have  a very 
nice  recherche , and  elegant  Bachelor’s  Hall  there,  in  which 
I entertain  my  friends  in  the  most  distingue  style  two  or 
three  times  every  week,  when  I’m  at  home,  ye  kno’ ; and  I 
would  not  like  to  give  the  pawty  here  in  Wichmond,  that 
was  not  just  the  thing.  We  Cawolinians  must  keep  up  the 
weputation  of  our  gallant  Commonwealth,  ye  kno’ — the 
land  of  Chivalwig,  ye  kno’.”22 

Hundley  stated  that  he  would  have  laughed  out  loud  at  the 
absurd  figure  except  for  the  mortification  he  felt  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  was  a fellow  Southerner.  Another  “chance 
adventure”  involving,  in  this  case,  a couple  of  “Northern  Snobs” 
occurred  in  a country  railroad  depot  in  Alabama.  Two  New 
York  Coxcombs  were  engaged  in  a stilted  conversation  “which 
was  one  continuous  flow  of  ‘dictionary  words’  and  ‘my  death 
f’la,’  and  ‘twue,’  ‘twue,’  and  ‘I  dessay,’  ‘I  dessay.’  ” To  have 
heard  our  “ distingue  fops”  one  would  think  “they  dined  regularly 
with  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  whole  Cabinet,  and  besides  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  the 
Union.”  They  were  particularly  admirers  of  Prentice,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi,  and  discussed  their 
respective  merits  with  volubility : 

“But,  my  deah  f’la,”  said  one  of  them  during  the  con- 
versation on  this  topic,  “They  tell  me  that  Prentice,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  . . . has  had  stroke  of  pawalysis  lately. 

“Beg  your  pawdon,  my  deah  fwiend,”  replied  his  com- 
panion, “but  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  Mistaw  Pwen- 
tice,  and  saw  him  not  two  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  pweffect- 

ly  well.” 
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“Ah ! twue,  I dessay.  Then  it  was  Pwentice  of  Missis- 
sippi who  is  paralyzed.  I knew  it  was  one  of  them,  but 

did  not  remember  distingly  wich.”23 

Inasmuch  as  S.  S.  Prentiss  had  been  deceased  for  more  than 
five  years,  the  unrestrained  overflow  of  merriment  of  other 
passengers  advised  “our  worthy  young  sparks  that  they  had 
been  making  the  most  consummate  asses  of  themselves.”  “But,” 
Hundley  added,  “though  in  so  unwelcome  a manner  advised  of 
the  fact,  and  while  they  evidently  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  were  ‘the  observed  of  all  observers,’  they  yet  did  not 
possess  native  wit  enough  to  perceive  wherein  their  blunder 
lay;  but  blushing,  stammering,  and  in  the  blankest  confusion, 
continued  to  make  matters  worse  and  worse  by  their  fruitless 
efforts  at  explanation,  until  even  the  writer,  serious  and  self- 
possessed  as  he  fancied  himself,  was  constrained  finally  to  join 
in  the  general  laugh.24 

Another  folk  character  whose  ways  were  depicted  by 
Hundley  was  the  “swearing,  tobacco-chewing,  brandy  drinking 
Bully,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  hang  about  the  doors  of  village 
groggeries  and  tavern  taprooms,  to  fight  chicken  cocks,  to  play 
Old  Sledge,  or  pitch-and-toss,  chuck-a-luck,  and  the  like.”  The 
Southern  Bully  was  the  product  of  the  dram-shop  or  groggery. 
Hundley  described  the  groggery  in  which  “the  Southern  Bully 
so  delights  to  lounge  and  drink,  drink  and  lounge,  and  lounge 
and  drink  again,  until  he  is  fitly  prepared  for  bets,  brawls, 
oaths,  blasphemies,  quarrels,  bruises,  stabbings,  shootings,  man- 
slaughters, murders”  as  a small  wooded  building  with  one  room 
for  card  playing  and  another  for  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  groggery-keeper  was  described  as  “usually  stout  of  person, 
being  bloated  from  constant  imbibing,  and  posesses  a coarse 
beard,  a blotched  and  otherwise  spotted  face,  a red  nose,  hard, 
cold,  watery  and  inflamed  eyes”  and  as  “usually  a man  of 
uncultivated  mind,  devoid  of  principle,  habitually  a blasphemer 
and  Sabbath-breaker,  a reviler  of  religion.”  His  speech  was 
described  as  “low,  vulgar  and  obscene,  a retailer  of  stale  jests 
and  disgusting  stories  of  scandal  and  intrigue,  and  with  every 
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sentence  belches  forth  from  his  accursed  throat  oaths  and 
blasphemy.”” 

The  groggery-keeper  was  also  adept  at  mixing  such  in- 
gredients as  water,  log- wood,  juniper  berries,  dog-leg  tobacco, 
and  even  strychnine  in  his  licquors.  Fortunately,  Hundley 
noted,  not  infrequently  water  predominated  so  that  he  had 
heard  of  instances  even  in  the  mild  latitude  of  Mississippi 
where  genuine  Old  Rye  had  been  known  to  freeze  during  a cold 
snap. 

The  Southern  Bully  was  equally  fond  of  the  tap-room  of 
the  village  tavern.  Hundley  pictured  the  tavern  as  “proverbially 
a dreary,  dull,  and  ennui-begetting  place”  which  on  occasion 
became  a sort  of  pandemonium  so  that  even  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  lying,  drinking,  fighting,  and  cheating,  there  is  much  to  be 
witnessed  that  (sic)  is  both  entertaining  and  diverting.”  Hund- 
ley acknowledged  that  despite  the  rough  company  and  the  big- 
bellied  black  bottles  frowning  darkly  in  the  shadowy  back- 
ground” on  long  evenings  the  village  bar-room  fire  of  glowing 
hickorylogs  could  send  a cheerful  thrill  through  the  frame  and 
dispose  even  the  most  unsocial  to  fun  and  merriment : 

. . . Hence,  when  the  evening  shades  begin  to  appear,  having 
first  supped  and  attended  to  their  horses,  the  drovers  con- 
sider that  the  day's  labors  are  finished,  and  feel  prepared 
to  devote  the  evening  wholly  to  social  pleasures.  So  “mine 
host”  has  a roaring  big  fire  built  up  in  the  broad  fire-place 
of  the  bar-room,  and  enconscing  himself  snugly  in  the 
chimney  corner,  with  a well-filled  pipe  in  his  mouth,  waits 
anxiously  for  the  story-telling  to  begin — for  yarn  spinning 
is  usually  the  chief  feature  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
Pretty  soon  assemble  the  village  groggery-keepers,  and  all 
the  loose  young  bucks  about  town,  two  or  three  of  the 
drovers,  a Cotton  Snob  or  so  about  ‘alf  and  ‘alf,  and  may 
be,  some  rattling,  hare-brained  son  of  a neighboring  gentle- 
man, whose  untamed  spirit  is  not  sufficiently  under  paren- 
tal control,  . . . Nor  is  it  long  before  all  ideas  of  caste  are 
forgotten ; and  as  the  fire  blazes  brighter  and  brighter, 
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and  the  bottle  begins  to  circle  more  freely,  and  the  jests 
and  laughter  become  more  and  more  uproarious,  whites 
and  blacks  guffawing  and  huzzaing  in  chorus,  no  wonder 
the  hours  glide  unperceived  away;  and  often  it  is  long 
after  midnight  before  the  merry  wassailers  retire  to  bed.21 

The  “poor  white”  represents  a folk  character  who  has  been 
a stock  literary  figure  whose  traits  and  capers  have  been  des- 
cribed in  portraits  of  the  Southern  landscape  from  such  ante- 
bellum writers  as  Longstreet  and  Cobb  (authors  of  Georgia 
Scenes  and  Mississippi  Scenes  respectively)  to  more  recent  pen- 
men as  Faulkner  and  Caldwell.  Hundley’s  account  of  the  “Poor 
White  Trash”  attempted  “to  see  them  as  they  are.”  Although 
they  possessed  pretty  much  the  same  “characteristics,  the  same 
vernacular,  the  same  boorishness,  and  the  same  habits”  irrespec- 
tive of  locality,  they  were  known  by  different  names  in  various 
areas : Squatters  in  the  Deep  South ; Crackers  or  Sandhillers 
in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ; Rag-Tag  and  Bobtail  in  Virginia ; 
and  “People  in  the  Barrens”  in  Tennessee.  Hundley  observed 
that  folklore  attributed  the  overall  terminology  of  “Poor  White 
Trash”  as  being  due  to  the  slaves  who  looked  upon  the  “po  white 
folks”  as  inferior  to  themselves. 

A chief  idiocryncasy  was  their  propensity  “to  build  their 
pine-pole  cabins  among  the  sterile  sand  hills,  or  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  dismal  solitude  of  the  burr-oak  or  pine  barrens.”  An 
ancedote  told  by  an  overseer  who  had  spent  some  time  among 
the  Sandhillers  and  had  persuaded  a juvenile  member  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  nearest  alluvial  bottoms  illustrated  this 
peculiarity : 

...  So  soon  as  the  juvenile  Bobtail  reached  the  open 
country  his  eyes  began  to  dilate,  and  his  whole  manner  and 
expression  indicated  a bewilderment  and  uneasinness. 
“Bedadseized !”  exclaimed  he  at  last,  “ef  this  yere  ked’ntry 
haint  got  nary  sign  ov  er  tree!  How  in  thunder  does  does 
folks  live  down  yere?  By  G-o-r-j ! this  beats  all  that 
Uncle  Snipes  tell  about  Carlina.  Tell  yer  what,  I’M  goin’ 
ter  make  tracks  fur  dad’s — yer  heer  my  horn  toot!”  And 
he  did  make  tracks  for  dad's,  sure  enough.27 
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Another  trait  of  the  “poor  whites"  as  seen  by  Hundley  was 
that  they  are  about  the  laziest  two-legged  animals  that  walk 
erect  on  the  face  of  the  Earth."  He  described  their  motions  as 
slow,  their  speech  as  a sickening  drawl,  and  their  thoughts  and 
ideas  as  creeping  along  at  a snail’s  pace.  Hundley  recollected 
an  ancedote  of  a gentleman  who  was  traveling  through  a section 
of  the  country  peopled  by  Sandhillers  on  a cold  wintry  day 
when  came  upon  a squad  of  great  strapping  lazy  bumpkins 
on  the  side  of  the  road  in  a woods,  sitting  all  huddled  up  and 
shivering  around  the  smoulering  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  a fire."  The  chilled  traveler,  thinking  it  prudent  to  stop 
and  warm  himself  before  continuing,  asked  why  they  had  allowed 
the  fire  to  burn  so  low.  The  answer:  they  were  “afeared  they 
mout  git  too  cold  pickin’  up  sticks !’’  After  gathering  sufficient 
dry  wood  to  build  a fire  and  warm  himself  the  traveler  rode 
on  his  way,  “leaving  the  great  loutish  clowns  quarreling  among 
themselves,  as  to  which  one  of  them  was  entitled  to  the  warmest 
side  of  the  fire!"28 

Physically  the  Sandhillers  were  described  as  lank,  lean, 
angular,  bony,  of  sallow  complexion,  awkward  manners,  and 
flaxen  or  carroty-colored  hair.  Mentally,  Hundley  stated,  they 
were  characterized  by  stupidity  or  dullness  which  almost  sur- 
passed belief.  The  women,  prolific  and  snuff-dipping,  soon  lost 
all  trace  of  youthful  freshness  and  became  “even  more  intolerable 
than  the  men"  by  age  thirty.  Hundley  felt  that  the  Sandhillers 
presented  “in  the  main  a very  pitiable  sight  to  the  truly  benevo- 
lent, as  well  as  a ludicrous  one  to  those  who  are  mirthfully 
disposed."29 

Various  other  folk  characters  were  enumerated  by  Hundley. 
Among  them  were  the  “Model  Clerk"  who  “will  swear  that 
black  is  white,  or  white  is  black,  nor  wince  once  while  he  does 
it  either"  and  who  “learns  to  read  a customer  the  moment  he 
or  she  enters  the  store,"  and  the  “Model  Storekeeper"  who  “tries 
very  hard  to  free  himself  of  certain  little  tell-tale  habits,  which 
tradespeople  sometimes  unfortunately  contact  in  the  ‘shop’  ’ 
in  attempting  to  project  himself  as  a gentleman,  and  who  “prides 


28  Ibid.,  263. 

29  Ibid.,  264. 
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himself  upon  his  superiority  to  other  members  of  the  middle 
class,  partly  because  he  thinks  the  life  of  a farmer  or  mechanic 
quite  degrading,  and  that  of  a storekeeper  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
ton  and  respectability”  and  “partly  because  he  has  cheated  and 
swindled  them  so  long,  that  he  very  naturally  concludes  they  are 
but  dull  common  sort  of  people  as  compared  to  a person  of  his 
own  wonderful  ‘cuteness. ’ 

The  designation  “Southern  Yankee”  was  used  by  Hundley 
to  identify  the  type  of  person  who  is  devoid  of  any  principles 
“unless  you  accept  the  principle  of  making  money  and  saving 
it  when  it  is  made.”  The  cognomen  “Yankee”  did  not  apply  to 
persons  who  were  natives  of  New  England  but  signified  the 
“shrewd,  sharp,  chaffering,  oily-tongued,  soft-sawdering,  in- 
quisitive, money-making,  money-saving,  and  money-worshipping 
individual”  whether  residing  on  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the 
Mississippi." 

Another  of  Hundley’s  folk  characters  was  the  “Whang 
Doodle”  parson.  Parsons  of  this  order  were  described  as 
“illiterate  and  dogmatic,  and  blessed  with  a nasal  twang  which 
could  do  no  discredit  to  New  England.”  Further  description 
advised  they  “very  seldom  know  anything  about  their  Bibles, 
but,  . . . seem  to  exert  themselves  to  ignore  all  the  facts  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures”  and  not  infrequently  mistook  animal  excitement 
for  holy  ecstasy  and  “often  entertain  many  very  absurd  ideas 
in  regard  to  Christianity.”32 

Hundley’s  description  of  the  folk  charcteristics  in  the  life 
about  him  provided  interesting  and  insightful  vignettes  of  the 
identifying  manners,  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  folkways 
of  the  people  who  populated  the  ante-bellum  South.  Many  of 
them  are  still  recognizable,  and  their  aspirations,  foibles,  and 
characteristics  are  a familiar  component  of  the  human  state 
irrespective  of  time  and  culture.  The  scenery  has  somewhat 
changed — it  has  modernized,  mechanized,  industrialized,  electri- 
cized — but  the  actors  are  plying  phenomenologically  similar 
roles,  and  many  are  recognizable  in  the  life  about  us  today. 


Ib'ul.,  107,  109-1  10. 
Ibid.,  131-13  6. 

Ibid.,  218. 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  1850’s: 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ALABAMA  UNIONIST 

By 

Walter  F.  Peterson 


Montgomery,  Alabama,  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  Confederacy,  but  not  all  of  its  citizens  shared  the  dominant 
views  toward  the  institution  of  slavery  during  the  decade  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  One  family  that  did  not  conform  to  the  pre- 
vailing social  and  economic  patterns  was  that  of  George  Richard- 
son who  moved  from  western  Georgia  in  1848  to  settle  near 
Tuskegee  in  Macon  County,  Alabama. 

During  the  war  between  the  states  the  Richardson  family 
embraced  the  Union  cause.  Wade  Hampton  Richardson,  who 
fled  Alabama  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army  and  subsequently  a 
successful  businessman  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1880’s 
recorded  his  recollections  of  life  in  ante  bellum  Alabama.  As  a 
member  of  a family  that  did  not  conform  to  the  Southern  beliefs 
and  customs  of  that  day  his  observations,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  differences  in  attitudes  and  practices  within  the  dominant 
white  group  toward  the  Negro  slave,  are  of  continuing  interest. 
The  manuscript  was  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
late  Mrs.  William  A.  Bowers  of  Milwaukee,  daughter  of  Wade 
Richardson. 

sH  * * * 

Slavery 1 

When  I was  eight  years  old  Negroes  were  introduced  into 
our  neighborhood,  as  house  servants  and  field  hands,  and  as 
my  father  needed  help  on  the  farm  while  his  children  were  in 
school,  he  became  an  employer  of  Negro  labor  under  contracts 
with  their  masters  and  continued  to  employ  them  up  to  I860 


In  editing  the  manuscript  those  words,  phrases  and  sentences  that  Wade  Richard- 
son crossed  over  with  his  own  pen  have  been  deleted.  Those  additions  noted  in 
the  margin  have  been  included.  Otherwise,  spelling  and  punctuation  remain  as 
they  stand  in  the  manuscript. 
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at  which  time,  owing  to  the  death  of  my  grandmother  Richard- 
son, through  purchase  he  became  the  owner  of  three  slaves,  a 
man,  his  wife  and  son  of  about  my  own  age.  Father  had  always 
been  opposed  to  slavery,  and  altho  he  employed  slaves  on  the 
farm,  his  treatment  of  them  was  always  most  humane.  His 
mother  came  into  possession  of  a Negro  girl  without  deliberation 
and  through  pity.  She  happened  to  attend  a country  fair  in 
Georgia  very  early  in  her  married  life,  and  there  witnessed  an 
auction  sale  of  Negroes  that  broke  up  an  entire  family — the 
father  was  sold  to  a planter  who  shipped  him  to  Mississippi,  the 
mother  was  bought  by  a trader  for  a planter  in  another  state 
and  various  children  sold  to  other  strangers,  and  at  last  a three 
year  old  girl  was  left  that  nobody  wanted  who  cried  so  bitterly 
when  her  mother  was  wrested  from  her  that  my  grandmother 
bid  her  in,  took  her  home,  raised  her  to  womanhood,  trained  her 
in  cooking,  sewing  and  housekeeping  and  never  permitted  her 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  ordinary  field  hand. 

This  girl,  Maria,  in  course  of  time  married  and  bore  five 
or  six  children.  At  my  grandfather’s  death  in  the  early  fifties, 
these  children  were  divided  among  such  of  his  children  as  chose 
them — my  father  refusing  to  own  a slave.  My  grandmother 
was  given  Maria  and  her  youngest  son  and  her  dower  interest 
in  the  real  estate  of  my  grandfather.  The  husband  of  Maria 
belonged  to  a farmer  near  by  and  grandmother  by  selling  her 
dower  interest  was  able  to  purchase  Jack,  Maria’s  husband.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  my  father  for  love  and  affection  deeded 
his  mother  a life  interest  in  part  of  our  farm  and  hither  she 
came  bringing  the  three  Negroes  with  her.  They  were  well 
trained  servants  and  enjoyed  all  the  fredom  of  white  folks, 
except  mobility  to  leave  the  place  without  a written  pass.  The 
use  of  the  land  was  free  and  as  all  they  required  to  do  was  to 
support  grandmother  comfortably,  and  she  had  few  and  simple 
wants,  they  led  a very  respectable  existence,  envied  by  many  of 
the  poor  whites,  while  slaveholders  thought  they  were  given 
too  many  liberties  and  wore  too  good  clothes  to  be  examples 
for  their  own  slaves. 

Besides,  Jack  could  read  his  Bible — how  he  learned  to  read 
I never  knew — and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  less  favored  blacks. 
He  employed  me  to  teach  his  son  to  read  and  write — a violation 
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of  the  law  of  the  land  subjecting  me  or  my  father  who  was 
responsible  for  my  conduct  to  a fine  of  $500.  Of  course  as  soon 
as  father  was  notified  by  the  authorities  I was  forbidden  to 
continue  the  work;  but  the  boy  had  advanced  so  far— he  could 
read  and  write  by  this  time— that  with  the  aid  of  books  I loaned 
to  him  he  continued  his  studies  for  a time.  His  knowledge  of 
writing,  however,  was  a source  of  trouble  for  whenever  caught 
away  from  home  with  the  regular  written  pass  in  his  possession, 
he  was  suspected  of  having  written  it  himself.  On  one  such 
occasion,  while  on  a fishing  expedition  with  one  of  my  brothers 
he  was  seized  by  the  “patrollers”  as  they  were  called— a body  of 
white  men  who  acted  as  deputy  sheriffs— and  led  out  to  be 
whipped.  My  brother,  a lad  of  fifteen  armed  with  a rifle  in 
the  use  of  which  he  was  even  then  an  expert  interfered,  got  a 
bead  on  the  leader  who  halted  further  proceedings. 

Now  many  slaveholders  were  kind  masters,  and  granted 
their  slaves  all  the  liberty  the  local  laws  allowed.  I remember 
one  planter  owning  twenty  or  thirty  slaves,  moved  to  a city 
where  his  children  could  have  the  benefit  of  such  schools  and 
churches  and  who  allowed  a trusty  slave  to  take  entire  charge 
of  the  place.  Thus  this  place  was  run  for  several  years,  the 
master  visiting  it  from  time  to  time  to  give  advice  and  to 
supervise  harvesting  the  crops.  This  plantation  was  surrounded 
by  dense  swamps  which  abounded  in  many  wild  animals  that 
were  very  destructive  farm  pests.  For  this  reason  the  trusty 
slave  was  provided  with  a gun  and  ammunition  with  which  to  kill 
squirrels  and  other  destructive  animals.  But  in  1859  after  John 
Brown’s  disastrous  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry,  the  people  of  the 
South  became  alarmed,  and  the  owner  of  this  plantation  as  a 
protection  for  his  own  slaves  decided  it  was  best  to  have  a white 
man  on  the  place.  Knowing  one  of  my  uncles  to  be  a humane 
man,  he  employed  him  as  overseer.  In  the  meantime,  knowledge 
of  the  trusty  slave  having  a gun  in  his  possession  induced  the 
patrollers  one  night  to  make  a raid.  They  searched  the  Negioe  s 
cabin  and  arrested  him  and  began  preparations  to  give  him  a 
flogging.  My  uncle  interfered,  which  resulted  in  a hand  to 
hand  encounter  in  which  the  Negro  escaped ; but  my  uncle  over- 
powered by  the  posse  was  dragged  before  the  nearest  justice  of 
the  peace  for  trial  After  stating  his  side  of  the  controversy 
he  was  bound  over  to  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  court  for 
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permitting  a Negro  to  have  a gun.  This  circumstance  is 
mentioned  to  show  the  condition  of  things  at  that  date. 

Folk  Lore 

Whoever  has  read  Joel  Chandler  Harris’s  stories  of  Uncle 
Remus  and  others  of  his  will  appreciate  those  books  more  when 
they  know  they  are  simply  a clever  collection  of  real  stories  that 
in  my  boyhood  were  told  and  retold  to  the  young  children. 
Often  have  I settled  down  near  the  stool  where  the  old  Negro 
named  Jack,  who  I fancy  was  the  original  Uncle  Remus,  and 
heard  him  relate  all  the  fables  of  “Bre‘r  Rabbit”  and  the  “other 
beastes”  which  a generation  later  I found  in  book  form  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris — a man  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
preserving  the  ancient  folk  lore  of  the  plantation  Negro  much 
of  which  may  have  been  brought  from  Africa. 

Christmas  Festivities 

Among  the  Negroes  every  holiday  was  a day  of  jollification. 
Christmas  day  was  a special  day  for  feasting  and  drinking. 
Then  it  was  that  the  masters  disposed  good  cheer,  by  supplying 
all  with  liberal  libations  of  eggnog,  and  turkey  dinners  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  merry  making  began  in  the  early 
light  of  the  morning,  and  the  darky  who  could  first  wish  his 
master  a merry  Christmas  received  the  choicest  present — yet  all 
received  some  gift  from  “Massa  or  Missus.”  The  day  was  given 
up  to  a round  of  calls  from  cabin  to  cabin  on  the  plantation 
ending  with  a dance  at  night.  It  was  also  a time  for  colored 
swains  and  dusky  maidens  who  embraced  the  occasion  to  appear 
before  the  assembled  multitude,  and  plead  their  vows  of  fealty 
to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  their  masters,  and  without 
further  ceremonies  began  wedded  life.  Later,  the  Negro 
preacher  in  imitation  of  his  white  brother,  became  the  minister, 
before  whom  vows  were  made  and  who  pronounced  them  man 
and  wife  with  many  benedictions. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  these  unions  were  often  unceremoni- 
ously broken  by  the  financial  conditions  of  masters,  who  being 
in  need  of  money  often  sold  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
be  shipped  off  to  a distant  section  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
a woman  thus  separated  from  the  father  of  her  child  refused 
to  mate  again,  and  thus  stopped  bearing  slaves,  which  so  angered 
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the  master  that  on  the  first  opportunity  she  too  was  sold  to  the 
slave  trader.  In  one  case  that  came  directly  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  man  belonging  to  a different  owner  was  sold  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  whose  constancy  kept  her  barren  for  years, 
till  her  own  master  sought  and  found  the  man  working  on  a 
plantation  in  a distant  state,  bought  him  and  brought  him  back 
to  live  with  his  wife,  restoring  the  family  relation  with  happy 
results ; but  such  cases  were  rare  to  my  knowledge. 

Religious  Observances 

It  is  a curious  commentary  on  the  system  of  slavery  practiced 
in  the  South  that  masters  were  most  fervent  in  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  until  the  growth  of  great  planta- 
tions which  separated  master  and  slave  were  most  insistent  on 
the  Negro  attending  divine  services  where  from  holy  word 
slaves  were  admonished  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  requisites  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Masters  held  family  prayers  at  which  house  servants  were  re- 
quired to  be  present,  and  an  example  set  for  the  Negro  preacher 
to  conduct  similar  meetings  in  the  cabins.  Gradually,  however, 
with  the  growth  of  slavery  the  Negroes  were  left  to  their  own 
methods  of  worship,  being  occasionally  addressed  by  the  white 
preacher  who  visited  the  parish. 

In  the  cotton  growing  districts,  there  were  two  vacations, 
one  at  Christmas  lasting  a week  and  one  in  July  or  August 
“when  the  crops  were  laid  by”  meaning  the  close  of  the  tilling 
of  the  land,  then  the  short  period  of  waiting  for  the  harvest 
to  begin.  This  mid  summer  vacation  was  generally  utilized  for 
camp  meetings  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  The  camp  ground 
that  I remember  was  two  miles  from  our  house— which  was 
patronized  by  all  the  people  within  a range  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles.  These  camp  meetings  generally  lasted  a week  or  ten 
days,  and  were  a source  of  pleasure  and  amusement  to  eveiy- 
body.  The  meeting  place  was  provided  with  logs  for  seats,  and 
an  arbor  of  brush  for  a roof  to  protect  from  the  sun  coveiing 
the  arena  from  50  to  100  ft.  square.  Later  a building  w as  eiecte 
in  its  place.  Outside  of  this  arena  there  was  a space  fifty  to 
100  ft.  wide  to  the  tents  set  up  around  the  square  to  accommo- 
date those  who  came  for  the  weeks  stay.  A similar  camp  ground 
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for  the  Negroes  was  laid  out  nearby,  both  being  under  the 
supervision  of  voluntary  guards.  Of  course  around  these  camps 
were  always  found  peddlers  vending  their  wares,  and  the  usual 
fakirs.  But  there  were  regular  periods  for  service,  and  during 
these  periods  the  best  of  order  preserved. 

However,  at  night  after  the  last  service  there  was  always 
opportunity  for  the  curious  to  prowl  around  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  camps.  My  curiosity  often  led 
me  over  to  the  Negro  camp  ground  where  I could  witness  the 
colored  folks  in  their  ardent  and  boisterous  way  “wrestle  with 
the  Lord.”  After  loud  and  long  exhortations  of  the  leader  who 
succeeded  each  impressive  sentence  with  wonderful  j estima- 
tions, I have  seen  the  whole  mass  upon  their  feet  swaying  in 
unison  as  they  repeated  in  monotone:1’ 

This  camp-meeting  song  is  found  in  its  entirety  in  Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs 
and  His  Sayings,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  (New  York,  1921),  pp.  184-186.  The 
fact  that  the  version  in  the  recollections  of  Wade  Richardson  corresponds  so 
closely  to  that  version  first  published  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  18  80  would 
lend  credibility  to  Richardson’s  role  as  an  acute  observer  of  ante  bellum  society 
in  Alabama. 

Oh,  de  worril  is  roun’  end  de  worril  is  wide- 
Lord!  ’member  dese  chillun  in  de  morning’- 
Hit’s  a mighty  long  ways  up  de  mountain  side, 

En  dey  ain’t  no  place  for  dem  sinners  fer  ter  hide, 

En  dey  ain’t  no  place  whar  sin  kin  abide. 

Wen  de  Lord  shill  come  in  de  mornin’! 

Look  up  en  look  aroun’, 

Fling  yo’  burden  on  de  groun’ 

Hit’s  a gitten’  mighty  close  on  ter  mornin’! 

Smoove  away  sin’s  frown - 
Retch  up  en  git  de  crown, 

Wat  de  Lord  will  fetch  in  de  morning’1 

De  han’  cr  ridem’shun,  hit’s  hilt  out  ter  you- 
Lord!  ’member  dem  sinners  in  de  mornin’! 

Hit’s  a mighty  pashent  han’,  but  de  days  is  but  few, 

Wen  Satun,  he’ll  come  a demandin’  un  his  due, 

En  de  stiff-neck  sinners  ’ll  be  smotin’  al  fru- 
Oh,  you  better  git  ready  for  de  mornin’! 

Look  up  en  set  yo’  face 
Todes  de  green  hills  er  grace 
’Fo’  de  sun  rises  up  in  de  mornin’- 
Oh,  you  better  change  yo’  base, 

Hits  yo’  soul’s  las’  race 
Fer  de  glory  dat’s  a cornin’  in  de  mornin’! 
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“0  de  worril  is  roun  and  de  worril  is  wide 
Lord!  ‘member  dese  chillun  in  de  mornin 
Hits  a mighty  long  ways  up  de  mountain  side 
En  dey  ain’t  no  place  for  dem  sinners  for  ta  hide 
En  dey  ain’t  no  place  whar  sin  can  abide 
When  de  Lord  shall  come  in  de  mornin 
Look  up  and  look  aroun 
Fling  your  burden  on  the  groun’ 

Hits  getting  mighty  close  onto  mornin 
Move  away  sins  frown — 

Retch  up  and  git  de  crown 

What  de  Lord  will  fetch  in  the  mornin.” 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  next  to  the  last  line  they 
were  in  such  a frenzy  that  with  hands  and  arms  extended  to 
“Retch  up  and  get  de  crown”  many  fell  prostrate  quivering  in 
every  limb : then  they  had  got  religion,  and  the  devil  was  being 
driven  out,  the  crowd  belaboring  each  other  and  swining  this 
camp  meeting  song  — 

“De  hand  er  redemption,  hits  helt  out  to  you 

Lord  member  dem  sinners  in  de  mornin 

W’en  satan,  he’ll  come  a demandin  un  his  due 

En  de  stiff  neck  sinners  ’ll  be  smoting  all  fru 

Oh  you  better  get  ready  for  the  mornin 

Oh  you  allers  be  wrong 

Twel  you  choose  tar  belong 

Ter  de  Master  wats  a comin  in  the  mornin.” 

Many  of  those  who  “got  religion”  in  this  way  were  for 
hours  in  a state  of  coma  and  had  to  be  carted  away  in  this  con- 

De  farmer  gits  ready  w’en  de  Ian’s  all  plowed 
Fer  ter  sow  dem  seeds  in  de  morning’- 
De  sperrit  may  be  puny  en  de  flesh  may  be  proud, 

But  you  better  cut  loose  fum  de  scoffin’  crowd, 

En  jine  dese  Christuns  w’at’s  a cryin’  out  loud 
Fer  de  Lord  fer  ter  come  in  de  mornin’! 

Shout  loud  en  shout  long, 

Let  de  ekkoes  ans’er  strong, 

W’en  de  sin  rises  up  in  de  mornin’! 

Oh,  you  allers  will  be  wrong 
Twel  you  choose  ter  belong 
Ter  de  Marster  w’at’s  a cornin’  in  de  mornin  ! 
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dition.  Several  Negroes  that  I knew  were  under  this  spell  for 
days  afterward,  and  went  about  their  labor  in  the  fields  shout- 
ing and  singing  and  praying  and  fasting  until  masters  had  to 
interfere,  and  stop  the  singing  of  those  who  remained  rational 
till  the  excitement  had  subsided. 

This  frenzy  resulting  in  coma  was  quite  frequent  with  the 
emotional  among  the  white  worshippers.  But  to  see  half  of  a 
congregation  whether  white  or  black  sprawling  on  the  ground 
in  a half  dazed  condition  never  impressed  me  as  anything  I 
wanted  to  imitate,  hence  I always  refused  to  answer  the  call  to 
the  mourners  bench,  and  grew  up  in  the  language  of  my  neigh- 
bors, a heathen  infidel.  I have  no  doubt  my  attitude  and  that 
of  my  older  brothers,  whose  example  I followed,  was  largely 
influenced  by  my  father  who,  raised  in  a Methodist  family,  re- 
belled against  its  creed  as  too  narrow  for  him  and  embraced 
Universalism  because  it  promised  salvation  to  all  the  sons  of 
man  and  appealed  to  reason  rather  than  to  emotion. 

The  Negro  Slare  in  1860 

As  slavery  grew,  the  homestead  with  its  few  acres  culti- 
vated by  the  proprietor  and  his  family  with  the  assistance  of 
a few  slaves  gave  way  to  the  more  extensive  plantation  of 
hundred  of  acres  under  one  overseer  cultivated  almost  wholly  if 
not  entirely,  by  slaves.  On  these  plantation  were  to  be  seen  the 
social  side  of  slavery  at  its  worst.  The  master  living  in  the  city 
was  an  absentee  landlord,  whose  principal  interest  was  to  secure 
the  largest  return  possible  from  his  investment  in  lands,  mules 
and  Negroes.  The  overseer,  a white  man,  held  his  place  depen- 
dent upon  results  he  obtained — hence  he  became  the  slave  driver, 
the  crack  of  whose  whip  has  often  figured  in  history  and  fiction. 

The  overseer  was  generally  selected  for  his  ability  to  cow 
and  manage  the  slaves  and  incidentlv  for  his  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing. He  was  generally  selected  from  the  middle  or  lower  class 
of  whites,  and  his  life  was  most  debasing,  unless  he  was  a 
humane  and  moral  man.  The  life  of  the  Negro  was  full  of  comedy 
and  pathos.  He  was  as  care  free  as  the  mule  he  drove  for  food 
and  clothing,  such  as  it  wras,  was  provided  for  him  and  his 
pleasures  were  confined  to  those  of  physical  existence. 
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His  food  was  parcelled  out  to  him  in  daily  or  weekly  ra- 
tions— the  usual  monthly  allowance  being  a bushel  of  meal  or 
10  or  15  pounds  of  bacon  to  each  adult — other  food  he  had  to 
procure  from  the  garden.  As  for  clothes,  the  yearly  allowance 
stipulated  in  the  hire  of  a slave  was  one  woolen  blanket,  two 
full  suits  of  clothes,  one  hat  and  a pair  of  shoes.  Whatever 
else  he  needed  he  had  to  earn  from  over  work.  Frequently,  he 
was  permitted  to  have  a patch  of  ground  which  he  made  into 
a garden,  raised  melons  that  he  could  sell  for  a few  cents,  and 
thus  earn  enough  to  buy  any  additional  clothing  he  needed. 

Walter  F.  Peterson 
Lawrence  University 
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